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Home  Furnishings  Editor  Jean 
O'Connor.  She  takes  readers  through 
America's  most  beautiful  homes,  sharing 
secrets  of  their  decor. 

And  Society  Editor  Patricia  Moore. 
She  ushers  readers  into  the  most 
exclusive  social  events  of  our  day. 

These  are  the  editors  of  our  women's 
pages.  "Koky"  Dishon  is  their  editor. 
Together,  they  give  everyday  topics 
new  luster. 

And  help  our  women's  pages  talk  to 
women  where  they  live. 


Colleen  Dishon 
is  not  only  a 
Women’s  Editor. 
She’s  an 
editor^  editor. 


Colleen  ("Koky")  Dishon  thinks  a 
newspaper  should  cover  the  everyday 
topics  women  love.  But  not  in  the 
"everyday"  way. 

Good  thinking.  And  she  has  the  staff 
to  back  it  up.  . 

Home  Economics  Editor  Isabel  Du  Bois. 
She  serves  readers  the  tastiest  food 
section  anywhere. 

Fashion  Editor  Peg  Zwecker.  She 
guides  readers  among  the  intricate  ups 
and  downs  of  fashion. 


The  Chicago  Daily  News. 
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ITD  N  The  Knickerbocker  News 


THE  HEARS!  NEWSPAPERS  in  ALBANY  •  Represented  Nationally  by  Key  Market  Advertising  Representatives,  Inc. 


''Fantastic!  Ifs  a  new  Brasilia  rising  upF' 


-Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller 


Albany’s  Times-Union  and  The  Knickerbocker  News.  .  .  number 
one  newspapers  morning,  evening,  and  Sunday  in  the  great  23- 
county  Capitaland  area  . . .  are  proud  of  their  role  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  great  new  capital  city. 


Observations  from  beneath  a  tin  hat,  as  New  York’s  governor 
toured  the  giant  South  Mall  construction  site  in  downtown 
Albany.  Around  the  clock,  this  is  a  city  living  to  the  beat  of  heavy 
equipment,  lighted  by  the  intermittent  flare  from  a  welder’s  torch 
as  this  project  slowly  developes  the  new  face  of  Albany,  capital 
city  of  the  Empire  State. 


The  home  of 


is  the  home  of  the  SKILLionaire 


They’re  both  in  metro  Rochester,  N.Y.,  among  many  other  precision  industries  and  304,000 
SKILLionaires.  All  together,  they  make  up  one  of  the  richest  markets  in  the  nation. 

Taylor,  Eastman  Kodak,  Xerox,  Bausch  &  Lomb,  Graflex,  Ritter-Pfaudler,  Stromberg- 
Carlson  all  boost  the  SKILLionaires'  effective  buying  income  to  over  $2.5  billion  a  year. 
SKILLionaires  average  over  $10,000  spendable  Income  per  household.  And  75,000  of 
these  households,  a  third  of  the  total,  are  above  this  average. 

More  important,  all  these  households  are  within  a  confined  geographic  area.  And  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  SKILLionaires’  newspapers  penetrates  It  deeply. 

In  the  metro  Rochester  area,  48%  read  the  Democrat  and  Chronicle  .  .  .  53%  read  the 
Times-Union. 

If  you’re  not  in  the  SKILLionaires’  newspapers,  you’re  not  "in”  Rochester. 

Ask  Robert  W.  Fromm,  Manager,  General  Advertising.  Or  call  our  representative,  Story 
and  Kelly-Smith,  Inc. 


The  Times-Union  9tm«ciaAnit<CbvnMe 

RochdStOr,  N.Y.  M«inl>«rf  of  tfio  pritm-winning  Gonnoff  Group 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


International  News 
is  Local  For  Norfolk 


We’re  not  just  being  high-minded  when 
we  place  a  good  ration  of  international 
news  on  our  front  pages. 

For  a  city  which  contains  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Supreme  Allied  Com¬ 
mand,  Atlantic,  and  the  Commander 
in  Chief,  U.  S.  Atlantic  Fleet,  inter¬ 
national  news  is  local. 

Military  attaches  from  the  NATO 
countries,  service  wives  whose  hus¬ 
bands  are  stationed  around  the 
world,  servicemen  back  from  a  foreign 
tour  of  duty  --  these  are  a  unique 
part  of  the  population  served  by 
The  Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger-Star. 
We  can’t  take  chances  writing  about 
foreign  countries.  No  matter  how  far 
awaythe  place,  some  of  our  readers 
have  been  there. 


Weekday  morning  &  evening  231,9fi7 . . .  Sunday  169,230 


Tlirgtnian-pi  lot 


Ledger- Star 


Norfolk,  Portimoufh,  Chesapeake  and  Virginia  Beach,  Virginia 


FEBRUARY 

13 —  New  York  Astociafod  Dailies,  Thniway  Motor  Inn,  Albany. 

14- 15 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Thruway  Motor  Inn,  Albany 

17-19 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Assjclatior 

Hotel  La  Salle,  Chicago,  III. 

17-19 — National  Classifi^  Supervisors  Annual  School  and  Clinic,  Hoh 
La  Salle,  Chicago,  III. 

19-20 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Ho‘e 
President,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

19-21 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago, 

22- 25— Georgia  Press  Institute,  co-sponsored  by  Georgia  Press  As  ociati: 
and  Henry  W.  Grady  School  of  Journalism,  University  of  Georgii 
Center  for  Continuing  Education,  Athens. 

23- 24 — Suburban  Press  Foundation,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

23-25— Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association,  Sheraton-Belvedere  Holi! 
Baltimore,  Md. 

23-25— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association-Interstate  Advit 
tising  Managers  Association  Display  Advertising  Conference,  Psn 
Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg. 

26- March  10 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  Advertising  Executives 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

27- 28 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Ass  -iitio 

Sheraton-Boston  Hotel,  Prudential  Center,  Boston.  ' 


3-4— Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolines,  Jicj 
Tar  Francis  Marion  Hotel,  Charleston,  S.C.  I 

3-5— Northwest  Mechanical  Conference,  Pick-Nicollet  Hotel,  MinneapolJ 

6-8 — Suburban  Newspaper  Section,  National  Newspaper  Association 
Bellevue  Stratford  Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

9-11 — National  Newspaper  Association,  Government  Relations  Worksho 
Washington  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

9-1 1— Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference  Bellevue-Stratfo'; 
Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

12-13 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newsoupe- 
Netherland-Hilton,  Cincinnati. 

1 2- 1  ^-Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Mechanical  Confererct 
(Eastern  and  Western  Divisions),  Roosevelt  Hotel,  New  Orleans. 

12-17 — J.  C.  Penney-University  of  Missouri  Journalism  Awards  Hone 
Conference  and  Workshop,  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia. 

12-24 — American  Press  Institute.  Seminar  tor  City  Editors  (for  newspaper 
under  50,000  circulation)  Columbia  University,  New  York  City.  , 

17 -  New  Jersey  Press  Association,  Newspaper  Circulation  Conf'-rencs 
Nassau  Inn,  Princeton. 

18- 20 — Midwest  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Hotel  Muehlebatn 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

19- 21 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Chicago-Shera'o 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

19-21— Texas  Daily  Newspapers  Association,  Fort  Brown  Hotel,  Br  wnsv!  ; 
Texas. 

24 — U.S.  Basketball  Writers  Association,  Brown  Hotel,  Louisville,  Ky. 

24-25 — Associated  Press  Association  of  Florida.  Daytona  Beach. 

29-30 — Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  Retail-General  Advertising  Mar- 
agers  Workshop,  Illinois  Union,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana.  \ 
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APRIL  I 

1 —  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Region  II,  Mary  Graydon  Hall,  American  UniversItJ 

^Washington,  D.C.  1 

2- 14— American  Press  Institute  Seminar  on  Pictures,  Columbia  Universi^J 

New  York  City. 

7-9 — Mid  Atlantic  Region  (Three),  National  Press  Photographers  Associa 
tion  annual  education  seminar  and  business  conference,  Robert  Trea 
Hotel.  Newark,  N.J. 

9-1 1 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers'  Association.  Marriott  Motor  Hote 
Saddle  Brook,  N.J. 

14-15 — Louisiana  Press  Association  Annual  Convention,  Monteleone  Ho*f 
New  Orleans. 

16-18 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers,  Sheraton  Gibson  Hotel,  Cincinnati. 
16-28 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  Classified  Advertising  M: 
agers.  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

19- 22 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Shoreham  Hotel,  Ws 
ington,  D.C. 

20- 22 — Nebraska  Press  Association,  93rd  annual  convention.  Hotel  Lineol 
Lincoln.  , 

24-27 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Waldorf-Astoria 
New  York  City. 
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If  you  want  to  see 
right  through 
the  Bamboo  Curtain... 


Bob  Elegant  is  your  man  in  Hong  Kong 


Robert  S.  Elegant,  Los  Angeles  Times  Hong  Kong 
Bureau  head,  was  the  first  free-world  journalist  to  predict 
the  Red  China  purges . . .  the  first  to  report  Communist 
China’s  internal  leadership  conflict . . .  the  first  to  describe 
the  Sino-Soviet  ideological  split. 

Time  Magazine,  in  naming  Elegant  “one  of  the  best!’ 
credits  the  quality,  accuracy  and  depth  of  his  dispatches 
to  “instinct!’  Instinct  perhaps  — but  instinct  stemming 
from  deep  knowledge.  A  lifelong  study  of  Chinese  history 
and  customs,  upon  which  four  authoritative  books  are 
based.  A  Master’s  degree  in  Oriental  languages,  which 


enables  Elegant  to  fit  a  chance  street-corner  conversation, 
or  a  casual  letter  from  Peking,  into  the  complex  puzzle 
that  is  Red  China  today. 

Bob  Elegant’s  work  is  a  direct  reflection  of  his  dedica¬ 
tion  to  professional  excellence.  The  same  dedication  that 
characterizes  the  newspaper  he  represents.  The  Los 
Angeles  Times  — the  newspaper  preferred  by  Western 
America’s  largest  and  most  influential  audience.  The 
insistence  on  journalistic  excellence  through  which  The 
Times  continues  to  seek,  attract  — and  challenge  — men  of 
Bob  Elegant’s  knowledge,  skill  and  worldwide  reputation. 


The  Los  Angeles  Times 

LARGEST  CIRCULATION  IN  THE  WEST  -  SAS.tSO  EVERY  WEEKDAY;  t.ttA  914  EVERY  SUNDAY 


if  it  if 


Who  saves 
trading  stamps? 


With  trading  stamps  as  popular  today  as  ever, 
the  question  is,  who  doesn’t? 

The  latest  study,  conducted  for  S&H  by  Benson 
&  Benson,  Inc.,  shows  that  85  percent  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  households  are  saving  trading  stamps  for 
redemption,  making  1966  the  fifth  consecutive  year 
in  which  the  figure  was  more  than  80  percent. 

The  study  showed  again  that  stamp  saving  is  al¬ 
most  equally  popular  in  every  segment  of  the  popu¬ 
lation,  no  matter  how  it’s  categorized. 

Take  families  in  large  cities  and  nearby  suburbs. 
Eighty-six  percent  save  trading  stamps.  In  smaller 
cities,  82  percent  of  the  households  save  them.  And 
in  farm  areas,  the  figure  is  78  f>ercent. 

Some  other  statistics:  Among  families  with  in¬ 
comes  between  $5,000  and  $10,000,  a  total  of  88 
percent  are  saving  trading  stamps.  For  married 
couples  over  55,  the  rate  is  91  percent;  under  35, 
the  total  is  83  percent.  Among  high  school  gradu¬ 
ates,  it’s  86  percent.  For  those  who  have  attended 
college,  it’s  82  percent. 

(And  while  we’re  discussing  surveys:  In  mid- 
November,  when  consumers  across  the  country  were 
expressing  concern  over  high  food  prices,  Benson 
&  Benson  asked  housewives  to  name  the  main  cause 
of  high  prices.  Sixty-one  percent  blamed  various  in¬ 
flationary  factors  in  the  enonomy.  Only  three  per¬ 
cent  named  trading  stamps.) 

All  of  which  reminds  this  stamp  company  of  how 
successful  we’ve  been  in  making  friends  and  serving 
customers.  And  how  hard  we  have  to  go  on  working 
at  it. 

Need  information  about  trading  stamps?  Write  or 
call  the  local  office  or  redemption  center  of  The 
Sperry  and  Hutchinson  Company. 


An  American  Way  of  Thrift  Since  1896 
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Newspapers,  among  their  multiple  and  valuable  services. 

often  ser\'e  as  emergency  umbrellas  in  sudden  rains,  l)ut 
they  are  somewhat  difficult  to  control  for  good  protection. 
Now,  a  printer  has  invented  and  obtained  a  patent  for  a  “News¬ 
paper-Umbrella.”  a  folding  plastic  frame-holder  that  easily  can 
be  carried  in  the  pocket  to  have  handy.  The  printer  is  Joseph 
Zweben  (2492  Williams  Court,  Bellmore,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.),  whose 
practical  gadget  is  his  third  invention,  the  other  two  being 
concerned  with  newspapers  and  printing,  too.  Incidentally,  he 
has  a  son  at  M.l.T. 

— IlocauM-  several  lop-flight  Si.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  reKrileiiieii 
were  either  sick  or  on  vacation,  a  veteran  assistant  city  editor, 
(^rl  R.  Baldwin,  returned  to  his  old  desk  and  hammered  out  the  I, 
main  story  on  the  tornado  that  swept  through  .St.  Louis  County 
the  evening  of  Jan.  24.  Baldwin  filled  three  columns  of  type 
the  next  morning  for  the  first  edition.  I..aler  he  was  complimented 
on  his  snioolh-runninK  story.  had  some  of  the  best  lef:nirn 
in  the  business  repurling  to  me,”  be  said,  “so  ibe  wrilinc  wasn’t 
the  chore  it  could  have  been.  But  do  fcive  me  credit  for  one  ihinis. 
I.el  it  be  said  that  I  never  onee  used  the  word  twister— I  wist  inp 
wind  once,  yes— hut  not  twister.’'  Incidentally,  Bahlwin  said  hr 
formed  the  lead  to  his  story— it  bewail,  “Uayligbl  revealed  dcso. 
lalion  Imlay.  .  .  the  night  before. 


On  Upping  the  Ante 

It's  come  to  be  tradition 

Willi  papers,  bad  or  nice. 

To  mention  eompetition 

Just  when  they  raise  their  price. 

— Al  Goodman,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

- — Column  title  in  Sweep,  publication  of  the  New'  York  City 
.Sanitation  Department  is  “Collectors’  Items.”  ....  Column 
title  in  the  New  Mexican  (Santa  Fe)  is  “Sol  y  Sombra.”  mean¬ 
ing  sun  and  .shadow' . Tongue-twisting  headline  in  the 

Pupet  Sound  Panorama,  weekend  magazine  supplement  of  the 
Everett  (Wash.)  Herald  (over  a  cost-of-living  column  by  Pano¬ 
rama  Editor  Bill  Hill)  :  “Through  the  Haze  Is  a  Maze  of  Dis¬ 
torted  Discourses.”  ....  Heady  heads:  “Husband  Gets  the 
Shock  of  His  Wife,  Finds  Mistress  Re-Volting” — Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer;  “Luci’s  Silent  (Pass  the  Pickles)” — Knoxville 
News-Sentinel;  “Fabled  Forecast  Foretells  Fanciful,  Fun-Filled 

Future” — Navy  Times . Both  Paul  Trench,  San  Antonio 

Light  editorial  writer,  and  Marshall  L.  Reed,  Columbia  (S.  C.l 
,  Record  leisure  editor,  point  out  that  the  decades-old  sentence 
for  testing  spelling  copied  here  Jan.  21  left  off  the  last  three 
,  words,  “with  unparalleled  ecstasy.” 

^I.fewi<i  B.  Edwards,  assistant  day  managing  editor,  CAereland 
Plain  Dealer,  writes:  “May  I  set  the  record  straight  about  ’an 
Edwin  Meade  (Ted)  Robinson,  who  apparently  had  been  a  news¬ 
paperman,'  mentioned  in  an  item  in  your  Jan.  21  eolumn.  al- 
I  tribuled  to  Rudolph  M.  Unger  of  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Ted 
Robinson  was  an  important,  widely  known  slalT  member  of  the 
'  Plain  Dealer  from  1910  until  his  death  in  1946.  He  was  an 
I  editorial  page  eolumn  eonductor  known  as  the  'Philosopher  of 
I  Folly.'  He  was  literary  editor  for  the  Plain  Dealer  from  1922 : 
until  his  death.  He  was  also  author  of  five  books.  He  maintained  | 
a  summer  borne  in  Provincetown,  Mass.,  where  his  widow  still ' 
;  lives.  His  son,  the  late  Ted  Robinsem  Jr.,  was  onee  an  editor  on 
<  the  staff  of  Newstreek  and,  more  recently,  a  free  lance  writer  in 
I  New  York.  The  poem  attributed  to  Mr.  Robinson  by  Mr.  Unger 
is  typical  of  the  type  of  humor  which  graced  his  daily  column  in 
!  the  Plain  Dealer  for  years.”  .  .  .  Dick  Ellers,  Suburbs  Department. 

!  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  writes  about  the  same  poem:  “The  poem 
about  the  newspaper  guy  getting  into  heaven  prompts  me  to 
offer  this  explanation— -why  there  will  always  be  newsmen  in 
heaven:  They  won't  need  doctors;  there  will  be  no  sickness.  They 
won't  need  lawyers  or  judges;  there  won't  be  any  trouble.  They 
won't  even  need  the  elergy;  everyone  who  gets  to  heaven  is  saved. 
They  won't  need  grocers,  car  dealers,  etc.  But  they  will  have  to 
have  newsmen  because  the  people  up  on  the  north  side  of  heaven 
will  always  want  to  know  what's  going  im  on  the  south  side. 
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HE  NEW  YORK  MARKET? 


1.  LOWEST  COST 
PER  THOUSAND 

of  any  standard  size  newspaper 
in  the  N.Y.  Metro  Area! 

2.  NEW  YORK’S 
2nd  LARGEST 
NEWSPAPER  BUY! 

3.  LARGEST 
HOME  DELIVERED 
CIRCULATION! 

THAT’S  WHY 


REACHING  S34,000 


NEW  YORK  FAMILIES  DAILY! 


COMBINED  POWER  OF: 


LONG  ISLAND  PRESS 
LONG  ISLAND  STAR-JOURNAL 
STATEN  ISLAND  ADVANCE 
STAR-LEDGER 
JERSEY  JOURNAL 


represented  nationally  by  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt 
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editorial 

Comeuppance 

The  American  {people  have  held  their  heads  high — have  bragged 
to  the  world — about  our  space  program,  our  count  downs,  our 
launches,  our  failures  conducted  in  the  full  glare  of  news  coverage 
and  publicity.  Our  pride  has  been  self-induced.  Our  confidence  that 
“we  the  people”  have  had  a  front  row  seat  for  every  event  has  been 
NAS.Vinduced.  We  have  sneered  in  public  at  the  Soviet  program,  not 
at  its  accomplishments,  but  at  its  policy  of  secrecy.  We  have  been  led 
to  believe  that  the  Soviets  have  told  us  only  of  successes  and  not  of 
multiple  failures,  some  of  them  disastrous.  Our  national  egotism  has 
been  fed — hundreds  of  newsmen  have  witnessed  our  launches  which 
is  something  the  Russians  wouldn’t  dare  do. 

We  have  been  lucky — which  is  no  slur  at  our  technology  or  scientists 
but  raises  a  question  about  our  so-called  “open”  news  |x>licies  when 
the  going  gets  bad. 

The  recent  disaster  at  Cape  Kennedy  indicates  we  are  no  less  re¬ 
luctant  to  face  up  to  disaster  than  anyone  else.  Not  only  were  our  re¬ 
porters  not  prepared  for  it — none  of  them  were  there  for  the  simulated 
flight  test — but  neither  were  our  space  officials.  One  of  them  has  said; 
“There  was  no  disaster  plan  for  this  kind  of  accident  so  we  just  played 
it  by  ear.”  What  that  meant  was  that  the  full  inijx)rt  of  the  tragedy  was 
fed  out  piecemeal. 

It  was  one  hour  and  20  minutes  after  the  accident  before  wire  service 
reporters  were  told — NASA  says  the  announcement  was  delayed  until 
relatives  of  the  dead  spacemen  got  the  word — and  then  the  statement 
was  about  a  fire  and  one  fatality  involving  an  unnamed  crew  member. 
Announcement  of  the  triple  deaths  came  some  time  later,  a  fact  that 
all  concerned  knew  at  the  start. 

Original  announcements  said  all  three  men  died  within  seconds. 
This  was  contradicted  in  interviews  with  engineers  who  reported  cries 
from  the  astronauts  for  the  last  12  seconds.  No  comment  from  N.\SA. 
There  were  other  instances  of  a  credibility  gap. 

The  lessons  for  NASA  officials  and  for  newsmen  are  obvious.  Space 
travel  is  fraught  with  dangers  in  every  test,  every  maneuver,  every  piece 
of  equipment,  but  we  became  complacent  about  them  because  of  our 
successes.  NASA’s  record  of  dealing  with  the  jrress  up  to  now  has  been 
pretty  good  and  if  it  hasn’t  already  developed  a  “disaster  plan”  for 
such  accidents  it  soon  will.  News  media  have  learned  that  nothing  in 
the  space  program  should  be  considered  “routine”  and  that  front  row 
seat  should  never  l>e  left  unoccupied  at  any  time. 

Advertising  and  Higher  Prices 

T^onai.1)  F.  Turner,  assistant  attorney  general  in  charge  of  the  anti- 
trust  division,  may  have  brought  a  sigh  of  relief  to  the  American 
.Advertising  Federation  when  he  said  he  does  not  believe  in  a  broad- 
scale  program  imposing  limitations  on  advertising.  But  that  sigh  must 
have  turned  into  a  gasp  when  he  asserted  advertising  contributes  to 
higher  prices.  The  one  basic  economic  principle  it  is  most  difficult  to 
understand  is  that  if  a  company  cancels  all  advertising  and  reduces 
the  per  unit  cost  of  its  product  by  one-half  cent  or  a  few  dollars,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  advertising  exjx;nditure  per  unit  of  sales,  there  is 
no  guarantee  that  the  same  number  of  units  will  be  sold.  In  fact,  it  is 
almost  a  certainty  that  without  advertising  the  number  of  unit  sales 
will  decline.  When  that  happens  the  per  unit  cost  of  manufacturing 
increases  and  so  will  the  cost  to  the  consumer,  if  the  company  stays 
in  business.  Is  that  so  difficult  to  understand? 


**And  this  is  the  confidence  that  we  hate 
in  hint,  that,  if  we  ask  anything  according 
to  his  will,  he  heareth  us.” 

I  John  5:14 
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THE  PRESS  rs  AFRICA 

Africa’s  younger  generation  is  pinning 
iis  hopes  on  the  development  of  a  free  and 
lourageous  press. 

This  is  a  journalist’s  conclusion  after  a 
Mur  of  seven  countries  in  Africa:  Ethiopia, 
[en>a,  Uganda,  Sudan,  Nigeria,  Ghana 
nd  Liberia. 

(her  a  mug  of  beer  in  tbe  Ikoyi  Hotel, 
a  Lagos  editor  told  me  that  Nigeria  would 
flot  have  experienced  two  blood  baths  in  a 
12inonth  period  if  there  were  a  vigorous 
press  that  focused  attention  on  government 
.orniption  and  served  as  a  vehicle  for  ex¬ 
pression  of  grievances. 

A  similar  observation  was  made  by  a 
newspaperman  in  Accra.  Incidentally, 
(Ghana’s  newspapers  today  are  having  a 
hey-day  in  reporting  the  discovery  of 
imnney  and  real  estate  illegally  acquired 
|by  Nkrumah  and  his  associates. 

In  the  countries  I  visited,  there  is  a  lot 
Ilf  talk  about  establishing  a  Pan-African 
news  agency.  There  is  undoubtedly  a 
great  need  for  a  news  service  specializing 
in  Africa,  knowledgeable  in  the  problems 
4  the  continent. 

A  reporter  for  the  People,  a  daily  in 
Kampala,  Uganda,  warned  against  such  an 
agency’s  being  financed  and  controlled  by 
\frican  governments.  It  will  turn  out  to 
he  a  “non-starter,”  he  said. 

What  would  happen  is  that  no  paper 
outside  Africa  would  subscribe  to  a  gov¬ 
ernment-controlled  agency,  as  only  an  of- 
i('ial  version  of  events  (not  always  the 
real  version)  would  be  given.  On  the 
ilher  hand,  papers  in  Africa  would  be 
bli^icd  to  subscribe  or  run  the  risk  of  . 
being  labelled  neo-colonialist  stooges  for 
referring  non-African  news  agencies. 

A  Pan-African  news  agency  will  involve 
■iihslantial  financing.  The  only  answer 
-eems  to  be  for  such  an  agency  to  be  set  up 
nder  the  auspices  of  the  newspapers 
ihemselves,  or  as  a  public  corporation  in- 
'iiing  newspaper  readers  to  invest  in  the 
fnterprise. 

African  newspapermen  attribute  the  in- 
'lahility  of  their  governments  to  the  fact 
lhat  there  is  little  discussion  of  public  af- 
fair<.  Several  journals  are  embarrassingly 
laudatory  of  the  party  in  power. 
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The  newspapermen  I  spoke  to  would 
like  to  see  a  discussion  or  debate  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  political  parties  in  a 
“Meet  the  Press”  typte  of  forum. 

For  reasons  of  prestige,  most  of  the 
-African  countries  have  one  or  two  tele¬ 
vision  channels;  viewing  time  averages 
five  hours  a  day. 

Kololo,  a  Kampala  journalist,  suggested 
an  unrehearsed  TV  program  in  which  pub¬ 
lic  officials  would  explain  and  defend 
their  policies. 

“It  is  no  secret  that  in  Europe  and 
-America  the  television  cameras  have 
brought  politicians  right  into  people’s  liv¬ 
ing  rooms.  The  result  has  been  that  the 
obviously  shifty  and  dishonest  are  un¬ 
masked.”  he  said. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  the  Eastern  Eu¬ 
ropean  governments  are  aware  of  the  in¬ 
creasing  influence  of  the  African  press. 

East  Africa’s  first  daily  evening  news¬ 
paper,  the  Evening  News,  was  launched 
in  Tanzania  on  December  9.  1%6.  It  is  a 
sister  paper  to  the  Swahili  Weekly, 
Mwengo. 

Just  before  the  inauguration  of  the 
Evening  News,  Otinl  Kambona,  chief  edi¬ 
tor  of  Mwengo,  negotiated  a  five-year,  in¬ 
terest-free  loan  from  the  Soviet  Union  with 
which  to  buy  a  complete  printing  press 
for  the  evening  daily.  The  Czechoslovak 
government  also  promised  him  two  scholar¬ 
ships  for  Tanzanian  journalists. 

It  seems  that  the  training  of  African 
newspapermen  (and  for  that  matter,  the 
training  of  journalists  from  other  develop¬ 
ing  areas)  should  now  become  a  primary 
concern  of  the  Western  aid-giving  nations. 
America’s  newsrooms  and  universities  can 
contribute  immensely  to  the  development 
of  an  independent  and  enterprising  -Af¬ 
rican  press. 

Pastor  B.  Sison 

Bowie,  Marvland 

#  # 

SEAT  BELTS 

In  a  few  years,  most  of  the  cars  on  the 
road  will  have  seat  belts  available  for  use. 
They  are  now  standard  equipment  on  new 
cars.  Unfortunately,  we  in  the  Injury 
Control  Program  of  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Studies  know  from  studies  we  have 
supported  that  most  people  still  are  not 
wearing  these  belts  at  all  times. 

We  know  of  at  least  three  newspapers  in 
the  country  that  follow  a  practice  we  be¬ 
lieve  is  helping  to  convince  Americans  of 
the  way  seat  belts  save  lives.  These  papers 
report  whether  or  not  seat  belts  were  in 
use  by  those  motorists  involved  in  auto¬ 
mobile  accidents,  showing  by  example 
their  considerable  merit. 

The  newspapers  are:  The  Denver  Post, 
the.  Rocky  Mountain  News,  Denver;  and 
the  Loudon  Times-Mirror,  published  in 
Leesburg.  Virginia. 

An  example  of  this  usage  is  found  in  the 
Times-Mirror,  December  1,  and  the  story 
reads  in  part: 

“Reginald  P.  Sauls,  62,  of  .Alexandria, 
died  of  internal  injuries  in  Fairfax  Hos¬ 
pital  about  four  hours  after  he  was  thrown 
from  his  pickup  truck  in  a  crash  four  miles 
west  of  Chantilly  at  7:10  a.m.  .  .  .  Saul's 
vehicle  was  not  equipped  with  seat  belts. 
(Italics  is  mine.)” 

Other  automobile  accident  reports  in  the 
same  issue  carry  similar  reporting  about 
the  use  of  seat  belts. 
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If  E&P  were  to  bring  this  practice  to 
the  attention  of  Editors  and  Publishers 
across  the  nation,  we  would  hope  some  of 
them  might  find  merit  in  the  idea  and  con¬ 
vert  it  to  local  use.  The  Public  Health 
Service  also  would  be  glad  to  provide  ma¬ 
terial  for  promotional  use  about  seat  belts. 
Research  we  have  supported,  for  example, 
shows  that  if  everyone  in  this  country  used 
seat  belts  when  riding  in  motor  vehicles, 
at  least  5.(X)0  lives  would  be  saved  each 
year  and  2.^0.000  persons  would  be  spared 
hospitalization. 

I  know  of  no  better  way  to  keep  motor¬ 
ists  advised  of  the  protection  seat  belts- 
afford,  than  through  reports  in  stories  on 
vehicular  accident  coverage,  indicating 
whether  or  not  seat  belts  were  in  use.  1 
am  sure  every  police  department  in  the 
United  States  would  be  glad  to  provide 
such  information  in  regular  accident  re¬ 
ports. 

Richard  E.  Marland,  Ph.D. 
Chief,  Injury  Control  Program 
Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C. 

*  -»  « 

CAN  DO  DOES 

We  have  enjoyed  your  series  on  Action 
Line  columns  around  the  country.  You 
might  be  interested  in  knowing  that  the 
Diamondhack  is  one  of  the  few  college 
newspapers  to  run  a  similar  column. 

Called  Can  Do,  the  column  usually  runs 
twice  a  week  and  is  manned  by  one  of  our 
reporters  operating  under  an  assistant 
managing  editor.  Both  phone  calls  and 
letters  about  campus  problems  are  ac¬ 
cepted. 

Can  Do  has  solved  a  wide  range  of  prob¬ 
lems.  It  has  brought  hot  water  to  a  cold 
dormitory  shower:  it  has  discovered  why 
a  .student’s  draft  card  did  not  arrive;  and. 
after  turning  on  heat  in  a  classroom  build¬ 
ing.  Can  Do  lowered  the  temperature  at 
the  request  of  sweltering  students. 

In  short,  the  column  has  been  the  same 
success  for  our  four-times-a-week.  17.(X)0 
circulation  paper  that  it  has  been  for 
metro  dailies. 

Jerry  Ceppos 

Universitv  of  Maryland. 

College  PaVk.  Md. 


Short  Takes 

Their  gift  from  their  children  was  a 
lively  silver  tea  service. — Canon  City 
(Colo.)  Record. 

• 

After  taking  the  money,  the  man 
licked  the  girl  inside  the  vault. — Clovis 
(N.  M.)  News- Journal. 

• 

The  next  big  struggle  will  be  to  grab 
tv  viewers  who  keep  their  seats  on  from 
11:30  p.m.  into  the  small  hours. — 
Shreveport  (La.)  Times. 

• 

Ben  Kemer,  St.  Louis  Hawks’  owner, 
will  fake  an  announcement  tomorrow. — 
Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune. 

Our  home  is  just  like  the  one  in  “You 
Can’t  Fake  It  With  You.” — Monroe  (La.) 
Morning  World. 
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‘Every  newspaper  should  not  be  The  New  York 
Times,  even  if  it  could  be. 

'But  I  never  knew  a  newspaperman  who  didn’t 
want  his  newspaper  to  match  the  spirit  of  The 
Times.  That,  as  far  as  other  newspapermen  are 
concerned,  is  the  great  thing  about  The  Times.  It 
gpves  us  a  visible  conscience  and  a  set  of  achieved 
goals  every  day  against  which  to  match  our  own 
performance. 

Without  The  Times,  what  would  our  model  be?' 


Bob  Rogers 

Managing  Editor,  The  American-Statesman 
Austin,  Texas 
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ABC  Reports  Circulation  N.»  v„kP.p«, 

Cut  rress  Runs 

Gains  in  U.S.  and  Canada  D«ringBi«zard 


Chicago 

Total  reported  circulation  for 
weekday  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  in¬ 
creased  by  more  than  500,000 
copies  in  1966,  according  to  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 

The  study  revealed  also  that 
combined  Sunday  copy  sales  for 
the  U.S.  and  Canada  was  up 
more  than  400,000  over  the  1965 
figure. 

I  The  new  reported  totals,  based 
on  six-months  averages  for  the 
period  ending  Sept.  30,  1966,  is 
85,4.51,052  weekday  and  50,069,- 
192  Siutday. 

The  number  of  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  reporting  was  dowm  31 
from  the  previous  year  and  the 
number  of  Sunday  papers  re¬ 
porting  dropped  by  seven. 

The  1966  compilation  includes 
lata  on  1,769  daily  newspapers 
(1,422  evening,  334  morning, 
and  13  all-day  papers)  and  564 
Sunday  papers,  for  a  total  of 
as  compared  to  2,371  in 

;%.■). 

More  than  94%  of  the  daily 
:ijtal,  and  more  than  96%  of  the 
Sunday  total  is  ABC-audited  and 
reported. 


The  ABC  gave  the  breakdown 
on  reported  circulation  as  fol¬ 
lows: 


UNITED  STATES 


315  a.m.  papers  . . 
1,336  p.m.  papers  . 
13  all-day  papers  . 


24,701,378 

35,829,371 

590,341 


557  Sunday  papers  .  49,358,991 
CANADA 

19  a.m.  papers  .  1,000,333 

86  p.m.  papers  .  3,329,629 

7  Sunday  papers  . . .  710,201 


No  circulation  figures  were 
available  for  100  papers  in  the 
U.S.  and  four  in  Canada,  com¬ 
pared  with  54  and  four,  respec¬ 
tively,  in  last  year’s  study.  The 
non-reporting  papers  would  be 
a  negligible  factor  in  the  total, 
ABC  said. 

The  1966  gains  of  .88%  in 
weekday  circulation  and  .91% 
in  Sunday  circulation  are 
slightly  higher  than  those  regis¬ 
tered  in  the  previous  year. 

Most  significant  gains  are 
those  in  reported  Canadian  cir¬ 
culation,  which  is  fully  ABC-au¬ 
dited.  While  last  year’s  study 


showed  a  decrease,  this  year’s 
shows  a  2.14%  increase  daily, 
and  an  8.25%  increase  Sunday. 

In  both  the  U.S.  and  Canada, 
circulation  gains  were  well  di¬ 
vided  between  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning  papers.  Morning  circulation 
was  up  .72%,  and  evening  was 
up  .82%.  All-day  papers  in  the 
U.S.  showed  a  gain  of  12.96% 
over  1965  to  a  total  of  590,341. 

Weekday  circulation  increased 
in  39  states,  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia,  and  all  Canadian  prov¬ 
inces. 

Morning  circulation  increased 
in  37  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  while  evening  totals 
increased  in  35  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

All-day  circulation  was  up  in 
all  but  one  of  the  10  states  in 
which  it  was  reported  for  1966. 

The  ABC  showed  gains  in 
Sunday  circulation  for  35  states, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  all 
three  provinces  having  Sunday 
newspapers. 

The  largest  decrea.se  in  daily 
circulation,  by  state,  was  regis¬ 
tered  in  California  morning  pa¬ 
pers,  down  97,000  after  the  loss 
of  one  morning  paper  in  San 
Francisco. 


1,212  Dailies  Priced  at  a  Dime 


For  the  first  time,  more  than 
1,000  daily  newspapers  ai’e 
[iriced  at  10  cents  per  copy,  ac- 
ording  to  a  survey  by  the 
American  New'spajier  Publishers 
Assiiciation  of  English  and  for- 
ign-language  dailies  in  the 
I’nited  States,  Canada,  Ber- 
mida,  Puerto  Rico,  U.S.  Virgin 
Idands  and  West  Indies. 

The  survey  shows  that  at  the 
-iid  of  la.st  year,  1,212  daily 
'\v.si)apers  w'ere  selling  at  10 
^Mts  per  copy,  an  increase  of 
>il  over  the  number  of  dime 
apers  one  year  earlier  and 
.151  more  than  in  1956. 

The  number  of  5-cent  dailies 
■opped  from  463  to  334;  6-cents 
'oni  33  to  27 ;  7-cents  from  324 
'  227  and  8-cents  from  47  to  37. 
'nly  in  Alaska  were  any  news¬ 
papers  priced  at  15c. 

Reports  from  1,322  dailies 
fidicated  that  457  had  increased 
heir  prices  to  readers  during 
1^66,  compared  with  285  in  1965. 
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Two  papers  in  Illinois,  one  in 
Canada  and  one  in  the  West 
Indies  held  to  the  3c  price.  One 
each  in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and 
West  Virginia  were  reported 
at  4c. 

Daily  newspapers  retailing  at 
lOc  represent  65.3%  of  total 
newspapers.  In  1965,  the  5c 
newspapers  represented  25.3% 
of  total  newspapers,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  IS*?!;  in  1966. 

Home-Delivery  Priees 

In  all  cases,  the  10c  price  per 
copy  does  not  mean  that  the 
home-delivery  sub.scriber  pays 
60c  a  week  for  the  newspaper. 
For  some  the  weekly  price  may 
be  as  low  as  50c.  For  others  a 
premium  may  be  charged  for 
doorstep  .service. 

Sunday  editions  of  daily  new.s- 
papers  retailing  at  15c  represent 
30.3%  of  total,  as  compared  with 
35%  in  1965.  Number  selling  at 
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10c,  20c  and  25c  have  increased, 
while  those  selling  at  5c,  14c,  1.5c 
and  21c  have  decreased. 

The  ANPA  report  shows  10 
Sunday  newspapers  priced  at 
.5c  in  Oklahoma,  and  four  in 
Texas. 

Publishers  also  were  asked  to 
tell  what  effect  a  price  increase 
had  on  circulation.  A  tabulation 
of  the  replies  showed: 

119  papers  gained  circulation. 

75  reported  no  change. 

141  had  los.ses  (132  gave  10% 
or  less,  9  gave  between  11  and 
40%,). 

51  had  no  recovery. 

19  recovered  all  los.ses. 

14  recovered  between  1  and 
25% ;  42  recovered  between  30 
and  50%;  15  recovered  between 
60  and  97%,. 

96  had  a  10%  or  less  gain  in 
circulation  revenue;  89%  be¬ 
tween  11  and  25%;  18  between 
27  and  75%,.  (Total  of  203  re¬ 
ported  revenue  increase) . 


While  a  blizzard  bringing  12 
inches  of  snow’  blocked  out  views 
of  skyscrapers  in  New  York, 
Feb.  7,  Manhattan’s  evening 
newspaper  delivery  trucks 
snarled  in  floundering  traffic  as 
readers  departed  early  for  home 
from  offices  and  stores. 

By  Wedne.sday,  some  degree 
of  normality  in  distribution  was 
reported  by  circulators. 

Jack  Underwood,  New  Yark 
News  circulation  manager,  de¬ 
scribed  the  problems  as  being 
“as  bad  as  anything  I’ve  had  to 
deal  with  since  joining  the 
News.”  He  said  that  on  Tuesday 
night  the  News  shaved  750,000 
copies  from  its  “two-million- 
plus  press  run.”  On  Wednesday, 
he  said,  the  circulation  picture 
looked  “much  improved,  al¬ 
though  problems  remain  in  the 
suburbs  where  many  streets  are 
still  blocked  off  and  some  dealers 
have  not  opened  .  . 

John  Cintula,  circulation  di¬ 
rector  of  the  New  York  Post, 
reported  “substantial  cuts”  on 
Tue.sday  in  the  newspaper’s 
sales.  The  Po.st,  he  said,  pro¬ 
duced  three  editions  instead  of 
six.  “We  were  helped  with  the 
final  edition,”  he  noted,  “because 
the  Stock  Exchange  closed  an 
hour  early.” 

John  Potulny,  manager.  News 
Dealers  Sales  Division  of  Dow 
Jones  Co.,  said  that  in  the  New 
Vork  Metropolitan  area — “con¬ 
sidered  by  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal  to  include  25  counties” — 20 
to  25,000  “units  were  cut 
off  .  .  .” 

The  Journal,  he  said,  had 
achieved  normal  mail  distribu¬ 
tion  but  it  couldn’t  guarantee 
receipt  of  copies  on  time. 

Nathan  Gold.stein,  circulation 
dirtH'tor  of  the  .Vcw  York  Times, 
said  “we  were  short  on  composi¬ 
tors  and  pressmen  but  w’e  were 
able  to  run  800,000  copies,  the 
normal  run  for  this  time  of  the 
year  l>eing  900,000  copies.” 

Sales,  .said  Goldstein,  were 
“coming  back  nicely  on  Wednes¬ 
day  and  Thursday.” 

Matt  Meyer,  president  of  the 
World  Journal  Tribune,  .said 
“we  managed  to  produce  four 
editions  for  Manhattan,  two  for 
the  suburbs.”  WJT,  he  reported, 
cut  back  on  production  of  30%, 
of  its  700,000  run.  Meyer,  too, 
said  it  was  a  “lucky  break”  that 
the  stock  markets  closed  early. 
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INSTEAD  OF  ‘WIDGET’ 


Conniff  For  Change 
To  New  York  World 


Some  New  Yorkers  say  they’re 
reading:  “The  World’’ .  .  .  others 
call  it  “The  Trib’’  .  .  .  vendors 
hawk  “The  Journal’’  .  .  .  and 
then  there  are  those  who  refer 
to  the  WJT  affectionately  as 
“Widget.” 

Frank  Conniff,  editor  of  the 
World  JoumcU  Tribune,  in  busi¬ 
ness  since  last  September,  told 
the  members  of  the  New  York 
State  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors  this  week  the  new  paper 
has  not  only  a  nomenclature 
problem  but  it  lacks  an  identity 
all  its  own. 

Then,  quipping  that  he  hadn’t 
heard  of  any  slowdown  in  the 
production  departments  “for  the 
past  20  minutes,”  he  confided 
that  WJT  has  other  serious 
difficulties  to  overcome  in  the 
fields  of  manpower  and  distribu¬ 
tion. 


As  for  the  name,  Conniff  says 
he  has  advanced  his  idea  for  a 
solution.  He  would  rename  the 
evening-Sunday  paper  “The  New 
York  World,”  but  he  hasn’t  won 
too  much  support  for  this 
change  among  the  tripartite 
ownership  of  John  Hay  W'hit- 
ney,  William  Randolph  Hearst 
Jr.  and  Jack  R.  Howard. 


years  of  normal  staff  attrition 
to  reach  any  newcomers  who  are 
knocking  on  the  door  to  get  jobs 
on  the  staff. 

But  the  older  people,  he  added, 
are  beginning  to  work  as  a  team 
and  he  discerns  a  development  of 
an  esprit  de  corps  that  will  give 
the  WJT  eventually  its  own 
image  on  the  New  York  joumal- 
i.sm  scene. 


Getting  Suzy,  the  Joumal- 
American’s  society  columnist,  to 
.share  a  page  in  the  WJT  with 
the  Herald  Tribune’s  Eugenia 
Sheppard  has  been  one  of  his 
strategic  achievements,  Conniff 
said. 


.Srhaap  Taking  Leave 


He  said  criticism  of  the  WJT 
for  carrying  “too  many  colum¬ 
nists”  may  be  justifiable  but  he 
spoke  highly  of  all  of  them — 
even  four  Broadway  specialists. 
Jimmy  Breslin,  according  to 
Conniff,  is  handled  as  a  reporter 
and  not  as  a  columnist.  Both  he 
and  Dick  Schaap  work  on  as¬ 
signments  under  Conniff’s  direct 
super\’ision.  Schaap,  incidental¬ 
ly,  is  taking  a  leave  of  absence 
to  fulfill  commitments  on  two 
books. 


The  late  Roy  W,  Howard 
merged  the  Pulitzer  family’s 
World  and  the  New  York  Tele¬ 
gram  in  February,  1931,  and 
preserved  the  World  name  in  the 
hyphenated  title.  When  the  Sun 
was  added  to  the  combination  in 
1950  its  logotype  became  only  a 
sub-head. 


Conniff,  a  former  Hearst  edi¬ 
tor,  explained  to  the  state’s  edi¬ 
tors  how  he  has  been  striving  to 
integrate  the  individual  charac¬ 
ters  of  the  WJT’s  predecessors 
while  melding  a  staff  drawn  to¬ 
gether  from  all  three.  Each  of 
the  previous  papers,  he  said,  had 
a  distinctive  style  and  flair.  He 
thought  the  best  features  of 
each  would  fit  under  the  single 
World  title. 


might  be  in  the  range  of 
600,000.” 

It’s  almost  impossible,  he  said, 
to  produce  half  a  million  copies 
of  the  late  edition  and  get  them 
around  to  important  sales  depots 
in  time  to  catch  the  armies  of 
home-goers.  The  only  home- 
delivery  system  of  any  account, 
he  added,  is  one  in  Brooklyn 
that  was  a  pilot  project  of  the 
World-Telegram  &  Sun. 

Even  with  these  distribution 
problems,  Conniff  advised  his 
colleagues,  the  WJT  organiza¬ 
tion  is  planning  ahead.  In  the 
near  future,  he  said,  a  West¬ 
chester  page  or  section  will  be 
developed  along  the  lines  of  the 
present  Brooklyn  split-run 
coverage. 


Many  times,  Conniff  said, 
Breslin  goes  out  on  his  own  to 
cover  a  major  news  story  and 
write  a  sidebar  column  on  it,  no 
matter  what  time  of  night  it 
might  occur. 


It  is  his  aim,  Conniff  ex¬ 
plained,  to  make  the  WJT  truly 
a  newspaper.  Other  papers  in 
New  York,  he  said,  have  a  way 
of  making  it  appear  that  they 
have  a  great  deal  of  “news”  each 
day  when  there  actually  is  a 
dearth  of  front-page  hard  news. 


In  the  matter  of  personnel, 
Conniff  said,  the  WJT  is  in  a 
straitjacket  as  a  result  of  the 
union  agreements,  particularly 
the  Guild  requirements  on  sen¬ 
iority.  This  has  deprived  him  of 
a  staff  rounded  out  with  a  lot  of 
young  talent,  Conniff  said,  and 
the  WJT  lost  several  desirable 
young  reporters  to  other  news¬ 
papers  in  the  city. 


Conniff  said  the  WJT  has  a 
preferential  rehiring  list  of  15 
to  20  persons  and  it  might  take 


Mitohell  Named  BM 
For  2  Newspapers 


Discussing  circulation,  Conniff 
reported  that  the  WJT  came  to 
life  after  the  December  slump 
and  broke  the  700,000  mark  in 
January.  The  treatment  of  the 
Manchester  book  quarrel  as  a 
factor  in  the  popularity  of 
Jacqueline  Kennedy  and  her 
brother-in-law.  Senator  Robert 
F.  Kennedy,  proved  to  be  a  big 
circulation  booster.  This  ap¬ 
proach  was  taken  to  the  story 
rather  than  letting  it  be  just  a 
publisher’s  court  battle  or  con¬ 
flict  between  the  author  and  the 
Kennedy  family. 

“I  am  certain,”  Conniff  de¬ 
clared,  “that  if  we  had  adequate 
equipment  we  could  go  close  to 
800,000  daily  now.  It  was  my 
original  estimate  that  the  paper 


Governor  Promises 
Open-Door  Policy 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania  Governor  Ray¬ 
mond  P.  Shafer,  addressing  a 
dinner  meeting  of  the  Central 
Pennsylvania  Professional  Chap¬ 
ter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  here 
Feb.  3,  pledged  an  “open  door 
policy  in  the  matter  of  public 
information”  during  his  adminis¬ 
tration. 

Governor  Shafer,  who  took 
office  Jan.  17  for  a  four-year 
term,  said  he  plans  to  hold 
“background  sessions”  with  the 
reporters  covering  Capitol  Hill, 
in  addition  to  having  regular 
news  conferences. 


Chron!cl«  publisher  Charles  de¬ 
Young  Thierof  holds  the  domino 
trophy. 


Domino  Meet 


Assists  Boys 


He  promised  the  “opening  up 
of  sources  of  news”  in  the  state 
government.  “So  far  as  my  ad¬ 
ministration  is  concerned,  we  are 
press-oriented,”  he  declared, 
noting  that  his  legislative  secre¬ 
tary,  Hugh  Flaherty;  his  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Commonwealth, 
Craig  Truax,  and  his  press  sec¬ 
retary,  Jack  Conmy,  are  all 
formej-  newspapermen. 


Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Raymond  J.  Mitchell,  person¬ 
nel  director  of  the  Record,  pub¬ 
lished  in  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  and 
its  sister  newspaper,  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Call  of  Paterson,  has  been 
named  business  manager  of  both 
papers  by  Publisher  Donald  G. 
Borg. 

He  succeeds  Kenneth  C.  Doty, 
w'ho  has  been  named  treasurer 
and  chief  financial  officer  of  the 
two  papers.  Mitchell  will  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  as  personnel  director  by 
Dan  Hall,  formerly  personnel 
director  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times  and  Independent. 

Mitchell  came  to  the  Record 
and  the  Call  after  12  years  as 
personnel  director  of  Dow  Jones 
&  Co. 


San  Francisco 

It’s  always  domino  time  in  San 
Francisco  but  the  big  action  day 
is  the  annual  “World  Cham¬ 
pionship  Domino  Tournament” 
sponsored  by  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle. 

That’s  when  the  city’s  leaders 
post  checks  of  $125  per  two-man 
team  payable  to  the  Hunters 
Point  Boys  Club  and  compete  for 
a  galaxy  of  awards  and  laurels. 

Even  before  play  begins  at 
9  a.m.  February  18  the  club 
receives  funds  which  will  pro¬ 
vide  40  percent  of  its  annual 
operating  costs.  By  midnight 
the  400  domino  players  have 
shared  a  wide  array  of  awards, 
with  the  championship  team 
picking  up  the  top  trophy  as  well 
as  four  tickets  for  trips  to  Rome. 

The  tournament  was  launched 
by  the  Chronicle  as  a  fund¬ 
raising  device  completed  in  a 
single  day.  Its  program  of  elim¬ 
inations  selects  16  highest 
scoring  teams  which  play  for  the 
championship. 

Chronicle  sponsorship  assures 
an  assortment  of  awards  which 
range  from  the  enormous  per¬ 
petual  trophy  to  skunk  caps  for 
losers.  William  J.  Zellerbach  of 
Crown  Zellerbach  Corporation 
is  chairman.  Teams  have  entered 
from  as  far  away  as  Mexico 
City. 
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Buttram  with  CofC 


Washington 
Jack  E.  Buttram  has  been  ap 
pointed  director  of  special  proj 
ects.  News  Department,  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States.  He  will  be  responsible 
for  coordinating  program  ano 
publicity  in  connection  with  the 
Chamber’s  special  event- 
throughout  the  country. 


EDITOR  3i  PUBLISHER  for  February  11,  196’ 


COPYRIGHT  SUIT  FILED 
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Editors  Defer  Stand 
On  Look’s  Embargo 


The  New  York  State  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors,  meeting 
this  week  in  New  York  City, 
avoided  taking  a  position  on  the 
World  Journal  Tribune’s  pre¬ 
mature  publication  of  excerpts 
from  “The  Death  of  a  Presi¬ 
dent,”  William  Manchester’s 
book  serial  in  Look  magazine. 

The  members  heard  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  incident  by  Frank 
ConniflF,  WJT  editor,  who  urged 
that  the  Society  call  for  some 
action,  possibly  legislation,  to 
protect  newspapers  from  law¬ 
suits  in  “the  gray  areas”  created 
by  release  times  fixed  unilater¬ 
ally  by  news  sources. 

A  day  later,  the  society’s 
president,  Paul  E.  Neville,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News,  announced  that  he  would 
appoint  a  special  committee  to 
study  the  situation  and  report  to 
the  membership  at  the  summer 
meeting. 

Several  days  before  the  edi¬ 
tors  met.  Look  magazine  filed  a 
civil  damage  action  against  the 
WJT  claiming  that  the  violation 
of  its  embargo  on  the  second 
installment  of  the  assassination 
book  constituted  a  deliberate  in¬ 
fringement  of  copyright  and 
resulted  in  unfair  competition. 

The  suit,  in  which  author 
William  Manchester  joined,  as¬ 
serted  that  the  WJT  story,  pub¬ 
lished  seven  hours  ahead  of  the 
fixed  6  p.m.  release,  exceeded  a 
300-word  limit  placed  by  the 
magazine  in  its  permission  for 
direct  quotation  from  the  article. 
Look  also  charged  that  the  WJT 
had  impaired  sale  of  the  maga¬ 
zine  by  promoting  its  own  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  book  installment. 

Look,  a  Cowles  publication, 
asked  the  court  to  enjoin  the 
newspaper  from  further  in¬ 
fringement  of  its  copyright  and 
to  assess  damages  on  the  basis 
of  $1  per  copy  of  the  WJT, 
which  would  amount  to  approxi¬ 
mately  $700,000  on  the  basis  of 
the  newspaper’s  circulation  re¬ 
port. 

Filing  of  the  suit  followed  a 
general  warning  from  Look  to 
news  media  that  it  would  prose¬ 
cute  any  infringement  of  the 
serialization  rights.  This  notice 
had  followed  the  institution  of  a 
lawsuit  against  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  for  publishing  large 
portions  of  the  first  installment 
before  Look’s  distribution  began 
and  also  for  reproducing  a  photo 
of  Look’s  copyrighted  front 
cover  without  permission. 


Conniif  told  the  editors  he 
acknowledged  that  the  WJT 
jumped  the  release  time  because 
copies  of  Time  and  Newsweek, 
containing  considerable  excerpts 
from  the  second  installment, 
were  being  sold  on  newsstands 
in  New  York  City  hours  before 
the  WJT  went  to  press  at  11 
a.m.  Jan.  23. 

“I  had  to  take  our  readers 
into  consideration  on  this  story 
— a  great  national  tragedy,”  said 
ConniflF.  He  argued  that  it  didn’t 
seem  right  that  anyone  should 
have  the  power  to  put  an  em¬ 
bargo  on  such  matter  and  then 
just  tell  the  news  media  that’s 
the  way  it  is,  with  no  participa¬ 
tion  by  them  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment. 

Earlier,  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  Look  and  Manchester  an¬ 
nounced  the  termination  of  the 
suit  filed  in  Federal  Court,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Roy  M.  Fisher,  editor  of  the 
News,  said:  “We  regret  the  en¬ 
tire  incident  which  arose  from 
our  misunderstanding.  The 
Daily  News  went  to  press  before 
our  editors  appreciated  that 
Look’s  release  date  was  6  p.m. 
Monday.  In  keeping  with  cus¬ 
tomary  journalistic  traditions 
and  standards  and  the  copyright 
law,  we  will  respect  Look’s  re¬ 
lease  dates  and  use  restrictions 
as  to  future  installments  from 
this  fascinating  book.” 

William  Arthur,  editor  of 
Look,  stated:  “We  feel  that  we 
have  amicably  settled  all  our 
differences  with  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  and  are  confident 
that  our  release  dates  and  the 
proper  use  of  this  copyrighted 
material  will  be  observed.” 

It  was  ConniflF’s  contention 
that  Look  had  purposely  blacked 
out  the  evening  newspapers  in 
setting  the  relea.se  time  to  favor 
the  Huntley-Brinkley  news  show 


Wins  Prize  for  Tour 

Melbourne 
Warren  Roll,  a  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin  photographer,  has  won 
a  section  of  an  international 
photographic  competition  in 
Australia  that  attracted  4,000 
entries  from  18  countries.  His 
portfolio  of  six  photographs  was 
selected  as  the  winner  of  the 
Photo-Journalism  section  of  the 
Pacific  Photographic  Fair.  He 
wins  $2000  expenses  for  a  tour 
to  study  photojournalism. 


on  television  and  the  New  York 
Times.  He  asserted  that  Look 
had  cooperated  with  Time  and 
Newsweek  in  supplying  material 
in  advance  so  they  could  use  it 
in  editions  that  go  on  sale  on 
Monday. 

In  an  informal  discussion  at 
their  meeting,  the  state  editors 
were  inclined  to  favor  a 
hands-oflf  attitude  at  this  time 
since  they  felt  that  copyright 
law  and  not  just  a  news  em¬ 
bargo  was  involved  in  litigation. 

Resolution  on  Grand  Jury 

The  editors  adopted  a  resolu¬ 
tion  which  calls  the  attention  of 
the  State  Judicial  Conference, 
policy-making  instrument  for 
the  courts,  to  what  they  said 
“appears  to  be  harassment”  of 
the  Albany  newspapers  by  the 
Albany  County  Grand  Jury. 

The  resolution  noted  that  the 
Hearst  papers’  publisher,  edi¬ 
tors  and  reporters  had  been 
subpoenaed  before  successive 
juries  over  the  past  five  years 
and  recently  the  sitting  jury 
returned  a  presentment  which 
criticized  editorials  in  the 
Knickerbocker  News  which  had 
condemned  previous  juries  for 
conducting  a  “whitewash”  in  an 
investigation. 

Question  of  I^egality 

Robert  G.  Fichenberg,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  News,  said 
there  was  some  question  whe¬ 
ther  the  judge  acted  within  the 
law  in  accepting  the  present¬ 
ment  which  charged  the  news¬ 
paper  with  “irresponsible  re¬ 
porting”  and  making  it  public. 
A  few  years  ago,  the  state  code 
was  amended  to  provide  that 
grand  juries  might  return  a 
presentment  only  against  pub¬ 
lic  officials.  (E&P,  Dec.  31, 
1966). 

During  the  debate  on  the  re¬ 
solution,  several  editors  wanted 
it  to  be  clear  that  the  Society 
had  endorsed  the  principle  of 
grand  jury  presentments  and 
was  not  now  trying  to  make  out 
a  special  case  because  a  news¬ 
paper  was  involved. 

A  resolution  putting  the  So¬ 
ciety  “firmly  on  record”  as  op¬ 
posed  to  criminal  amnesty  bills 
before  the  Legislature  ran  into 
mild  objections,  but  it  was 
adopted.  Some  editors  expressed 
concern  that  if  judges  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  expunge  a  first  crim¬ 
inal  offense  and  the  offender  is 
allowed  to  swear  later  that  he 
had  never  committed  the  crime, 
newspaper  libraries  would  en¬ 
counter  a  delicate  problem  of 
maintaining  this  information. 

The  newspaper,  itself,  could 
be  subjected  to  costly  litigation 
by  publishing  a  previous  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  person’s  criminal 
record  while  he  is  allowed  to 


commit  perjury,  it  was  pointed 
out. 

‘Friend-of-lhe-Press’  Award 

A  retired  chief  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  Charles  S. 
Desmond,  was  given  the  Soci¬ 
ety’s  John  Peter  Zenger  Friend- 
of-the-Press  Award  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  his  fight  for  open  records 
in  public  agencies,  his  espousal 
of  grand  jury  presentment,  his 
opinions  in  cases  involving  cen¬ 
sorship  and  obscenity,  and  his 
general  cooperation  with  news¬ 
men. 

Judge  Desmond  declared  in 
his  acceptance  speech  that  he 
didn’t  think  the  press  and  the 
bar  ever  could  or  should  get  to¬ 
gether  and  agree  to  a  code  on 
crime  coverage  because  it  would 
be  an  infringement  of  the  First 
Amendment. 

“Your  group,”  he  said,  “should 
police  itself  and  our  group 
should  police  itself.” 

He  said  he  concurred  in  the 
statement  of  policy  by  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  that  neither  the 
press  nor  the  courts  may  bar¬ 
gain  away  the  rights  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  to  a  fair  trial  or  a  free 


In  a  later  session  of  the  edi¬ 
tors,  Millard  C.  Browne,  chief 
editorial  writer  of  the  Buffalo 
News,  reported  on  a  recent  smut 
trial  where  the  judge  closed  it 
to  the  press  and  the  public  at 
the  defendant’s  request.  The 
judge,  Browne  related,  relied  on 
the  principle  enunciated  by  the 
Court  of  Appeals  in  1955  when 
it  ruled  in  the  vice  trial  of 
Mickey  Jelke  that  the  defendant 
has  the  right  to  waive  a  public 
trial. 

Judge  Desmond  cast  the  de¬ 
ciding  vote  in  that  decision  with 
,the  comment  that  “keeping  sala¬ 
cious  court  proceedings  out  of 
the  newspapers  contravenes  no 
one’s  legal  right.”  The  trial 
judge,  he  held,  may  always  re¬ 
fuse  to  “turn  his  court  into  a 
peep  show.” 

• 


Appointment  of  Dean  C. 
Miller  as  assistant  promotion 
manager  of  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  was  announced  Feb.  7 
by  Wayne  C.  Sargent,  general 
sales  manager. 

Miller  will  work  on  both  sales 
and  editorial  product  promotion 
and  will  report  to  Kenneth 
Smith,  UPI  promotion  manager. 
Miller  was  UPI  national  radio 
news  manager  in  Chicago.  Prior 
to  joining  UPI  in  1944  he  was  a 
reporter  for  the  Ambridge  (Pa.) 
Citizen  and  sports  editor  and 
city  editor  of  the  Aliquippa 
(Pa.)  Gazette. 


Dean  Miller  Named 
For  UPI  Promotion 


press. 
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Turner  Eschews  Legislative 
Controls  Over  Advertising 


Washington 

Donald  F.  Turner,  Assistant 
Attorney  General  in  cliarRe  of 
the  Antitrust  Division,  told  the 
American  Advertising  Federa¬ 
tion  in  conference  here  (Feb.  8) 
that  he  did  not  believe  in  a 
broad-scale  program  imposing 
limitations  on  advertising. 

Legislation  proposing  limita¬ 
tions  on  advertising  volume  and 
expenditures.  Turner  said,  poses 
many  problems  and  would  not 
solve  the  basic  problem  of  get¬ 
ting  essential  information  to 
consumers. 

Turner  jiarticipated  in  a  panel 
discussion  at  the  .AAP^’s  9th  an¬ 
nual  Conference  on  (Jovernment 
Relations,  the  theme  of  which 
was  “IjCt’s  Try  Communica¬ 
tions.” 

In  keynoting  the  sessions,  Lee 
S.  Bickmore,  president  of  Na¬ 
tional  Biscuit  Company,  empha¬ 
sized  the  importance  of  a  “con¬ 
tinuing  dialogue  between  gov¬ 
ernment  and  business.” 

He  suggested  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  continuing  .seminar 
“for  the  exchange  of  views  and 
information  between  govern¬ 
ment  officials  and  business  ex¬ 
ecutives  concerned  with  the 
practice  and  the  regulation  of 
marketing  and  marketing  com¬ 
munications.” 

Although  he  opjiosed  re.stric- 
tive  legislative  proposals.  Turn¬ 
er  repeated  the  theme  of  his 
address  last  May  to  the  Federal 
Bar  Association,  in  which  he 
as.serted  that  advertising  expen¬ 
ditures  have  contributed  to  in¬ 
dustrial  concentration  in  some 
instances  and  that  advertising 
accounts  for  monopoly  profits  in 
a  significant  number  of  cases. 

Advertising,  he  said,  con¬ 
tributes  to  higher  prices  and 
fails  to  provide  the  consumer 
with  the  information  he  needs 
to  make  a  choice  between  prod¬ 
ucts  in  the  market. 

More  information  and  less 
.sales  talk.  Turner  declared, 
would  enhance  advertising’s 
value  to  the  consumer. 

Paul  Rand  Dixon,  chairman 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion,  cited  the  successful  crusade 
of  the  Advertising  Federation  of 
America  55  years  ago  for  truth 
in  advertising,  one  of  the  results 
of  which  was  creation  of  the 
FTC.  He  declared  the  FTC  was 
“every  bit  as  anxious  as  you  are 
to  maintain  our  competitive  sys¬ 
tem  in  its  fullest  vigor.” 


“The  only  curbs  we  have  in 
mind  are  those  which  will  halt 
unfair  methods  of  competition 
and  deceptive  practice.s,  includ¬ 
ing  false  advertising  —  and  if 
such  curbs  distress  you,  they 
should,”  Dixon  .said. 

Dixon  recommended  to  the 
AAF  that  it  undertake  a  cam¬ 
paign  to  “clean  uj)  local  adver¬ 
tising.”  Its  160  affiliated  Adver¬ 
tising  clubs,  he  declared,  could 
find  targets  “among  advertisers 
who  have  been  very  careful  not 
to  let  their  business  get  across 
state  lines”  and  therefore  re¬ 
main  bevoml  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  FTC. 

“I  don’t  know  any  other  un¬ 
dertaking  that  your  federation 
could  tackle  that  would  so  en¬ 
hance  the  advertising  product  to 
which  you  are  devoting  your 
jirofessional  lives,”  he  declared. 
“By  making  it  truthful,  you  will 
have  fashioned  an  iron  shoe  for 
your  Achilles  heel.” 

Senator  Philij)  A.  Hart,  of 
Michigan,  advocated  enactment 
of  the  “Truth  in  Packaging”  bill 
as  a  protection  to  the  consumer. 
He  also  suggested  that  legisla¬ 
tion  might  be  required  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  monojiolistic  potential¬ 
ities  he  perceived  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  granting  di.scount  rates 
to  large  advertisers. 

Charles  L.  Gould,  publisher 
of  the  .San  Francisco  Examiner, 
was  roundly  applauded  when  he 
declared  that  “advertising  as 
practiced  in  this  country  is  the 
epitome  of  freedom”  and  urged 
less  bureaucratic  interference 
with  free  enterprise. 

“Tam|)ering  with  the  checks 
and  balances  of  our  free  enter- 
jirise  system,”  .said  Gould, 
should  be  avoided.  He  asserted 
that  the  “fountainhead”  of  con¬ 
sumer  jirotection  is  not  the  gov¬ 
ernment  but  “the  free  enterprise 
.system  bound  together  with  the 
cement  of  consumer  faith.” 

He  proclaimed  advertising  to 
be  a  vital  factor  in  business  suc¬ 
cess,  “a  dominant  influence  in 
presei-ving  consumer  content¬ 
ment.” 

But,  Gould  said,  advertising 
must  play  a  new  role  in  the 
American  economy  by  working 
to  eliminate  “pockets  of  pov¬ 
erty.” 

John  H.  Johnson,  publisher  of 
Elumy  magazine,  asserted  that 
“believability  is  the  very  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  advertising  indus¬ 
try”  and  “whatever  destroys 
believability  endangers  the  in- 
dustrv  itself.” 


1  i  •  Tucson  Newspapers 

Miss  Some  Editions 

Tucson 

Editions  of  the  Arizona  Star 
I  *ind  the  Tuoion  Citizen  over  the 

I  1  ll  Feb.  4-5  weekend  were  cancelled 

1^5  when  violence  broke  out  during: 

Advertising,  Johnson  .said,  picketing  outside  the  plant  , 

had  played  an  important  role  in  Newspapers  Inc. 

raising  the  level  of  living  of  ^fter  a  court  issued  an  order 
Negro  Americans  limiting  the  picket  line  to  12,  the 

^  “In  the  development  of  the  papers  resumed  n^ormal  publica- 
large  and  booming  Negro  middle  schedules  Feb.  6. 
class,  which  has  grown  more  ^  pres.smen  refused 

than  100  per  cent  in  the  la.st  ten  enter  the  building  because  of 
years,  the  role  of  advertising  disorder  on  the  picket  lines  .set 
has  been  crucial,”  he  said.  by  the  printers  who  went  on 

strike  la.st  Nov.  28. 

Advertising,  he  added,  “has  The  Tucson  Typographical 

been  the  major  factor  in  build-  Union  has  appealed  to  the  xNa-  t 
ing  dreams  in  the  ghettos  of  tional  Labor  Relations  Board  to 
.4mer’"a”  and  the  major  in-  over-rule  its  regional  office  in  its 
fluence  in  “helping  Negro  Amer-  refu.sal  to  issue  an  unfair  labor 
leans  to  believe  in  the  American  practice  complaint  against  the 
way  of  life.  ’  newspapers.  The  union  charged 

New  officers  of  the  AAF,  a  “iHe^ral  discharge”  of  two  union 
merger  of  the  .Advertising  Fed-  officers,  docking  of  wages  of 
eration  of  America  and  the  Ad-  printers  who  participated  in  a 
vertising  Association  of  the  work  stoppage,  and  refusal  of 
West,  are:  Donald  A.  McDon-  the  company  to  re-set  an  ad 
aid,  of  Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  chair-  received  from  an  outside  shop, 
man  of  the  board;  Charles  W.  • 

Collier,  AAW,  president;  Charles  Fill^  M.  E.  Position 
W.  Whitebrook,  of  Bishopric,  ^  _ 

Green  &  Fielden,  treasurer;  and  SPRiNG.s 

Robert  M.  Light,  Southern  Cali-  . J b)oc )  Little,  head  of 
fornia  Broadcasters  Association,  (^olorado  bureau 

secretary  Rocky  Mountain  News 

‘  At  the  closing  luncheon  of  the  ^or  near\y  10  year.s,  has  resigned 
•conference.  Senator  Everett  to  bwome  managing  editor  of 
Dirksen,  of  Illinois,  received  the  ^be  Canon  City  (Colo.)  Daily 
AAF’s  first  award  for  improving  succeeds  Willis  A. 

adverti.sing-government  rela-  Gilla.spey,  who  will  continue  on 
tions.  The  award  was  pre.sented  ^  part-time  basis.  Loy  Holman, 
by  Senator  Charles  H.  Percy  of  formerly  sports  effitor  for  the 
Illinois  Colorado  SpnMi;.<?  Cazette  Tele- 

•  yraph,  succeeds  Little  as  bureau 

ij  I  w  •.  ^  1  chief.  Replacing  Holman  on  the 

Hpans  w  ritPrs  (.lllb  .sports  desk  is  Morris  Fraser,  a 

Washington  sports  writer  with  the  paper 

Carroll  Kirkpatrick,  White  since  August  1964. 

Hou.se  Correspondent  for  the  • 

W’ashinytoti  Post,  has  been  Joiiniali8iii  Teacher 
elected  president  of  Overseas 

Writers,  an  organization  of  c,  iNDlANAlxiLls 

Washington  corresjiondents  who  f**"’  Sexson  E.  Humphrey.s, 
write  about  foreign  affairs.  Mar-  of  the  Indianapolis  News 

vin  Kalb,  CBS  News,  was  oopy  de.sk  and  former  journal- 
elected  secretary  and  Edgar  >‘Sm  profes.sor  at  the  University 
Allen  Poe,  New  Orleans  Times-  Illinois,  Ohio  University  and 
Picayune,  treasurer.  Lagos  City  College,  Nigeria,  is 

•  part-time  visiting  lecturer  in 

R.  L  I  R  f  1  •  news  writing  and  editing  at 

tSark  lo  cS  I..OI8.  DePauw  University,  Green- 

Cor/iRAiio  Springs  castle,  Ind. 

The  ('olonido  Sprinys  Gazette  • 

Teleyraph,  evening  jiaper,  has  GOP  News  Bureau 
gone  from  nine-column  format 

to  eight  columns  with  publica-  WASHINGTON 

tion  on  a  new  Goss  Mark  II  The  Republican  Congressional 
Headliner  Press.  Committee,  headed  by  Rep.  Boo 

•  Wil.son  of  California,  has  estab- 

D  *1  •  ivi„  1  1  lished  the  Republican  Congres- 

Butler  Ill  New  Job  sional  News  Bureau  to  serve  the 

William  R.  Butler,  former  ad-  news  media.  The  Bureau  will 
vertising  manager  of  the  New  coordinate  news  and  information 
Y'ork  Herald-Tribune,  has  joined  about  Republican  members  of 
the  Financial  World  as  national  the  House  and  initiate  news  and 
advertising  manager.  feature  material.  Edwin  D.  Neff 

heads  the  Bureau. 
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Rickover  Copyright 
Case  Back  in  Court 


Bv  laither  A.  Huston 


NtU  5  v7Uc5T>~-ln  20  buses  they  came  .  ,  .  760  northern  Ken> 
tuckians  ...  to  participate  in  Citizens'  Day  by  invitation  of  Gov. 
Edward  Breathitt.  The  Capitol  Caravan  to  Frankfort  grew  out  of  a 
suggestion  by  Lee  Stilwell,  city  editor  of  the  Kentucky  Post,  a 
Scripps-Howard  newspaper  published  at  Covington. 


United  states  lUstnct  Court,  it  United  States  Court  of 

will  continue  for  about  two  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Co¬ 
weeks.  lumbia  ruled  that  Rickover  did 

Although  not  so  stated  in  le-  not  have  a  valid  copyright  on  22 

gal  language,  the  issue  is  what  press  releases  he  sought  to  pre¬ 
constitutes  a  government  docu-  vent  Public  Affairs  Press  from 

ment.  Then  the  question  is  whe-  using.  It  left  open  the  question 

ther  an  official  may  copyright  a  of  whether  he  could  copyright 

document  that  pertains  to  his  other  pre.ss  releases  not  issued 

official  functions.  within  the  scope  of  his  employ- 

Pending  in  Congress  is  a  bill 

introduced  by  Representative  In  1962,  the  Supreme  Court 
Emanuel  Celler,  chairman  of  the  sent  the  case  back  to  the  Dis- 

House  Judiciary  Committee,  trict  Court  to  develop  “an  ade- 

which  contains  a  clause  that  quate  and  full-bodied  record”  in 

would  sanction  copyrighting  by  the  light  of  the  “vital  ])ublic  in¬ 
government  officials  and  re-  terests,”  and  “delicate  prob- 

search  contractors  of  official  lems,”  and  the  “matters  of  seri- 

knowledge  and  research  infor-  nus  concern”  involved  in  the 

mation.  The  Celler  Bill  is  a  gen-  litigation. 

eral  overhaul  of  the  Copyright  The  process  of  developing  “an 
Act,  the  significant  feature  of  adequate”  record  is  going  on  in 

which  would  expand  the  copy-  Judge  Smith’s  court.  Because 

right  period  from  56  years  to  75  the  Department  of  Defen.se,  the 

years.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and 

The  current  case  began  in  the  Library  of  Congress  are  in- 

1958  when  Admiral  Hyman  volved,  Judge  Smith  made  them 

Rickover  asked  for  a  declaratory  parties  to  the  suit  and  asked 

judgment  to  prevent  Public  Af-  them  to  submit  briefs.  Officials 

fairs  Press  from  quoting  any  of  those  agencies  will  testify 

portion  of  press  releases  con-  during  the  trial  as  \yell  as  Ad-  Minneapolis 

taining  speeches  by  the  Admiral  miral  Rickover.  Maurice  Schnaji-  A  Cap.sule  Conference  s|)ot-  q  *  ^ 

relating  to  nuclear  seapower,  per,  president  of  Public  Affairs  lighting  new  developments  in 

national  defense  and  naval  poli-  Dress,  was  a  witness  this  week,  equipment  and  materials  will  j 

cies.  Eventually,  of  course,  the  case  again  be  featured  at  the  North-  ^toi’-Tribud 

Public  Affairs  Press  is  a  book  will  go  back  to  the  Supreme  west  Mechanical  Conference  uepjirtment. 

publishing  concern.  Admiral  Court  for  judgment  on  the  “ade-  March  3-5  in  the  Pick-Nicollet  ^  ^ 

Rickover  had  sold  exclusive  quate  record”.  Then  the  court.  Hotel  here.  meeting  Sui 

rights  to  the  contents  of  the  re-  presumably,  will  decide  whether  Myrl  Spurr,  St.  raid  Din-  '"«’*ude  Spec 

leases,  for  book  publishing  pur-  constitutional  guarantees  of  patch  ancl  Pioneer  Press,  is 

poses,  to  E.  P.  Dutton,  a  New  freedom  of  the  press  and  sta-  chairman  for  the  capsule  ses-  u  if 

York  lK)ok  publishing  house.  tutes  relating  to  access  to  pub-  sions.  Speakers  will  be  limited 

Existing  copyright  law  says  I'c  information  are  among  the  to  three  minutes,  he  .said.  * 

that  “no  copyright  shall  subsist  “delicate  problems”  involved.  Preceding  this  part  of  the 

in  any  publication  of  the  United  •  program,  the  keynote  will  be  II 

States  Government  or  any  re-  _  •  ivi  d  .  delivered  by  John  Cowles  Jr.,  ^ 

print,  in  whole  or  in  part  in  New  Post  executive  editor  of  the  Minne- 

thereof.”  The  Copyright  office  Washington  apolis  Star  and  Minneapolis  Irving  E. 

has  held  that  “any  work  pro-  Joseph  Newman,  formerly  for-  Tribune,  manager  of 

duced  by  a  government  em-  eign  correspondent  and  editorial  Speakers  for  the  suppliers’  Tribune,  ha 

ploye  within  the  scope  of  his  writer  for  the  New  York  Her-  dinner  will  be  Jim  Klobuchar,  dent  of  Eai 

employment  is  not  copyright-  aid  Tribune,  has  joined  U.S.  Star-Tribune  columnist,  and  ing  Co. 

able.”  News  <6  World  Report  as  an  as-  John  Burgher,  from  the  public  Realty  Co. 

Public  Affairs  Press  contends  sistant  to  the  president,  John  H.  relations  department  of  General  father,  Irvi 

that  under  the  law  and  the  rul-  Sweet,  in  charge  of  special  Mill.*?.  continues  as 

ing  of  the  Copyright  Office,  the  projects.  The  customary  craft  sessions  urer  of  l)otl 
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AN  IDEA  THAT  GREW  AND  GREW — After  the  citizens'  visit  with 
Governor  "Ned"  on  Feb.  I,  Alice  Akin  and  Mike  Mersch  share 
jubilation  with  City  Editor  Lee  Stilwell  over  the  success  of  the  event. 
Another  Citizens'  Day  is  scheduled  Feb.  28. 


CNPA  MEETING 

Salaries,  Government 
Threats  Discussed 


By  (!ampl>ell  Watson 

San  Francisco 

California  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  in  conference  session 
here  (Feb.  3-5)  covered  topics 
ranging  from  salaries  in  jour¬ 
nalism,  to  the  dangers  of  abdi¬ 
cating  news  responsibility  to 
other  media,  and  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  drift  toward  censorship, 
plus  interference  with  adver¬ 
tising  and  media. 

Headline-getter  at  this  79th 
meeting  of  the  California  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
was  Evangelist  Billy  Graham 
who  promptly  asserted  that  the 
press  does  not  report  events  with 
proper  emphasis  on  their  im¬ 
portance. 

Graham  cited  news  coverage 
at  the  troubled  Berkeley  cam¬ 
pus  of  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  saying:  “Here  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  you  have  one  of  the 
greatest  university  systems  in 
existence.  Yet  you  have  allowed 
a  small  vocal  group  to  give  it  a 
black  eye.  I  don’t  think  you 
should  allow  it.  The  news  media 
have  overplayed  demonstrations 
of  these  minor  groups,  spoiling 
the  image  of  the  university. 

’Matter  Of  Emphasis' 

“Last  wreek  we  had  a  campus 
crusade  for  Christ,  in  which 
thousands  participated,  on  the 
same  Berkeley  campus.  I  read 
very  little  about  it  in  the  news¬ 
papers  .  .  .  yet  you  will  give  all 
kinds  of  publicity  to  a  small 
demonstration.  I  think  the  press 
should  write  up  worthwhile 
events  with  due  consideration 
for  their  importance.  It  is  a 
matter  of  emphasis  .  .  .’’ 

Less  contentious,  but  con¬ 
sidered  by  many  publishers  to 
be  more  important,  was  the 
meeting  session  which  delved 
into  staff  recruitment  and  salary 
levels.  Climbing  wage  rates, 
which  will  require  an  overall 
$100  weekly  pay  offer  to  attract 
beginning  newsmen,  were  re¬ 
ported  during  a  panel  study 
chaired  by  Robert  M.  Lynch, 
Sonoma  (Calif.)  Index-Tribune. 

William  Clemens  and  Dan 
George,  Western  Newspaper  In¬ 
dustrial  Relations  Bureau  staff¬ 
ers,  said  that  beginning  report¬ 
ers,  photographers  and  classified 
salesmen  were  already  receiving 
$110  weekly  under  guild  scales 
and  would  obtain  $115  next  year. 


Discussion  also  covered  wage 
levels  in  current  three  year  con¬ 
tracts:  provisions  are  for  $155 
this  year  and  $160  next,  with 
six-year  personnel  now  receiving 
$187  scheduled  for  $195  next 
year  and  $200  in  1969.  The 
37%  hour  week  will  be  cut  back 
to  35  hours  next  year. 

It  was  noted  that  San  Fran- 
cisco-Oakland  guild  contracts 
call  for  four  weeks  vacations 
after  10  years,  effective  1968. 
Employers  also  payed  $5.50  to 
$8  weekly  per  employe  for  pen¬ 
sions  and  $25  to  $30  for  health 
and  welfare.  Provisions  under 
negotiation  included  jury  duty 
and  bereavement  leave  with  full 
pay. 

Growing  Shortage 

E.  B.  (Jack)  Beisner,  admin¬ 
istrative  executive,  CNPA, 
warned  that  growing  staff  short¬ 
ages  were  to  be  expected  from 
year  to  year.  His  surveys,  he 
reported,  showed  the  average 
w'age  Aveekly  newspapers  were 
willing  to  pay  newcomers — 
“with  a  few  years  of  college  and 
some  classroom  journalism” — 
was  between  $90  and  $98.  This, 
he  said,  was  close  to  the  $95  to 
$105  offered  by  many  dailies. 
However,  he  urged  a  basic  $100 
for  graduates  of  promise. 

Beisner  reported  CNPA  had 
reviewed  eight  newspaper  re¬ 
tirement  plans.  He  added  that  a 
specific  program,  available  to 
members,  was  scheduled.  A  spe¬ 
cific  insurance  provision  for  re¬ 
tirement,  fully  paid  by  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  my  run  5%  of  total  pay¬ 
roll,  he  pointed  out. 

According  to  Harvey  C.  Mc¬ 
Gee,  Sonora  Daily  Union,  indi¬ 
vidual  publishers  should  evalu¬ 
ate  the  advantages  between  a 
larger  bonus  plan  or  an  added 
week’s  vacation,  before  adopting 
a  profit-sharing  plan.  However, 
Ferdinand  Mendenhall  told  dele¬ 
gates  that  the  profit-sharing  pro¬ 
gram  at  the  Van  Nuys  News 
had  been  an  incentive  in  at¬ 
tracting  and  retaining  person¬ 
nel. 

Publishers  were  warned 
against  leaving  a  vacuum  for 
other  media  to  fill  by  Scott  New- 
hall,  executive  editor  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  and  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Newhall 
Signal,  a  triweekly  newspaper. 


Newhall’s  remarks  referred  to 
what  he  termed  “adequate  in¬ 
formation.”  This  was  a  problem 
to  be  faced  by  small  suburban 
community  papers  as  well  as  big 
city  dailies.  No  newspaper  could 
afford  to  abdicate  its  responsibil¬ 
ity  to  provide  a  community  with 
a  journal  which  had  a  real  sense 
of  political  destiny  and  leader¬ 
ship.  “Don’t  abandon  your  rights 
to  the  television  tube,”  he  added. 

Minimum  Requirement 

As  publisher  of  a  triw'eekly  in 
a  growth  area — “ten  years  ago 
it  could  have  been  described  as 
jackrabbit  country”  —  Newhall 
said  even  the  smallest  of  local 
newspapers  should  provide 
enough  state  and  national  news, 
together  with  the  local  informa¬ 
tion,  to  enable  its  readers  to  be 
“intelligent,  voting  citizens.” 

Reverting  to  his  role  as  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  Newhall  said  it  was 
a  cliche  to  say  that  the  metro¬ 
politan  morning  paper  was 
laden  with  sex,  sensation  and 
sin.  After  tests,  the  Chronicle 
had  found  that  omission  of  one 
three-letter  word,  sex,  from 
headlines  ended  protests  to  the 
editorial  department.  It  was  his 
belief  that  there  was  not  enough 
sex  in  the  Chronicle — sex  is 
what  has  the  greatest  impact  on 
people,  he  declared. 

Methods  used  by  daily  news¬ 
papers  to  relate  to  their  com¬ 
munities  were  described  by  John 
Lux,  administrative  assistant  to 
the  publisher,  Sacramento 
Union,  and  by  William  Arnold, 
Camarillo  Daily  News.  Robert 
L.  Cribb,  News  publisher,  pre¬ 
sided. 

In  a  discussion  of  how  to 
handle  school  bond  issues,  Ray 
Spangler,  Redwood  City  Trib¬ 
une,  urged  full  coverage  and 
warned  that  the  public  would 
blame  publishers  if  such  bonds 
failed  to  carry  “because  the  local 
newspaper  had  not  fully  in¬ 
formed  the  public.” 

Resolution  Adopted 

Opposition  to  all  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  efforts  to  enter  the 
newspaper  field  was  voiced  by 
CNPA  in  a  resolution  adopted 
unanimously  during  the  conven¬ 
tion.  The  association  also  affirm¬ 
ed  its  opposition  to  all  types  of 
censorship  “at  any  level  of  gov¬ 
ernment,”  and  announced  that  it 
would  continue  to  wage  a  cam¬ 
paign  against  such  moves  “in 
the  interest  of  the  people’s  right 
to  know.” 

A  resolution  opposing  Federal 
Trade  Commission  investigation 
of  newspaper  advertising  rates 
was  rejected  after  J.  Hart  Clin¬ 
ton,  San  Mateo  Times,  pointed 
out  that  the  industry  was  sub¬ 
ject  to  FTC  action  under  Su¬ 


preme  Court  rulings  and  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Knowland,  Oakland 
Tribune,  had  declared  the  fed¬ 
eral  government’s  “attack  on  ad¬ 
vertising  itself  is  a  more  im¬ 
portant  matter  to  newspapers.” 

James  K.  Guthrie,  San  Bern¬ 
ardino  Sun-Telegram,  was 
elected  president,  succeeding 
Archie  J.  Hicks  Jr.,  Encinitas 
Coast-Dispatch. 

*  *  * 

‘STRIKE  UNLIKELY’ 

Labor  columnist  Victor  Riesel 
told  the  Western  Newspaper 
Industrial  Relations  Bureau  that 
labor  was  one  of  the  “three 
great  stories  of  today,”  ranking 
with  war  and  peace. 

Riesel,  whose  column  is  dis¬ 
tributed  to  314  newspapers,  said 
that  labor  was  now  engaged  in 
the  third  great  thrust  of  its  his¬ 
tory,  a  move  evidenced  by  many 
“nothing-sacred  strikes.” 

It  was  a  phase  which  started 
when  Mike  Quill  defied  authori¬ 
ties  and  tied  up  New  York  City’s 
transportation  until  his  demands 
were  met.  The  same  spirit  pre¬ 
vented  New  York  City  pub¬ 
lishers  from  producing  news¬ 
papers  last  year.  The  white 
collar  thrust  appeared  nation¬ 
ally  in  labor  demands  by  nurses, 
municipal  employes  and  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  federal  government 
unions. 

However,  while  the  movement 
had  been  manifest  in  labor 
activities  in  various  other  lines, 
Riesel  did  not  believe  it  would 
result  in  another  damaging 
printers’  strike  in  New  York 
City.  In  his  view,  Betram 
Powers,  Big  Six  leader,  did  not 
want  to  strike  again. 

• 

Circulators  Promoted 

There  was  an  omission  in  the 
report  (E&P,  Jan.  28)  of  new 
circulation  appointments  at  the 
Detroit  Free  Press.  In  the  metro¬ 
politan  circulation  department, 
headed  by  R.  J.  Cullinan, 
J.  Norman  Irvine  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  city  home  de¬ 
livery  manager  and  Philip 
Prager  was  named  carrier  pro¬ 
motion  and  personnel  training 
manager.  The  assignments  were 
announced  by  Circulation  Direc¬ 
tor,  Virgil  Fassio. 

• 

New  Area  Bureau 

Casselberry,  Fla. 

The  Orlando  Sentinel  St^  has 
opened  a  bureau  office  in  the 
Seminole  Plaza  here.  Members 
of  staff  include  Mrs.  Paul 
French,  Emile  Winters,  Carl 
Wilcoxsin  and  Joan  M.  Babb. 
The  bureau  is  composed  of  three 
separate  offices,  covering  ap¬ 
proximately  600  square  feet  of 
floor  space. 
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I  Louisville  Papers 
Curb  Publication 
•”  ^Of  Divorce  Stories 

i- 

,3  Louisville,  Ky. 

ig  The  Courier-Journal  and  the 

'  Louitiville  Times  have  discon¬ 
tinued  the  practice  of  listing  di¬ 
vorce  actions  filed  in  court.  No 
^  publication  of  divorce  suits  will 
i  be  carried  until  final  determina¬ 
tion  has  been  made  by  the 

®  courts. 

&r  ■ 

I  The  decision  was  made  after 
gg  Judge  Kenneth  J.  Newman 
,  pointed  out  to  the  newspapers 
that  reconciliation  was  often 
'  pos.sible  between  the  time  a  di- 
j(j  vorce  suit  is  filed  and  the  time  of 
jjj  the  final  decree.  However,  he 
g,  said,  the  publication  of  a  divorce 
I  suit  filing  can  make  reconcilia¬ 
tion  more  difficult. 
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Norman  E.  Isaacs,  executive 
editor  of  the  Louisville  news¬ 
papers,  wrote  Judge  Newman, 
“All  of  us  responsible  for  this 
kind  of  policy  decision  here 
agree  with  your  basic  position: 
That  some  useful  purpose  may 
be  served  by  our  avoiding  gen¬ 
eral  use  of  filings  in  divorce  ac¬ 
tion.” 

Isaacs  pointed  out,  however, 
that  there  may  be  rare  instances 
when  in  some  individual  cases 
the  newspapers  might  have  to 
publish  such  a  story.  “When  I 
leave  the  door  ajar  a  fraction,  I 
do  so  to  protect  all  of  us  in  the 
rare  situation  when  there  can  be 
no  argument  among  any  of  us 
that  the  news  importance  justi¬ 
fies  our  so  publishing  the  infor¬ 
mation,”  Isaacs  added. 

N.J.  Daily  Appoints 
Projects  Director 

Passaic,  N.  J. 

Richard  Drukker,  president- 
publisher  of  the  Herald-News, 
has  announced  the  appointments 
of  James  P.  Hanney  as  director 
of  public  relations  and  Richard 
N.  Wattez  as  assistant  general 
advertising  manager. 

Hanney  joined  the  Herald- 
News  pr  staff  in  1958,  and  has 
worked  on  community  projects. 

Wattez,  who  joined  the  Her¬ 
ald-News  staff  in  1955,  is  a 
graduate  of  Fairleigh  Dickinson 
University  and  received  his  B.S. 
degree  in  advertising  in  1959. 

• 

Comp  Vet  Retires 

Fred  J.  McNally,  composing 
room  foreman  for  the  Portland 
(Me.)  Sunday  Telegram  and 
assistant  foreman  for  the  Press 
I  Herald,  retired  recently  after 
I  more  than  46  years  with  the  Guy 
Gannett  Newspapers. 


SHARING  SESSION — Gathersd  for  one  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  groups  or  "sharing  sessions”  at  the  recent 
Norfolk  conference  on  Newspaper-in-the-Classroom 
are  Vi  Wine,  Louisville  Courier-Journal  and  Times;  Bill 


Bernard,  Baltimore  Sun;  Mrs.  June  Serafin,  Passaic 
Herald  News;  Richard  Drukker,  Passaic  Herald  News; 
and  J.  Patrick  Kelly,  Winston-Salem  Journal  and 
Sentinel. 


No  Pattern  Is  Followed 
For  Classroom  Programs 


Norfolk,  Va. 

Newspapers  take  varying  ap¬ 
proaches  toward  the  Newspaper- 
in-the-Classroom  programs,  but 
teacher  contact  and  teacher 
training  are  vital  to  the  success 
of  any  program,  according  to 
NIC  administrators. 

Some  50  representatives  of 
newspapers  which  operate 
Newspaper-in-the-Classroom 
programs  gathered  here  Jan.  27- 
28  and  agreed  that  no  single 
“best”  approach  for  the  pro¬ 
gram  can  be  recommended.  Each 
newspaper  must  tailor  its  pro¬ 
gram  to  fit  local  conditions  be¬ 
cause  school  systems  vary  in 
structure  and  attitude. 

The  conference,  billed  as  a 
“Sharing  Session”  for  NIC  ad¬ 
ministrators,  was  sponsored  by 
the  Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger- 
Star. 

The  conferees — including  pro¬ 
motion,  public  relations,  public 
service,  circulation,  editorial  and 
newspaper  management  repre¬ 
sentatives — agreed  that  the 
potential  for  growth  of  news¬ 
papers  as  a  basic  tool  in  class¬ 
room  teaching  is  virtually  un¬ 
limited. 

Already  many  newspapers 
have  gone  far  beyond  the  mere 
introduction  of  the  newspaper 
to  elementary  and  secondary 
.school  pupils. 

“The  really  creative  News- 
paper-in-the-Classroom  program 
today  is  working  toward  the 
involvement  of  the  newspaper  in 
the  day-to-day  teaching  of  al¬ 
most  every  subject — English, 
reading,  mathematics,  social 
studies,  economics,  history  and 
even  home  economics,”  said  one 
conferee. 


There  was  general  agreement 
that  all  NIC  programs  must  be 
geared  first,  last  and  always  to 
education.  If  that  is  done,  the 
conferees  felt,  the  programs  will 
continue  to  have  tlie  support  of 
educators,  and  thus  tomorrow’s 
readers — tomorrow’s  circulation 
— will  be  assured. 

Credits  for  Workshop 

Professor  Vernon  Wanty, 
head  of  the  English  department 
at  Towson  State  College,  Balti¬ 
more,  advised  the  conferees  to 
work  with  local  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  to  set  up  local  two- 
week  teacher  workshops.  A 
workshop  program  which  offers 
graduate  credit  will  draw 
teacher  interest,  he  said. 

Several  conferees  reported 
they  have  set  up  Teacher  Advis¬ 
ory  Committees.  Such  commit¬ 
tees  not  only  help  guide  the 
program  but  the  teacher-mem¬ 
bers  also  help  to  interest  other 
teachers,  they  said. 

There  was  no  agreement  on 
whether  school  circulation  should 
be  complimentary,  paid  at  full- 
rate,  or  paid  at  a  special  rate. 
Some  newspapers  have  an  all¬ 
complimentary  policy,  some  have 
an  all-paid  policy  and  some  pro¬ 
vide  free  newspapers  for  two 
weeks  and  offer  a  discount  to 
clas.ses  which  continue  receiving 
the  newspaper. 

Neither  was  there  total  agree¬ 
ment  on  whether  NIC  programs 
should  be  operated  out  of  the 
promotion,  public  relations,  or 
public  service  department  or 
whether  it  should  be  housed  in 
the  circulation  department.  In 


general,  however,  newspapers 
which  have  promotion,  public  re¬ 
lations  or  public  service  depart¬ 
ments  tend  to  house  their  NIC 
program  in  those  departments. 

Speakers  at  the  conference 
besides  Professor  Wanty  were: 
Clifford  Shaw,  director  of  com¬ 
munity  affairs.  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Journal-Bulletin;  Robert 
C.  McCormick,  circulation  direc¬ 
tor,  Coming  (N.  Y.)  Leader; 
Jim  Gambrell,  education  con¬ 
sultant,  Fort  Worth  Star-Tele¬ 
gram;  Harold  Sugg,  assistant 
publisher,  the  Virginian-Pilot 
and  Ledger-Star;  Stewart  Mac 
Donald,  director  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Information  Service  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
As.sociation. 

• 

IVI-G-D  Co.  Celebrates 
Decade  of  Growth 

Chicago 

'  Ten  years  ago,  Jan.  31,  three 
printing  industry  leaders  joined 
forces — the  77-year-old  Dexter 
Company,  the  72-year-old  Goss 
Company  and  the  67-year-old 
Miehle  Company  —  to  form 
Miehle-Goss-Dexter  Inc. 

Three  months  later  they  were 
joined  by  the  59-year-old  Law- 
son  Company. 

During  the  10-year  period, 
MGD  sales  have  nearly  doubled, 
from  $68  million  in  1957  to  more 
than  $126  million  in  1966. 

The  company  now  has  nearly 
two  million  feet  of  plant  and  of¬ 
fice  space  under  roof  in  the 
Unitecl  States,  Canada  and 
Great  Britain. 

In  1957,  MGD  had  approxi¬ 
mately  3,700  employes.  Today 
that  figure  has  reached  6,100. 
Shareowners  now  total  more 
than  5,250  as  compared  to  2,800 
in  the  previous  year. 
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Richmond  Papers  Add 
Weekly  for  Big  Area 


13  Named 
To  Discuss 
ABC  Field 

The  first  meeting'  of  the 
newly-appointed  ABC  News¬ 
paper  Advisory  Committee  will 
take  place  in  New  York  City, 
April  25,  The  13-memlH'r  com¬ 
mittee  will  meet  with  ABC 
newspaper  directors  to  “ex- 
chanpre  idf'as  and  views  on  cur¬ 
rent  and  proposed  ABC  actions.” 

The  Newspaper  Advisory 
Committee  was  established  by 
the  Iward  of  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  at  its  meeting 
(Jan.  20)  at  the  request  of  ABC 
newspaper  directors. 

With  memlx'rs  representing 
national  and  rep^ional  newspaper 
associations,  the  committee  is 
intendixl  to  provide  additional 
channels  of  communications  with 
all  facets  of  the  industry. 

“While  periodic  meetings  are 
planned  to  allow  for  general 
di.scussion  and  review  of  ABC 
plan.s,  committee  meml)ers  will 
1)6  kept  fully  informed  of  indi¬ 
vidual  studies  and  propo.sals,  for 
relay  to  members  of  their  rejne- 
sented  associations,  and  their 
advice  and  coun.sel  .solicited,” 
.said  an  ABC  statement. 

Primary  concern  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  at  its  April  meeting  will 
be  a  review  of  recent  actions 
taken  by  the  Audit  Bureau’s 
l)oard  to  improve  the  types  of 
data  and  reports  for  new.s- 
papers,  and  a  di.scussion  of  spe¬ 
cific  sug'gestions  on  further  im¬ 
provements. 

Meml)ers  of  the  committee 
are: 

Edward  L.  Bennett,  Hnckru- 
snrk  (N.  .1.)  Kvrnhui  Reronl, 
repre.sentinp  the  International 
Circulation  Managers  As.socia- 
tion; 

Joseph  A.  Burns,  Chicago 
Tribune;  National  Newspaper 
Promotion  As.sociation ; 

Frank  C.  Christianson,  Rock¬ 
ford  (Ill.)  Newspapers,  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Newspaper  Controllers 
and  Finance  Officers; 

Charles  L.  Healy,  Chicago, 
Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara  & 
Ormsbee;  American  As.sociation 
of  New'spaper  Representatives; 

J.  Louis  McKenna,  San^ex 
(N.  B.)  Kings  County  Record; 
Canadian  Weekly  Newspaper 
Association ; 

Clair  B.  Otis,  Eureka  (Calif.) 
Eureka  Newspapers;  Interna¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives. 

John  C.  Preston,  Brantford 
(Ont.)  Expositor,  Canadian 
Daily  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association ; 

Thomas  B.  Tighe,  Asbury 
Park  (N  J.)  Press;  Middle- 
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Atlantic  Newspaper  Conference; 

C.  D.  Tully,  Gary  (Ind.)  Post- 
Tribune;  Inland  Daily  Press 
Association ; 

Charles  T’.  Tyler,  Palo  Alto 
(Calif.)  Times;  Pacific  Coast 
Area ; 

Horace  V.  Wells  Jr.,  Clinton 
(Tenn.)  Courier  News;  Nation¬ 
al  Newspaper  Association; 

Carter  H.  White,  Meriden 
(Conn.)  Record  and  Journal; 
New  England  Daily  Newspaper 
Association ; 

S.  B.  Whittenburg,  Amarillo 
(Tex.)  News  and  Globe-Times; 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
.As.sociation. 

*  •  * 

IM.A\D  MEETING  TOPIC 

Chicago 

W’hither  the  ABC  and  its  new 
affiliate,  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Market  Services? 

Newspaper  executives  attend¬ 
ing  the  Winter  meeting  of  the 
Inland  Daily  Press  Association 
at  the  Drake  Hotel  here  Feb. 
l!t-21  will  hear  this  question 
di.scus.sed  by  advertiser  an<i 
agency  members  of  the  ABC 
board. 

Discussing  the  role  of  ABC 
and  AB.MS  will  be  William  H. 
Ewen,  director  of  advertising 
services  for  the  Borden  Com¬ 
pany,  and  Kenneth  Laird,  chair¬ 
man  and  co-founder  of  the 
Tatham-Laird  &  Kudner  adver¬ 
tising  ag«“ncy.  Ewen  is  chairman 
of  the  ABC  board  and  Laird  is 
chairman  of  the  l)oard  of  ABMS. 
• 

Mrs.  Lazarus  Assumes 
Post  As  Publisher 

Bayonne,  N.  J. 

Helen  T.  Lazarus  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  her  hu.sband,  the  late 
Herman  Lazarus  Jr.  as  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Bayonne  Times. 

Herman  Lazarus  III  has  suc- 
c(*eded  his  father  as  president 
of  the  Evening  Times  Printing 
and  Publishing  Company,  which 
])ublishes  the  Bayonne  'Times. 

Robert  W.  Murphy,  general 
manager  of  the  Times,  has  been 
elected  a  director  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing  company. 

Herman  Lazarus  III  is  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Kessler  Con.struc- 
tion  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.  He  had 
worked  for  the  Bayonne  Times 
and  had  been  publisher  of  the 
Lansford  (Pa.)  Evening  Record. 
• 

LuHinakers  Run  Ads 

Spokane,  Wash. 

Display  advertising  was  used 
by  three  state  legislators  from 
the  Spokane  area  to  obtain  pub¬ 
lic  expression  on  issues  before 
the  session  at  Olympia. 

The  questionnaire  type  ads 
appeared  in  the  Spokesman-Re¬ 
view  and  the  Spokane  Daily 
Chronicle.  More  than  2,000  re¬ 
plies  were  received.  The  law¬ 
makers  paid  for  the  space. 


Rich  .MOM),  Va. 

Richmond  Newspapers  Inc. 
will  begin  publication  March  1 
of  a  weekly  news|)aper  for 
Southside  Virginia. 

The  announcement  was  made 
by  Alan  S.  Donnahoe,  president 
of  the  corporation  and  associate 
publisher  of  the  Times-Dispatch 
and  the  Richmond  News  Leader. 

He  said  the  Southside  Vir¬ 
ginian  is  being  established  to 
give  this  region  of  Virginia  its 
own  newspaper,  with  an  inde¬ 
pendent  editorial  voice  and  in¬ 
tensive  news  coverage  tailored 
to  the  specific  needs  of  residents 
in  this  area. 

The  newsi)aper  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  Wednesdays  at  no  extra 
charge  with  coi)ies  of  the  Times- 
Dispatch  and  the  News  Leader 
going  to  the  area.  It  will  serve 
Amelia,  Brunswick,  Charlotte, 
.southern  Chesterfield,  Dinwiddle, 
Greenville,  Halifax,  Lunenburg, 
Mecklenburg,  Nottoway,  Prince 
Edward,  Prince  George,  South¬ 
ampton,  Surry  and  Sussex 
counties,  and  the  cities  of 
Petersburg,  Hopewell,  and 
Colonial  Heights. 

The  market  the  newspaper 
will  serve  has  a  population  of 
.3r)7,.50()  and  retail  .sales  esti¬ 
mated  at  $.358,326,000.  The 
Southside  Virginian  will  have  a 
circulation  of  more  than  40,000. 


The  Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper 
Mechanical  Conference  meets 
March  9-11  in  the  Bellevue- 
Stratford  Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

More  than  500  delegates  and 
guests  are  expected  to  attend  the 
Conference  sponsored  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association  and  the  New 
Jersey  Press  Association. 

A  clinic  on  computers  opens 
the  program  on  Thursday  after¬ 
noon,  March  9.  Jim  Monteverde, 
of  the  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times, 
will  conduct  the  clinic. 

An  “Idea  Swap  Shop”  ses¬ 
sion  will  be  held  in  the  evening 
with  co-chairman  Warren  H. 
Detwiler,  Lancaster  (Pa.) 
Newspapers,  and  Harvey  Ben- 
.son,  Passaic  (N.  J.)  Herald- 
News. 

A  clinic  on  the  composing 
room  and  engraving  department 
will  be  featured  Friday  morning. 
Co-chairmen  are  William  H. 
Keller,  Philadelphia  Daily  News, 
and  Walter  Hempton,  Wilming¬ 
ton  (Del.)  News-Journal. 

One  of  two  featured  sessions 


It  will  be  printed  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  building  of  Richmoml  News¬ 
papers. 

Editorial,  news,  and  adver¬ 
tising  office  will  be  at  Peters¬ 
burg. 

Executives  Assigned 

Donnahoe  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Richmond  news¬ 
paper  employes  to  take  addi¬ 
tional  assignments  in  charge  of 
the  Southside  Virginian. 

They  include:  John  E.  Leard, 
publisher;  Charles  H.  Hamilton, 
president;  James  L.  Dillon,  gen¬ 
eral  manager;  James  P.  Berry 
Jr.,  editor;  and  John  C.  Goode, 
circulation  director.  Guy  Cumby, 
Richmond  newspapers’  travel 
and  resort  advertising  manager, 
will  be  transferred  to  Petersburg 
as  advertising  director. 

The  positions  the  others  will 
continue  to  hold  are:  Leard, 
managing  editor  of  the  Times- 
Dispatch  ;  Hamilton,  managing 
editor  of  the  Richmond  News 
Leader;  Dillon,  assistant  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Richmond 
new'spapers;  and  Goode,  acting 
assistant  circulation  director  of 
the  Richmond  newspaper.s. 

The  full-size  newspaper  will 
u.se  a  six-column  format  on  open 
pages.  It  will  carry  its  own  re¬ 
tail,  classified,  and  general 
advertising. 


in  the  afternoon  is  a  clinic  on 
“Press-Stereo-Mailroom”.  Don-1 
aid  L.  Baker,  Hackensack, 
(N.  J.)  Record;  and  Lowell 
Goodwin,  Camden  (N.  J.)  Cour¬ 
ier-Post,  are  co-chairmen. 

“Weekly  Newspaper  Produc¬ 
tion”  is  the  other  session  in  the 
afternoon.  Donald  L.  Webb, 
Boyertown  (Pa.)  Times,  and 
Charles  B.  Parisi,  Ridgewood 
(N.  J.)  News,  will  preside. 

The  Conference  concludes 
Saturday  morning,  with  an  “Off- 
.set  Production  Workshop.”  How- 
ward  J.  Lamade,  Williamspori 
(Pa.)  Grit,  is  chairman. 


Buys  Printing  Firm 

Fort  Lee,  N.  J 
Martin  H.  Katz,  publisher  of 
two  weekly  newspapers,  the 
Bergen  Bulletin  and  Palisadian, 
announces  the  recent  purchase 
of  Merz  Press,  a  family-owned 
printing  busine.ss  for  60  years. 
Katz  is  also  publisher  of  the 
North  Jersey  Shoppers  Digest.^ 
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Mid'Atlantir  Parley  Set  for  Philadelphia 
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By  Tony  Brenna 

Down  South,  there  are  sunny 
smiles  on  the  faces  of  ad  depart¬ 
ment  executives  on  the  staff  of 
the  Florida  Times-Union. 

“Low-cost,  high-quality,  short- 
run-SpectaColor,  in  an  impor¬ 
tant  test-market,  that’s  what 
we’ve  got  to  offer  .  . 

This  was  the  claim  of  E.  W. 
(Bill)  Clifton,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  when  he  told  how  the 
string  of  hyphenated  words  now 
holds  promise  of  “hypo’’ing 
color  sales  for  the  moming-Sun- 
day  Jacksonville  newspaper. 

The  story  of  what  they’re 
doing  with  preprinted  color 
started  just  before  Christmas 
when  three  agency  men — Jack 
Green,  Larry  Aim,  and  Ed 
Rohan,  of  Papert,  Koenig,  Lois 
— contacted  the  Katz  Agency, 
representatives  for  the  Florida 
paper,  telling  Peter  Omstein 
there  that  they  were  going  into 
six  test  markets  with  a  new 
product,  Hunt-Wesson’s  Buttery 
Flavor  Oil. 

‘Appetite  Appeal' 

Plans  for  a  coupon  campaign 
had  run  into  snags.  Now,  the 
agency  planners  were  sold  on 
the  idea  of  Sunday  supplements 
— and  in  two  markets  (including 
Jacksonville)  they  would  also 
run  the  coupon  ads.  The  require¬ 
ment,  they  said,  was  for  high- 
fidelity  reproduction,  printing 
which  conveyed  the  “appetite 
appeal’’  of  the  new  product. 

The  Times-Union’s  Sunday 
magazine  limited  to  letterpress 
color  did  not  exactly  fill  the  bill 
as  far  as  the  agency  men  were 
concerned.  Their  repeated  de¬ 
mand  was  for  perfect  color  re¬ 
production.  But  the  situation 
.still  had  a  lot  going  for  it:  the 
agency  was  anxious  to  test  in 
Jacksonville;  the  Katz  people 
were  determined  not  to  lose  the 
Hunt- Wesson  business;  and  the 
Times-Union  makes  a  policy  of 
going  out  of  its  way  to  accom¬ 
modate  advertisers. 

Thus  it  was  that  Omstein  in 
New  York  explained  the  prob¬ 
lem  to  ad  manager  Clifton  in 
Florida  who  immediately  began 
hustling  to  find  a  solution  to  the 
problem.  “We  wanted  a  gravure 
printer,  badly,’’  he  said,  “a  local 
gravure  specialist  up  to  the 
challenge  of  the  job.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  nobody  in  our  area  had 
experience  in  producing  a 
SpectaColor  run.’’ 


However,  experienced  or  not, 
Clifton  agreed  to  try  a  local 
label  printer — Austill  Waxed 
Paper  Co.,  which  had  the  neces¬ 
sary  gravure  machinery. 

Clifton  told  his  rep  firm  they 
were  ready  to  tackle  the  190,000- 
copy  run.  In  the  days  that  fol¬ 
lowed  industry  pessimists  told 
Times-Union  and  Katz  men  that 
they  were  “asking  for  trouble,’’ 
“sticking  their  necks  out,’’  that 
SpectaColor  production  without 
previous  experience  was  a  risky 
business  for  both  printer  and 
newspaper. 

Said  Clifton: 

“We  weren’t  going  to  be  put 
off ;  we  had  Hurletron  insetting 
equipment  on  our  newspaper 
presses,  having  had  our  share 
of  previous  preprint  campaigns, 
having  run  the  reels  produced 
for  long-run  color  campaigns  in 
newspapers  in  this  area. 

“Even  though  everyone  in  the 
industry  said  it  wouldn’t  work, 
I  felt  confident.  For  one  thing 
I’d  seen  the  work  this  local  shop 
could  turn  out  ...  he  printed  in 
tolerances  that  would  have 
scared  the  average  newspaper¬ 
man  to  death  .  .  .’’ 

Trust  and  Confidence 

Back  in  Manhattan,  PKL’s 
Green  and  Aim  were  told  they 
would  be  getting  gravure  for 
the  Jacksonville  test.  “Believe 
me,  PKL  placed  a  lot  of  trust 
and  confidence  in  us,’’  said 
Clifton.  “So,  on  Jan.  1  the  go- 
ahead  was  given  and  by  Jan.  11 
the  printer  had  ‘mechanicals’; 
once  the  cylinders  were  made  he 
cleared  the  job  in  one  shift.  The 
reels  were  delivered  to  us  for 
incorporation  into  our  Jan.  29 
Sunday  tabloid  magazine,  inset¬ 
ting  of  the  double-truck  pre¬ 
print  spread  going  without  hitch, 
better,  in  fact,  than  most  other 
preprints  we’ve  handled  .  .  .’’ 

Recalling  their  first  experience 
with  locally-produced  Specta¬ 
Color,  Clifton  and  Omstein  em¬ 
phasized  a  number  of  points. 
Speaking  for  the  rep  firm,  Orn- 
stein  said  that  as  far  as  he 
could  tell,  this  was  the  first  time 
that  a  letterpress  Sunday  maga¬ 
zine  had  distributed  a  Specta¬ 
Color  center-spread  produced  by 
a  local  printer  within  28-days 
of  the  ad  being  scheduled. 

Asked  about  the  costs  in¬ 
volved,  Clifton  said  that  norm¬ 
ally  a  run  of  over  a  million  im¬ 
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COLOR  TEAM — Discussing  the  SpectaColor  test  in  Jacksonville  for 
Hunt  Foods'  Buttery  Flavored  Oil  are:  from  left — Peter  Omstein, 
Katz  Agency,  Jack  Green,  group  media  supervisor,  Papert,  Koenig 
&  Lois,  and  Bill  Clifton,  general  ad  manager,  Florida  Times-Union. 


pressions  was  necessary  to  make 
SpectaColor  pay.  “In  this  case, 
we’ve  found  that  the  cost  per 
thousand  will  compare  favorably 
with  long-run  preprint  opera¬ 
tions.  The  package  cost  under 
$5,000  in  terms  of  production 
and  space.’’ 

However,  the  Times-Union  ad 
manager  admitted  that  although 
expenses  had  been  cleared — “we 
might  even  make  a  buck  out  of 
it’’ — profits  in  this  first  venture 
had  not  been  high.  “We’re  going 
back  to  do  a  close  cost  analysis 
on  this,  then  really  start  selling 
what  we  are  certain  will  become 
an  important  new  service. 

“Jacksonville  is  a  good  test 
market  .  .  .  with  this  new  cap¬ 
ability  we  shall  have  a  much 
greater  opportunity  to  expand 
our  potential  as  a  test  market, 
particularly  as  advertisers  will 
be  able  to  test  in  SpectaColor 
on  a  short-run  regional  basis. 
Also,  we  hope  to  sell  two  adver¬ 
tisers  on  this  center  spread 
which  will  offset  costs  and  raise 
profit  margins.  Another  angle 
is  that  we  are  hoping  that  at 
this  cost  level  we  may  be  able 


Wesson  Oil  to  WRG; 
Other  Billinas  Float 

Wells,  Rich,  Greene  Inc.,  was 
named  this  week  to  succeed 
Papert,  Koenig,  Lois  Inc.,  on 
Hunt’s  Wesson  Oil  and  Wesson 
Buttery  Flavor  Oil,  now  in  test 
markets.  The  agency  gets  the 
account  in  April. 

Other  products  from  Hunt- 
Wesson  Foods — previously  han¬ 
dled  by  PKL — are  also  in  proc¬ 
ess  of  being  reassigned,  prob¬ 
ably  to  one  of  Hunt’s  other 
agencies  which  are  Benton  & 
Bowles,  Young  &  Rubicam  and 
Campbell-Ewaid. 


to  sell  local  and  regional  re¬ 
tailers  on  short  run  SpectaColor, 
which  up  to  now  has  been  a 
thought  none  of  us  even  dared 
to  contemplate.’’ 

The  last  word  in  this  story 
goes  to  PKL’s  media  man.  Jack 
Green,  who  said:  “This  entire 
operation  demonstrates  what  a 
newspaper  can  do  ...  A  lot  of 
papers  pay  lip-service  to  helping 
the  advertiser.  What  these  guys 
did  is  to  go  all-out  to  help  a 
client  with  a  difficult  marketing 
problem  .  .  .’’ 


HAROLD  W.  MOSSBERGER,  vice- 

pretidenf  and  advertising  director 
of  the  Houston  Chronicio,  was 
named  to  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  publishing  company.  His 
career  in  advertising  began  with 
the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribuno  in  1925. 
Mossberger  a  native  of  Tulsa,  had 
worked  as  a  carrier  boy  for  the 
Tribune.  A  "flair  for  writing  an 
ad"  soon  resulted  in  his  being 
appointed  to  the  ad  staff.  He  be¬ 
gan  with  the  Chronicle  in  1938  as 
a  salesman.  He  left  the  Cronicle 
in  1950  to  work  at  a  department 
store  and  from  1954  to  1959 
served  as  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Houston  Post.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Chronicle  in  1959 
as  director  of  advertising. 
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A  LIFETIME  MEMBERSHIP  in  the  International  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Executives  was  presented  during  Washington  conference  to 
Jack  B.  Sacks,  at  right,  ad  director  of  the  Washington  Post,  by  past 
president  Robert  J.  Alander,  left,  ad  director,  Charlotte  (N.C.) 
Observer  and  News.  Other  recipients  of  gold  cards  were  Harold 
V.  Manzer,  Portland  Oregonian  and  Oregon  Journal,  and  John  F. 

Lewis,  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch. 


AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INSTITUTE  honored  10  daily  newspapers 
for  their  merchandising  support  in  1966  of  the  oil  industry's  ad 
campaign,  "Discover  America  Best  by  Car."  The  papers  were 
judged  the  best  from  115  which  were  submitted.  Picture  on  far  left 
shows  A.  J.  Rumoshosky,  director  of  division  of  marketing,  API, 
presenting  award  to  Warren  Bush,  assistant  ad  manager  of  the  New 
York  News.  Others  receiving  citations  were:  Top  Row:  E.  J.  O'Con¬ 


nor,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  W.  G.  Edmundson,  Nashville  Banner 
and  Tennessean;  Lloyd  Van  Deburg,  Kalamazoo  Gazette;  Paul 
Grimes,  Indianapolis  Star  and  News.  Bottom  Row:  Lyman  McBride, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer;  Warren  Mitchell,  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Inde¬ 
pendent;  Donald  A.  Spargo,  New  Haven  Register;  and  John  L. 
Coughlin,  Hartford  Courant.  The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  also  was  a 
winner,  but  the  presentation  picture  was  not  available. 


A  Time 
for 
Kudos 


SEALTEST  was  honored  by  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
with  an  "Award  of  Advertising 
Excellence"  for  its  hi-fi  preprint 
campaign  last  year.  Jack  Kauff¬ 
man,  left,  president  of  the  Bureau, 
gave  the  award  to  William  O. 
Conboy,  right,  national  marketing 
manager  of  Sealtest,  during  INAE 
session. 


KRAFT  FOODS  was  presented  a 
plaque  by  Metropolitan  Sunday 
Newspapers  for  its  $5  million 
color  ad  program  in  85  papers. 
Receiving  the  award  was  Richard 
N.  Courtice,  left,  director  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales  services,  Kraft 
Foods.  Chuck  Kline,  at  right, 
Metro  president,  made  the  pre¬ 
sentation  at  INAE  meeting  in 
Washington. 
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PILLSBURY  bestowed  honors  during  INAE  conference  on  three 
newspapers  for  merchandising  the  1966  Bake-Off  supplement.  From 
left  to  right — Harry  E.  Hayes,  Houston  Post,  first  place;  James  R. 
Peterson,  vp-marketing,  Pillsbury;  Sidney  A.  Musser,  Oklahoma  City 
Oklahoman  &  Times,  second  place;  and  Warren  J.  Heyse,  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  and  Sentinel,  third  place. 


I 
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Ad  Briefs 


SOLD  ON  THKIR  MERITS 

“I  think  that  one  of  the  most 
heartening  aspects  of  the  way 
newspapers  are  being  sold  today 
is  that  they  are  being  sold  on 
their  merits,  on  their  peiform- 
ance,  sold  positively  for  the 
benefits  they  can  deliver  to  the 
advertiser.” 

This  is  one  of  the  “impres¬ 
sions”  Stuart  Minton  Jr.,  Seal- 
test  account  exec-utive  for  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son,  has  of  newspapers 
after  four  years  of  working  with 
the  medium  and  its  salesmen. 

“The  negative  selling,  the 
business  of  knocking  other  me¬ 
dia  just  isn’t  being  done  so  much 
any  more  and  this  is  a  sign  of 
maturing,”  Minton  told  Phila¬ 
delphia  newspaper  representa¬ 
tives  (Feb.  2). 

Sealtest  has  bought  nearly  5 
million  lines  of  preprinted  color 
advertising  and  an  additional  2 
million  lines  of  run-of-space  ad¬ 
vertising  this  year  in  575  papers 
in  463  markets. 

“I  think  that  the  newspaper 
industry  realizes  that  the  secret 
to  being  competitive  with  other 
media  is  to  focus  on  what  news¬ 
papers  can  do  for  an  advertiser 
and  on  what  they  are  doing,” 
Minton  said. 

Asks  for  Case  Histories 

In  line  with  this,  he  suggested 
more  case  history  examples  of 
sales  results  rather  than  stories 
which  expressed  effectiveness  in 
terms  of  awareness,  recall  or 
other  evidence  of  readership. 

“Though  the  successful  user 
of  newspapers  is  unlikely  to  re¬ 
veal  sales  results  to  you,”  he 
said,  “newspapers  have  the 
wherewithal  and  the  facilities  to 
put  qualified  sales  stories  to¬ 
gether  themselves.” 

Minton  noted  that  magazines 


now  offer  the  same  kind  of  flexi¬ 
bility  that  newspapers  used  to 
claim  as  an  “exclusive.”  The 
answer  to  this  threat,  he  said, 
maybe  “will  be  small  space 
gravure  color  availability  .  .  . 
and  the  general  use  of  collect 
lun  gravure  color  roll  fed  half- 
rolls — shared  by  a  number  of 
advertisers.” 

«  *  * 

BACKUP  IN  PRINT 

Texize  Chemicals  Inc.,  com¬ 
peting  successfully  with  Procter 
&  Gamble  and  Colgale-Palm- 
olive  in  the  liquid  cleaner  cate¬ 
gory,  will  conclude  its  $200,000 
newspaper  buy  in  25  states  next 
month  for  Fanta.stik  Spray 
Cleaner. 

The  March  buy,  amounting  to 
$85,000,  is  in  296  newspapers. 
The  campaign  began  in  April, 
1965.  This  concluding  effort, 
•says  the  firm,  .supplements  $4 
million  television  spot  commer¬ 
cial  program  for  Fantastik  in 
1967. 

The  1000-line  newspaper  ad 
includes  a  10-cent-off  coupon  in 
mo.st  markets. 

Fantastik,  which  was  intro¬ 
duced  on  a  limited  basis  six 
years  ago,  is  the  first  in  its 
prtKluct  category  to  achieve  na¬ 
tional  distribution.  In  some 
markets,  Fanta.stik  has  achieved 
shares  as  high  as  26%  of  the 
all-purpose  cleaner  dollars. 

Texize  was  the  first  to  develop 
the  liquid  cleaner  business,  19 
years  ago,  with  the  introduction 
of  Texize  All-Purpose  Liquid 
Cleaner,  in  the  Southeast. 

During  the  late  1950’s,  Le.stoil 
arrived,  followed  by  Procter  & 
Gamble’s  Mr.  Clean,  I^ver 
Brothers’  Handy  Andy  and  Col¬ 
gate-Palmolive’s  .\jax  Cleaner. 

The  advertising  agency  for 
Fanta.stik  is  Henderson  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency  Inc.,  Greenville, 
S.  C. 

«  *  « 

U.  S.  .STEEL  PROGRAM 

U.S.  Steel  will  conduct  in- 
depth  programs  in  15  major 


'  WHAT  IS  THE  MAT  ^ 
T/iICK'iN  NEWSPAPER 
TRADE  ADVERTISING  > 


TO  TELL  YOUR  SALES  STORY 
WHILE  THE  PROSPECT  IS 

PUTTIMC  TOGETHER  ■( 
OR  AHALYEIHG  NEWS-  k 
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markets  and  will  provide  pro¬ 
gram-planning  assistance  for  15 
additional  markets  when  its 
third  annual  promotion  of  air 
conditioning  takes  place  in  May. 
National  scope  will  be  given  by 
a  newspaper  service  of  advertis¬ 
ing  and  editorial  materials. 

The  campaign  in  each  of  the 
15  “emphasis”  markets  will  in¬ 
clude  a  full-page  U.S.  Steel 
newspaper  ad  placed  by  BBDO, 
Pittsburgh.  The  markets  were 
announced  by  George  C.  Shenk, 
con.sumer  industry  marketing 
manager,  as  Atlanta,  Birming¬ 
ham,  Boston,  Columbus,  Dallas- 
Ft.  Worth,  Houston,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Kansas  City,  Memphis, 
Miami,  Minneapolis-St.  Paul, 
New  Orleans,  Sacramento,  San 
Diego  and  Tampa-St.  Peters¬ 
burg.  Program  planning  assist¬ 
ance  will  be  provided  in  Buffalo, 
Chicago,  Cleveland,  Denver,  De¬ 
troit,  Hartford,  Jacksonville, 
Milwaukee,  Newark,  Philadel- 
l)hia,  Pittsburgh,  Phoenix,  St. 
I^ouis,  San  Jose  and  Washing¬ 
ton. 

Shenk  reported  that  1,176,000 
lines  of  advertising  and  editorial 
copy  on  air  conditioning  were 
published  last  year  by  newspa¬ 
pers. 

*  *  * 

COMMUTER  SPLIT 

New  York  commuters  get  a 
break  with  the  next  full  page 
newspaper  ad  that  is  being  run 
by  Fiduciary  Trust  Company. 
The  ad,  prepared  by  Edwin  Bird 
Wilson  agency,  has  been  split 
down  the  middle,  allowing  the 
train  and  bus  rider  to  read  the 
story  without  putting  his  elbow 
in  his  fellow  commuter’s  eye. 
Commuters  read  standard-size 
papers  folded  lengthwise.  This 
ad  has  been  designed  with  the 
New  York  fold  in  mind  so  the 
right  hand  side  of  the  page  con¬ 
tains  a  vertical  headline  which 
summarizes  the  full  column  of 
copy  appearing  on  the  left  hand 
side.  Whichever  half  of  the 
page  he  reads,  the  commuter 
will  get  the  ad’s  message. 

«  *  « 

THREE  ‘FIRST.S’ 

From  the  James  Lovick  Ltd. 
advertising  agency  in  Toronto 
comes  the  gootl  news  about 
three  “firsts”  in  newspaper  ROP 
color.  They  are: 

•  The  first  three-full-page, 
full-color  newspaper  ad. 

•  The  first  time  full-color 
pages  have  been  printed  back  to 
back. 

•  The  first  time  a  television 
program  has  had  such  a  spec¬ 
tacular  promotion. 

The  ads,  created  by  the  Lovick 
agency’s  art  director,  Tony 
Cooper,  were  run  by  CFTO-tv  to 
promote  the  two-hour  spectacu¬ 
lar  of  a  Shakespearean  drama, 
“Henry  V.” 


Print  Media 
Durability, 
Values  Told 


San  Francisco 

Those  of  the  new  breed  who 
predict  the  death  of  print  media 
are  talking  through  their  com¬ 
puters,  accoixiing  to  Rolx-rt 
Letts  Jones,  president,  Copley 
Newspapers. 

It  is  the  content,  not  the  com¬ 
puter,  that  makes  outstanding 
newspapers,  he  told  a  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Advertising  Club  News¬ 
paper  Day  gathering. 

Editorial  leadership  remains 
the  irreplacable  ingredient  of 
the  newspaper  business.  Integ¬ 
rity  and  how  stories  are  written 
remain  the  most  important  de¬ 
terminations,  Jones  affirmed. 

Voices  Warning 

New  methods  do  not  necessar¬ 
ily  imply  better  newspapers  and 
“we  must  not  become  so  en¬ 
amored  with  the  computer  that 
we  lose  ourselves  in  the  cir¬ 
cuitry  to  the  detriment  of  the 
product,”  he  declared. 

The  success  and  effectiveness 
of  newspapers  will  not  depend 
solely  on  the  computer.  They 
will  re.st  on  the  writing  and  in¬ 
terpretative  skills  of  editorial 
staff  members,  and  on  the  crea¬ 
tivity  and  salesmanship  of  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  people,  Jones 
said. 

Global  changes  include  the 
likelihood  that  by  next  year  live 
reports  on  the  Vietnam  war  will 
be  received  daily  in  home  tele¬ 
vision  receivers. 

The  knowledge  explosion  is 
growing  so  that  a  thousand-fold 
increa.se  in  man’s  information  is 
forecast  by  the  year  2000,  Jones 
added. 

Newside  Need* 

Editors  will  have  to  under¬ 
stand  a  little  more  about  almost 
everything.  The  “why”  will  be 
the  most  important  word  to 
newspapermen,  Jones  forecast. 

This  will  require  changes  but 
newspapers  are  involved  in  im¬ 
portant  future  roles,  Jones  as¬ 
sured  a  .session  which  opened  a 
series  of  newspaper  gatherings 
here  which  included  CNPA,  the 
Western  Newspaper  Industrial 
Relations  Bureau  and  Cali- 
fomia-Nevada  Associated  Pre.ss. 
Revett  Wallace,  Million  Market 
Newspapers,  was  chairman  of 
the  Newspaper  Day  program 

The  day’s  program  opened 
with  a  AANR-sponsored  sem¬ 
inar  presenting  reports  on  the 
(Continued  on  page  24) 
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Read  All  About  It 


No  American  newspaper  comes  wrapped  in  the  barbed  wire  of 
lies  and  diatribe.  Hopefully,  none  ever  will.  Tbe  right  to  read  all 
about  it,  a  press  that  is  free  to  print  what  it  chooses  — are  among 
the  greatest  blessings  that  free  men  enjoy.  Yet,  in  many  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  world,  there  are  fiercely  dedicated  and  godless  men 
who  deny  that  it  is  the  due  of  every  man  to  know  the  truth.  In 
these  nations,  the  so-called  newspapers  are  merely  instruments  of 
falsehood  and  hate  that  rant  ceaselessly  against  the  Free  World 
and  all  it  represents.  "The  only  security  of  all,”  wrote  Thomas 
Jefferson,  “is  in  a  free  press.” 

James  S.  Copley,  Chairman  of  the  Corporation  publishing  the 
Copley  Newspapers,  has  stated:  “The  newspaper  is  a  bulwark 
against  regimented  thinking.  One  of  its  duties  is  to  enhance  the 
integrity  of  the  individual,  which  is  the  core  of  American  great¬ 


ness.  Each  city  in  which  we  publish  is  a  city  of  distinctive  per¬ 
sonality.  Each  newspaper  must  be  a  distinct  newspaper  reflecting 
the  life  of  each  hometown.  No  one  can  think  for  the  American 
people.  We  believe  it  is  our  responsibility  to  ring  out  the  truth  loud 
and  clear,  and  to  stimulate  thought  at  the  close  personal  level  of 
the  individual  and  the  community.” 


16  Hometown  Daily  Newspapers  covering  Northern  Illinois — 
Springfield,  Illinois — San  Diego,  California — Sacramento.  California — 
and  Greater  I.os  Angeles. 

A  Free  Press — a  priceless  part  of  our  American  Heritage. 


« 

I 


Classified  Linage  Leaders . . 

im  1965 

Morning  Morning 

2i, 416,315 
19,019,488 
I4,05l,6i3 
12,632,470 
12,245,055 
I i, 896,538 
11,328,679 

10.709.818 
10,684,601 
i0,633,449 

Evening 

15,073,644  Houston  Chronicln 

12. 232.818  Son  Francisco  Einmlnar  t  News- 

ii,4l8,966  Call  Bulletin  . 

II,3I5,4U  San  Jose  News 

10,839,500  Norfolk  Ledger-Star  . 

10,595,922  Toronto  Star  . 

10,414,454  Montreal  Star 

10,328,188  Minneapolis  Star . 

10,204,728  Orlando  Star  . 

10,155,817  Atlanta  Journal 


Los  Angeles  Times 
Washington  Post 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
New  York  Times 
San  Jose  Mercury 
Miami  Herald 
Minneapolis  Tribune 
Dallas  News 
Orlando  Sentinel 
Cincinnati  Enquirer 

Eveeieg 

Houston  Chronicle 
San  Jose  News 
Toronto  Star 
Minneapolis  Star 
Norfolk  Ledger-Star 
Detroit  News 
Milwaukee  Journal 
Atlanta  Journal 
San  Francisco  Etaminer 
Orlando  Star 


Los  Angeles  Timet 
Washington  Post 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Miami  Herald 

San  Jose  Mercury  . 

Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot 

New  Yori  Times . 

Minneapolis  Tribune 
San  Francisco  Chronicle 
Orlando  Sentinel 


Sunday 

Los  Angeles  Times 
New  York  Times 
Milwaukee  Journal 
Boston  Globe 
Chicago  Tribune 
Washington  Post 
Minneapolis  Tribune 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
Detroit  News 
Columbus  Dispatch 


Sunday 

Lot  Angeles  Timas 
New  York  Times 

Milwaukee  Journal  _ 

Boston  Globe  . 

Chicago  Tribune 
Minneapolis  Tribune 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

Washington  Post  _ 

Columbus  Dispatch 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


Drew  Elected 
ARE  Chairman 


PR  Society  to  Give 
Public  Service  Medals 

Establishment  of  a  new  an¬ 
nual  awards  program,  to  news 
media  for  editorial  coverage  of  Robert  K.  Drew,  vicepresident 
“public  service”  subjects  in  the  and  business  manager  of  the 
New  York  Metropolitan  area,  Milwaukee  Journal,  was  elected 
has  been  announced  by  the  New  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
York  Chapter,  Public  Relations  Advertising  Research  Founda- 
Society  of  America.  A  Silver  tion.  He  succeeds  Paul  E.  J. 
Medal  will  be  presented  in  each  Gerhold,  Director  of  Research 
of  four  media  categories:  news-  Development  and  Planning,  J. 
papers  and  news  services,  maga-  Walter  Thompson  Co. 
zines  and  supplements,  television  Two  other  officers  elected  at 
stations,  and  radio  stations.  the  Board  meeting  (Jan.  2.')) 

The  deadline  for  submission  were:  vice  chairman — John  D. 
of  entries  is  March  1.  All  entries  Henry,  Manager,  Market  Re¬ 
should  be  sent  to  Public  Service  search  Department,  Procter  & 
Awards  Chairman,  New  York  Gamble  Company;  treasurer — 
Chapter,  (Public  Relations  Soci-  Richard  F.  Casey,  Director  of 
ety  of  New  York,  Inc.,  845  Third  Administration  Management, 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022.  Benton  &  Bowles  Inc. 

Deadline  for  nominations  this  • 

year  is  March  1.  Color  ill  ‘Progress’ 

Announcement  of  the  winners  ” 

and  presentation  of  the  awards  Spokane,  Wash, 

will  take  place  at  a  New  York  The  Spokesman-Review’s  an- 
Chapter  luncheon  May  17.  nual  “Progress  Magazine”  for 


Thanks  to  Certified  Dry  Mats 


Clear,  dependable  reproduction.  That's  what  you  get 
every  time  with  CERTIFIED  DRY  MATS.  To  provide 
you  with  quality  reproduction,  CERTIFIED  constantly 
searches  for  and  develops  better  methods  and  tech¬ 
niques  of  mat  manufacture.  No  wonder  our  selection 
of  mats  are  used  and  praised  throughout  the  industry. 
There's  Blue  Ribbon  for  difficult  conditions;  Silvertone 
will  make  copy  and  ads  sing;  on  the  other  hand,  for 
faithful  presentation  under  a  great  variety  of  condi¬ 
tions,  use  the  largest  selling  mat  in  the  industry. 
Syndicate.  Yes,  insist  on  the  CERTIFIED  line — your 
hard  work  deserves  it! 


Color  Tv  Campaign  tion  of  13f»  pages.  It  had  18 1 

'  display  ads.  The  theme —  The 

Chicago  Busy  and  Beautiful  Inland  Em- 
Zenith  Sales  Corporation  has  pjre” — was  exploited  with  color 
announced  a  record  national  ad-  jn  advertising,  pictures  and  edi- 
vertising  campaign  for  the  first  torial  content.  Joe  Bailey  edited 
quarter  of  1967,  with  a  budget  the  edition, 
allocation  120%  greater  than  • 

that  of  the  -same  period  a  ye^  Switches  to  Katz 
ago.  Spearheading  the  campaign 

for  color  to  sets  are  page-  The  Bellingham  (Wash.) 
dominating,  two-color  ads  in  270  Herald  will  be  represented  na- 

newspapers  from  coast  to  coast,  tionally  by  the  Katz  Agency,  it 

These  newspaper  ads  are  100%  was  announced  by  Ben  Sefrit, 
factory  paid,  and  will  be  coor-  general  manager.  It  was  pn- 
dinated  with  dealer  and  distribu-  viously  represented  by  Nelson 
tor  advertising.  Roberts  &  Associates. 
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Honor  Roll  of  CERTIFIED  DRY  MATS:  SYNDICATE  for  job  work- 
NEWSPAPER  for  full-page  reproduction — BLUE  RIBBON  and 
SILVERTONE  for  quality  baked  work 

Used  os  the  standard  of  excellence  since  1924 

Certified  Dry  Mat  Corporation.  Dept.  P.  555  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N  Y.  10017 


Henry  Ford  II,  Chairman  of  the  Board  and  Chief  Executive  Officer.  Ford  Motor  Company  Pr«pBred  by  th*  Bureau  of  Advertising  anpa 

This  adi  rrtisvmvnt  is  {mhlishvd  as  a  siTt  irr  to  thv  nvu'spapvr  industry  hy  Tditor  &  Ttihlishvr, 
for  information  on  this  srrii's,  fdvasv  writr  to  K&l‘  or  tho  Hurrau  of  Adrvrtising,  A.\/‘.4. 


Mr.  Ford 
knows... 

As  a  leader  in  one  of  the  country's  basic  industries. 

Mr.  Ford  is  very  conscious  of  the  importance 
of  newspapers  as  an  effective  advertising  medium. 

Says  he:  “Newspapers  are  a  vital  communicative  force 
and  play  an  important  role  in  the  development 
of  our  economy.  The  immediacy  of  the  newspaper 
is  its  greatest  strength  ’ 

NEWSPAPERS  DO  A 


VITAL  JOB! 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 

‘Plodding’  Promotion 
Ignores  Vital  Areas 

By  Stan  Finsness, 

CAM,  Providence  (R>I.)  Journal-Bullelin 


Some  weeks  ago  (Dec.  31,  ’66), 
we  discussed  poor  promotion  by 
newspapers  where  the  image  of 
classified  is  unintentionally 
downgraded  with  the  “clean  out 
your  attic,  basement  and 
garage”  approach. 

B.  C.  Corrigan,  CAM  of  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  writes, 
“I  was  a  little  bit  disappointed  in 
your  column  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago.  Apparently  you  have  given 
up  on  the  idea  of  big  newspapers 
still  being  able  to  generate  the 
old-time  transient  business.” 

Not  true.  For  big  papers  OR 
for  small  ones. 

We  never  give  up  on  any¬ 
thing — especially  when  it  comes 
to  generating  the  all-important 
reader  participation  in  our  clas¬ 
sified  sections.  Those  wonderful 
“family  ads”  we  run  give 
sparkle,  interest  and  results  to 
classified,  and  they  help  gener¬ 
ate  classified’s  intense  and  loyal 
readership.  Without  them  things 
would  be  pretty  dull. 

Wrong  Approach 

What  we  did  try  to  point  out 
is  that  the  approach  is  often 
wrong,  for  one  thing,  and  that 
the  amount  of  promotion  effort 
devoted  to  “pure”  transient  is 
somewhat  overweight  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  total  problem. 

If  you  look  at  overall  classi¬ 
fied  from  the  standpoint  of 
revenue  and  profit,  as  more  and 
more  newspapers  are  starting  to 
do,  and  if  you  begin  to  analyze 
it  from  a  practical  business 
point  of  view,  as  a  few  news¬ 
papers  are  now  doing,  we  would 
probably  alter  your  budgeting 
of  promotion  space. 


We  plead  with  the  auto  dealer 
to  spend  so  much  on  used  cars, 
so  much  on  new  cars,  so  much 
on  service  and  so  on.  We  talk 
to  the  real  estate  dealer  about 
his  rental  department,  his  re¬ 
sale  home  division,  his  new  home 
developments.  If  we’re  on  our 
toes,  we  bring  in  his  insurance 
department,  his  home  mort¬ 
gaging  service  and  maybe  even 
his  institutional  advertising. 

But  do  we  apply  the  same 
kind  of  approach  when  we  an¬ 
alyze  our  own  business  and  plan 
the  promoting  (and  protecting) 
of  it?  Or  do  we  plod  along  the 
same  old  pathways  we’re  used  to 
when  we  could  be  using  the 
splendid  new  super-highways 
that  have  been  built  up  all 
around  us? 

Chances  are  that  if  we  were 
to  call  in  some  fresh  viewpoints 
from  outside  our  business  in¬ 
stead  of  continually  trying  to 
rehash  the  old  stuff,  we’d  prob¬ 
ably  get  somewhere. 

Neglected  Areas 

We’d  be  asked,  “Why  are  you 
ignoring  so  many  of  the  im¬ 
portant  revenue-producing  cate¬ 
gories  in  your  promotion  plans?” 
With  about  35%  of  our  revenue 
coming  from  the  employment 
classifications,  only  a  few  news¬ 
papers  are  doing  anything 
really  noteworthy  about  keeping 
readers  interested  and  adver¬ 
tisers  informed  and  in  the  fold. 
At  the  same  time,  we  come 
across  releases  in  the  trade 
press  about  recruitment  prob¬ 
lems  being  neatly  solved  through 
the  use  of  radio  and  tv  sched¬ 
ules. 


Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun 


•  ••that^s  why  Baltimore’s 
Classified  Advertisers  place 
81%  of  their  classified  ads 
in  The  Sunpapers! 

THE  SUNPAPERS 

MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 

National  Rapraaantativaa:  Craamar,  Woodward,  O'Mara  A  Ormabaa 
N*w  York.  San  Francisco.  Los  Angeles.  Chicago.  Detroit.  Atlanta.  Philadelphia.  Minneapolis 


Our  promotion  consultant 
might  ask,  “You  promote  pri¬ 
vate  party  rentals  and  private 
party  automotive.  How  come  you 
don’t  promote  private  party 
homes  for  sale?”  And  we  might 
be  asked,  “You  seem  to  be  shy¬ 
ing  away  from  promoting  some 
of  the  commercial  aspects  of 
your  business — the  results  that 
automotive,  real  estate  and  re¬ 
tail  accounts  can  achieve.  Why 
is  this?” 

What  we  seem  not  to  realize 
is  that  classified  advertising  has 
all  kinds  of  built-in  checks  and 
balances,  and  that  these  various 
forces — many  of  them  seemingly 
in  opposition  to  each  other — 
actually  fit  together  to  make 
classified  what  it  really  is:  some¬ 
thing  for  everybody. 

There  really  shouldn’t  be  any 
reason  why  every  aspect  of  clas¬ 
sified  can’t  be  promoted  without 
conflict.  We  can  promote  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Gothorsen  sold  his  1965 
Chrysler  with  a  classified  ad. 
And  we  can  also  say,  “Looking 
for  a  new  or  newer  car?  Read 
through  today’s  automotive 
columns.” 

Why  shouldn’t  we  tell  our 
readers  that  Mrs.  Lewis  sold  her 
house  on  Highland  Parkway 
with  a  well-written  28-line  ad 
that  ran  only  4  days  at  a  cost 
of  $53.20?  Most  papers  won’t 
allow  a  private  party  home-for- 
sale  advertiser  to  say  “deal 
direct,  save  the  6%  commission”, 
because  it’s  a  direct  slap  at  the 
brokerage  business,  but  we 
should  certainly  be  able  to  ap¬ 
prise  potential  prospects  of  the 
results  they  might  get  from  an 
ad  of  their  own. 

Objeclions? 

Local  Boards  of  Realtors  will 
be  vociferous  in  voicing  their 
objections.  They  may  covertly 
“suggest”  to  their  membership 
that  their  generous  contribu¬ 
tions, to  the  economic  health  of 
their  local  newspapers  be  cur¬ 
tailed  somewhat.  Or  maybe 
they’ll  come  up  with  an  adver¬ 
tising  program  revealing  the 
evils  and  pitfalls  the  unwary 
homeowner  will  avoid  by  listing 
with  a  Realtor. 

And  why  not  promote  the  fine 
results  a  boat  dealer  or  a  music 
store  is  getting  from  an  intelli¬ 
gent  classified  advertising  pro¬ 
gram?  Doesn’t  mean  that  ROP 
space  isn’t  what  he  needs  ...  or 
radio  or  television,  for  that 
matter. 

Anyway,  we  all  love  those 
“family  ads”.  We’ll  even  have  to 
admit  that  a  lot  of  ’em  run  at 
pretty  good  rates,  especially 
when  sold  on  a  non-cancellable 
rate  even  when  the  ad  is  can¬ 
celled.  Point  is,  though,  we  have 
lots  of  other  irons  in  the  fire. 
We  don’t  want  to  let  them  get 
cold,  do  we? 


Durability 

(Continued  from  page  20) 


use  of  small  ad  space  and  ROP 
full  color  techniques. 

FC&B  team  composed  of  J. 
Roy  Peterson,  Fred  Cole  and 
Albert  Sperisen  told  of  the 
S&W  Fine  Foods  color  advertis¬ 
ing  which  began  15  years  ago. 

Small  Space  Scores 

The  effective  use  of  smal. 
space  in  a  national  schedule  was 
reported  by  William  Robinson, 
advertising  manager.  Schilling 
Division  of  McCormick  &  Co., 
and  Richard  Cleveland,  of  Cap- 
pel,  Pera  &  Read,  Inc. 

Pleased  by  the  increased  sales 
resulting  from  the  year-long 
test  market  operations  in  Wash¬ 
ington  State’s  Seattle-Tacoma 
area.  Schilling  is  continuing  its 
small  space  advertising  there. 
The  200-line  ads  used  in  the 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  Se¬ 
attle  Times  and  the  Tacoma 
News  Tribune  totalled  up  to  72,- 
000  lines  in  1966,  Robinson  re¬ 
ported. 

In  addition,  Schilling  is  now 
looking  around  for  other  mar¬ 
kets  for  similar  activity,  he  said 
after  reporting  the  results  of 
tho  coordinated  sales  effort 
made  by  company  salesmen  and 
by  the  newspapers. 

Independent  research  by  Jo¬ 
seph  B.  Ward  Associates  showe  :  ■ 
product  recognition  by  839f  in 
Seattle  and  89%  in  Tacom: 
after  four  weeks  of  placing  five 
200-line  ads  per  week.  This  in¬ 
creased  to  93  and  94%  recogni¬ 
tion  after  the  first  19  weeks  of 
a  44-week  campaign. 

• 

History  in  Color  Ads 

Atlanta 

Rich’s  of  Atlanta  is  running 
a  series  of  25  full-page  ads  in 
the  A  tlanta  Constitution  as  part 
of  an  institutional  campaign  for 
the  store’s  100th  anniversary. 
The  full-color  art  in  the  ads  is 
entitled  “Great  Moments  in  ! 
Georgia  History.”  ' 

• 

Ad  Manager  Named 

Boston  ! 

John  H.  (Bud)  Luce  has  been  ( 
named  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Boston  Record  Amoim 
and  Sunday  Advertiser,  sue-  ; 
ceeding  Frank  Dunn,  who  re- 
tired.  1 

• 

Comic  Section  Combo 

A  combination  Sunday  comic 
section  rate  is  being  offered  by 
the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Scrantoniw  I 
and  the  Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.) 
Independent  at  a  15%  discount,  j 
Ward-Griffith  Co.  is  the  national  ■ 
representative.  I 
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In  this  highly-concentratcd  market,  Washington,  D.C.  to 
New  York  City  to  Bangor,  Maine  and  Boston,  on  over  to  Buffalo, 
you’ll  find  Wood  Flong  clients  served  hy  three  highly-experienced 
stereotype  craftsmen.  Offering  14  top-quality  products,  these 
men  take  sincere  pride  in  not  only  their  products  but  in  the 
reliance  their  customers  place  in  Wood  Flong  service  as  well. 

With  an  unbroken  record  of  56  years  of  service  to  the  graphic 
arts  industry,  the  tradition  of  Wood  Flong  excellence  is 
passed  on  from  generation  to  generation. 

And,  with  each  new  product  improvement  in  our  standard 
products,  “Wood  Flong  Country”  grows  even  larger. 


damonttration  auppllaa  of  our  now  R.O.P.  Minimum  Shrink 
Supar  Flong  and  Wood  Supar  Ad  Mats  for  your  tasting 


reasons 


Wood  Flong 
territory 


WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 

H008ICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK  N*w  York  Offloo:  BS1  Fifth  Avo.,  Fhono:  MU  7*2960 

6.301  SERVIMO  THE  ORAPMIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  1911 


G.  J.  (George)  Meehan,  Sr. 
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G.  J.  (George)  Meehan,  Jr. 


J.  F.  (Jack)  McArdle 
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and  comparison  with  any  other  mat  on  the  market. 
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“This  is  the  book  on  libel  I  have  long  wished 
somebody  would  write:  one  that  tells 
not  only  what  you  can’t  print  but  also 
what  you  can  print  with  reasonable  safety.” 

—Theodore  M.  Bernstein 
of  The  New  York  Times 

How  much 
off  the  news 
is  really  ffit 
to  print? 

Even  seemingly  innocent  news  stories  can  —  and  do  — 
cause  lawsuits. 

Sometimes,  for  this  reason,  vaguely  “sensitive”  news 
items  have  been  suppressed  —  even  when  the  news  itself 
is  in  the  public  interest.  You  may  have  been  responsible 
for  this;  you  may  have  had  no  safe  alternative. 

Now  a  reporter  for  The  New  York  Times  and  a  lawyer 
specializing  in  libel  cases  cut  through  the  confusions  sur¬ 
rounding  libel  to  let  you  know  what  you  can  safely  say  in 
print.  In  Libel:  Rights,  Risks,  Responsibilities,  they  bring 
you  the  guidelines  for  reporting  as  much  of  the  news  as 
you  can  without  fear  of  legal  action. 

Discover  what  the  many  recent  changes  in  the  law 
mean  to  you.  Find  how  you  can  safely  handle  news  of 
arrests,  confessions,  grand  jury  proceedings,  trials,  closed 
legislative  hearings,  union-management  disputes,  corpo¬ 
rate  proxy  fights,  racial  troubles.  Learn  how  to  give  the 
public  maximum  information  — with  minimum  risk. 


LIBEL: 

Rights,  Risks, 
Responsibilities 

by  Robert  H.  Phelps 
and 

E.  Douglas  Hamilton 

$7.95 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 
866  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 
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Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

Harold  Gilliam,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle  columnist,  and 
Michael  Bry,  a  free-lance  pho¬ 
tographer,  share  their  pleasure 
in  the  rocks  and  geology,  trees, 
shore  and  sea,  the  parks  and 
their  wildlife  and  the  fog  in 
“The  Natural  World  of  San 
Francisco”  (Doubleday.  Feb. 
24). 

Daniel  R.  Howe,  “Here’s 
Howe”  columnist  in  the  Scera- 
sot-a  (Fla.)  Journal,  has  col¬ 
lected  many  of  his  satirical, 
serious  and  light  essays  into 
“Howe  About  This  and  That: 
A  Floridian’s  Curriculum  of 
Sen.se  and  Non.sense”  (Exposi¬ 
tion  Press.  302  pages.  $5).  The 
author,  a  native  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  received  a  B.A.  from 
Yale  and  an  .M.A.  from  New 
York  University  and  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  faculty  of  Manatee 
Junior  College,  Bradenton,  Fla. 

David  Lewis  Stein,  who  is  on 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune- 
Washington  Post  Paris  edition, 
has  written  a  novel,  “Scratch 
One  Dreamer”  ( Bobbs-Merrill. 
April.  288  pages.  $5). 

Hank  Messick,  who  now  has  a 
special  investigative  assignment 
for  the  Minmi  (Fla.)  Herald 
and  who  formerly  w-as  an  inves¬ 
tigative  reporter  for  the  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky.)  Courier- Journal,  ex¬ 
plores  organized  crime  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  especially  the  far-flung 
Cleveland  Syndicate,  in  “The 
Silent  Syndicate”  (Macmillan. 
304  pages.  $6.95). 

Dr.  North  Callahan,  New 
York  syndicated  columnist  and 
New  York  University  history 
profesjior,  is  author  of  another 
book  on  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion.  This  one  is  “Flight  From 
the  Republic”  (Bobbs-Merrill. 
April.  320  pages.  $6.50),  which 
deals  with  the  flight  of  the 
Loyalists  or  Tories  as  refugees 
in  a  mass  migration  to  Nova 
Scotia  and  England.  This  is  the 
second  volume  in  Dr.  Callahan’s 
.series  on  “The  Tories  of  the 
American  Revolution.”  The  first 
volume  was  “Royal  Raiders.” 

Louis  Cassels,  who  writes  the 
“Religion  in  America”  column 
for  United  Press  International, 
has  written  his  third  book, 
“Your  Bible”  (Doubleday. 
March  3.  288  pages.  $4.95). 

Free-lance  writers  will  want 
“Writer’s  Market  ’67”  (Writer’s 
Digest,  22  E.  12th  St.,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio  45210.  Professional 
price.  $5.96;  regular  price, 
$7.95). 

EDITOR  &.  PUB 


Newspapermen  who  often 
make  public  speeches  may  need 
“The  Complete  Speaker’s  Index 
to  Selected  Stories  for  Every 
Occasion”  (Prentice-Hall.  Feb. 
28.  353  pages.  $7.95).  The  au¬ 
thor  is  Judge  Jacob  M.  Braude, 
Circuit  Court  of  Cook  County, 
Ill.  (Chicago). 

Jim  Bishop,  King  Features 
Syndicate  columnist,  has  writ¬ 
ten  “A  Day  in  the  Life  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson”  (Random  House. 
May),  It  is  an  uncensored  ob¬ 
server’s  account  of  how  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson  spends  a  typical 
day  in  the  White  House  and 
what  he  is  really  like  as  a  Chief 
Executive,  a  family  man  and  a 
friend.  Bishop,  who  snent  a  total 
of  11  days  with  the  Johnsons,  is 
said  to  be  the  only  writer  ever 
invited  to  a  Cabinet  meeting.  i 

The  1965  Johnson  volume  (1,- 1 
290  pages)  of  the  “Public  Pa¬ 
pers  of  the  Presidents  of  the : 
United  States”  is  on  sale  in  two 
books,  each  priced  at  $6.25.  All  ' 
volumes  are  sold  by  the  Super-  i 
intendent  of  Documents,  Gov¬ 
ernment  Printing  Office,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  20402. 

Lee  Kanner,  assistant  to  the 
financial  and  business  editor  of 
the  New  York  Times,  is  editor 
of  “The  New  York  Times  World 
Economic  Review  and  Forecast: 
1967”  (Grosset  &  Dunlap.  256 
pages.  Paperback.  $2.95). 

Some  of  the  “PIXies”  cartoon 
panels  by  Jack  Wohl,  distributed 
by  United  Features  Syndicate, 
have  been  collected  into  a  book, 
“PIXies”  (Holt,  Rinehart  and 
Winston.  April.  64  pages.  Paper¬ 
back.  $1).  I 

Reprint  copies  of  “The  Right 
of  Privacy — A  Bibliography/71 
Year.s — 1890-1961”  are  available 
free  from  the  Department  of 
Communications,  Washington 
State  University,  Pullman, 
Wash.  99163.  The  annotated 
bibliography  was  published 
originally  by  WSU  in  1963.  The 
booklet  contains  281  court  cases 
and  articles  on  the  right  of 
privacy.  It  was  the  work  of 
Stephen  Lamoreux,  then  a  WSU 
teacher  and  now  on  the  Journal¬ 
ism  faculty  at  Colorado  State 
University. 

The  third  edition  of  “Editor 
and  Editorial  Writer”  by  A. 
Gayle  Waldrop,  professor  of 
journalism  at  the  University  of 
Colorado,  Boulder,  since  1922, 
will  be  published  next  month  by 
William  C.  Brown  Co.,  Dubuciue, 
Iowa.  The  publisher  describe.'! 
the  book  as  “  ‘shop  talk’  by  pro¬ 
fessionals,  past  and  present,  on 
the  procedures  considered  nt'ces- 
.sary  for  developing  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  editorial  and 
editorial  page.” 
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Why  doesn  t 
The  Wall  Street  lournal 
carry  comic  strips, 

crossword  puzzles,  Hollywood  gossip 
columns  or  horoscopes? 


We  figure  it's  none  of  our  business. 


We're  single-minded  at  The  Wall 
Street  Journal. 

We  just  try  to  pry  out  the  tacts 
about  business.  Pare  off  the  fat.  Put 
it  in  plain  English.  Period. 

No  gimmicks.  No  razzle-dazzle. 
Just  the  business  news  that 
businessmen  need. 

Glance  at  the  front  page  of  The 
Journal  and  you'll  soon  see 
what  we  mean.  There's  a  double 
column  titled  "What's  News/'  a 
quick  rundown  of  the  day's 


.biggest  stories.  Worldwide  news 
and  news  of  business  and  finance. 
Many  readers  think  "What's  News" 
all  by  itself  is  worth  the  price 
of  The  Journal. 

Look  over  the  rest  of  the  front  page. 
Timely,  vital  articles  that 
pinpoint  the  who,  what,  when 
and  why  of  our  changing  economy. 
Exclusive  Wall  Street  Journal 
write-ups  that  range  from  fads  to 
politics  to  scientific  advances 
—but  all  business. 


Thumb  through  the  inside  of  the 
paper.  You'll  find  more  useful  facts 
and  figiires  than  you  can  shake  a 
headline  at.  News  of  markets, 
merchandising,  corporate  actions, 
raw  materials,  taxes,  labor. 

If  it's  business— if  there's  something 
a  businessman  ought  to  know— 
it's  there. 

We're  out  to  give  our  readers  a 
head  start  in  business  every 
business  day.  Con  Little  Orphan 
Annie  do  that? 


? 


Sociologist  Sees  Rumor 
As  ^Improvised  News’ 


Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

Rumors,  despite  their  poten¬ 
tial  for  disaster,  are  seen  by  a 
sociologist  as  a  form  of  collec¬ 
tive  problem-solving. 

Men  caught  together  in  an 
ambiguous  situation — be  it  the 
a.ssassination  of  a  President  or 
the  breaking  of  a  dike — “at¬ 
tempt  to  construct  a  meaningful 
interpretation  by  pooling  their 
intellectual  resources,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  Tamotsu  Shibutani  of 
the  University  of  California. 

“In  order  to  act  intelligently, 
such  persons  seek  news,”  he 
writes  in  a  new  book,  “Impro¬ 
vised  News :  a  Sociological  Study 
of  Rumor”  (Bobb^Merrill). 
“And  rumor  is  essentially  a  type 
of  news;  news  that  does  not 
develop  in  institutional  chan¬ 
nels.” 

Dr.  Shibutani’s  study  of 
rumors,  drawn  from  four  years 
of  field  obser\'ation  and  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  historical  cases,  has 
revealed  that  the  common  con¬ 
cept  of  rumor  as  a  statement 
passed  along  a  chain  of  persons, 
with  each  making  changes  or 
embellishments,  is  grossly  over¬ 
simplified  and  inadequate. 

“Rumor,”  he  states,  “is  not 
an  individual  creation  that 
spreads,  but  arises  in  the  col¬ 
laboration  of  many.  And  to  focus 
attention  upon  changes  in  a 
particular  series  of  words  is  to 
misplace  emphasis.” 

Participants  in  rumor  con¬ 
struction  enact  various  roles,  he 
notes,  and  a  perceptive  layman 
can  easily  recognize  them. 

First  there  is  the  mes.senger, 
who  brings  a  pertinent  item  of 
information  to  the  group;  then 
the  interpreter,  who  tries  to 
place  the  news  in  context;  the 


skeptic,  w'ho  expresses  doubt,  or 
demands  proof,  or  urges  cau¬ 
tion;  the  protagoni.st,  who,  when 
there  is  more  than  one  inter¬ 
pretation,  sponsors  one  over  an¬ 
other  (he  may  also  become  the 
group’s  agitator) ;  and  the  audi¬ 
tor,  who  listens  but  says  little. 

Last  there  is  the  decision¬ 
maker,  who  takes  the  lead  in 
determining  what  ought  to  be 
done. 

Dr.  Shibutani  writes  that 
rumors  are  an  important  subject 
of  study  not  only  because  of 
their  potential  for  triggering 
disaster — insurrections,  strikes, 
mutinies,  bank  failures,  lynch- 
ings,  food  hoarding,  etc. — but 
because  they  offer  a  valuable 
clue  to  the  process  of  social 
change. 

Rumors  are  not  necessarily 
good  or  bad,  true  or  false,  he 
explains.  If  men  accept  rumor 
“A”  but  reject  rumor  “B”,  it’s 
not  because  rumor  “A”  is  true 
and  “B”  fal.se  (only  hindsight 
can  determine  that) ,  but  because 
rumor  “A”  seems  more  credible 
at  the  moment. 

An  example  of  a  rumor  which 
.seems  credible  to  some  men  but 
unlikely  to  others  is  the  current 
one  that  the  Regents  of  the 
University  of  California  traded 
former  President  Clark  Kerr  for 
a  restoration  of  the  University 
budget. 

The  paperback  book  includes 
60  case  studies  of  rumor  situa¬ 
tions. 

Slated 

Wenatchee,  Wash. 

Sponsorship  of  its  third  an¬ 
nual  Conservation  Congress  as 
a  public  service  is  announced  by 
the  Wenatchee  Daily  World. 
Chester  C.  Kimm,  associate  edi¬ 
tor,  is  conference  coordinator  of 
the  March  6-7  meetings  here. 


DON  UNDERWOOD,  president 
of  eastern  operations  of  Bozell  & 
Jacobs  Inc.,  advertisin9  and  public 
relab'ons  firm,  has  been  named 
chief  executive  officer,  succeeding 
Donald  D.  Hoover,  who  continues 
as  chairman  of  the  board.  Under¬ 
wood  formerly  headed  the  Wash¬ 
ington  office  of  the  company  and 
prior  to  that  was  chief  of  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  News.  The  agency  pro¬ 
jects  billings  of  $27,000,000  in 
1967. 


Housewife  Wins  Prize 
For  Travel  Writing 

Carbondale,  Ill. 

Rosalie  Phillippi,  a  housewife 
who  writes  for  the  Santa  Rosa 
(Calif.)  News-Herald,  has  been 
judged  winner  of  the  National 
Travel  Writing  Contest  for 
Weekly  Newspapers  conducted 
by  Southern  Illinois  University 
here  and  the  American  Oil  Com¬ 
pany. 

Mrs.  Phillippi  will  be  honored 
at  a  board  meeting  of  Discover 
America,  Inc.,  in  Washington, 
Feb.  16.  She  will  receive  $1,000 
as  national  winner  and  $100  as 
California  winner. 

• 

Esiy  Elects 


Los  4NGELES 
A  pilot  program  for  training 
reviewers  of  books,  plays  and 
other  efforts  in  the  realm  of  the 
Arts  will  begin  at  the  UCLA  De¬ 
partment  of  Journalism  next 
September  if  a  fellowship  can 
be  funded. 

Robert  R.  Kirsch,  Book  Re¬ 
view  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  will  serve  as  coordinator 
of  the  program  which  would  em- 


Traffic  Safety 
Essays  Can  Win 
Scholarships 

Chicago 

Hundreds  of  contest  entry 
blanks  have  been  requested  by 
Illinois  high  school  seniors  in¬ 
terested  in  the  statewide  traffic 
safety  essay  contest  sponsored 
by  the  Illinois  Editors  Traffic 
Safety  Seminar- 

Five  $500  Chicago  Motor 
Club  scholarships  will  be  award¬ 
ed  to  winners. 

Willard  S.  Hansen,  Seminar 
president  and  editor  of  the 
Champaign  News-Gazette,  said 
the  scholarships  grant  is  an 
intelligent  approach  to  acci¬ 
dent  prevention  because  it  is 
encouraging  the  coming  gener¬ 
ation  of  drivers  to  think  ser¬ 
iously  about  safety  on  streets 
and  highways. 

Essays,  which  were  received 
by  Dec.  31,  1966,  were  limited 
in  length  to  1,000  words. 

A  Seminar  screening  commit¬ 
tee  will  pick  the  best  essays  to 
.send  to  the  students’  local  new.s- 
papers  for  publication.  Contest 
rules  require  that  an  essay  be 
published  in  the  entrant’s  local 
newspaper  to  be  eligible  for 
final  scholarship  consideration. 

The  local  newspapers  re¬ 
turns  a  tearsheet  of  the  pub¬ 
lished  essay  to  Seminar  head¬ 
quarters,  66  East  Water  Street, 
Chicago.  To  be  eligible  for  sch¬ 
olarship  and  other  awards  the 
publi.shed  essays  must  be  re¬ 
turned  by  March  1,  1967. 

A  special  committee  of  educa¬ 
tors  to  be  named  by  the  Sem¬ 
inar  will  select  the  five  schol- 
a.stic  winners  from  all  essays 
which  have  been  published.  All 
other  published  essays  will 
earn  special  honorable  mention 


phasize  the  role  of  reporters  who 
would  take  on  the  added  respon¬ 
sibility  of  critical  reviewing  at 
newspapers  which  cannot  budget 
a  full-time  reviewer  in  the  Arts. 

The  Department  is  seeking 
$6,500  for  an  initial  grant  that 
would  subsidize  a  student’s  nine 
months  at  UCLA.  The  student 
would  receive  the  Master’s  de¬ 
gree  upon  completion  of  the 
program. 


Robert  B.  Betts  has  been  awards, 
elected  president  of  William  Scholarships  awards  will  be 
Esty  Co.  to  succeed  John  H.  pre.sented  at  the  10th  annual 
Peace,  who  has  become  chair-  Seminar  meeting  in  Springfield 
man.  James  J.  Houlahan  be-  April  14,  1967. 
comes  honorary  chairman  until  There  are  503  dailies  and 
his  retirement  the  end  of  this  weeklies  in  Illinois  who  are 
year.  The  agency  is  celebrating  members  of  the  Illinois  Editors 
its  35th  year  in  business.  Traffic  Safety  Seminar. 


FelloHsliip  for  Arts  Critics  Proposed 
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ACTION  COLUMNS 


Delicate  Operation:  ‘Tell  It  To  Doc’ 


By  Paul  L.  MasHa 

(This  report  by  a  Columbtis 
(Ohio)  Dispatch  staffer  is  a 
follow  up  to  E&P's  recent  four- 
part  series  on  the  growing  popu¬ 
larity  of  “render  service" 
columns  in  newspapers  across 
the  country.) 

*  *  * 

The  Columbus  Dispatch  has  a 
question-and-answer  column  that 
not  only  performs  all  of  the 
functions  of  an  Action  Line  or 
a  Hot  Line  column,  but  it  also 
adds  a  personal  touch.  We  call 
it,  “Tell  It  To  Doc.” 

Usinfr  only  ([ue-stions  that  have 
been  received  by  letter — phone 
calls  are  out — “Doc”  finds  the 
answer  and  then  either  publishes 
it  in  his  column  or  answers  it 
by  mail. 

Although  our  column  is  differ¬ 
ent  than  most  question-and- 
answer  deals,  we  can’t  claim  that 
it  was  our  idea  oriRinally.  When 
we  started  our  column  in  March 
of  IDfiG,  we  patterned  it  after 
“Tell  It  To  Joe,”  which  is  the 
brain  child  of  Joe  Hamilton  of 
the  Boston  Herald. 

Since  I’ve  been  on  top  of  this 
thinp  since  the  beginning,  I  can 
tell  you  all  about  “Doc.” 

The  column  is  published  every 
day  of  the  week  except  on  Satur¬ 
day.  On  week  days  we  put  it  on 
the  first  page  of  the  B  section, 
which  is  our  .second  front  page. 
On  Sundays  “Doc”  is  always 
on  the  front  page  of  the  local 
news  section. 

The  average  column  will  have 
five  letters  from  readers.  Each 
of  these  letters  will  be  followed 
by  a  letter  from  me  answering 
their  question  or  solving  their 
problem. 

Each  letter  from  a  reader  be- 


'^YOU  STOLE 
MY  IDEA!' 

r  It  can’t  happen  to  you  T 
lOh,  but  it  can.  And  the 
Ilosa  in  money  and  prea- 
Jtive  can  be  tremendoua 
I  —  UNLESS  you  have 
'  Employera  Special  Ex- 
_  '  ceaa  Insurance. 

Simply  decide  on  a  certain  amount 
you  axree  to  cover.  Let  us  handle  the 
excess.  Thus,  you  place  a  limit  on  your 
possible  loss. 

ASK  FOR  FULL  FACTS:  No  obli- 
pation.  We  provide  economical  protec¬ 
tion  apainst  loss  due  to  libel,  slander, 
piracy,  plapiarism,  invasion  of  privacy, 
eopyripht  violation.  Rates  are  surpris- 
iaply  low,  and  may  save  you  thousands 
of  ^llan  plus  unpleasant  publicity. 
Phone  or  write : 

EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE  CORP. 

21  West  10th,  Kansas  City.  Mo.  64106 
YMt.  Ill  8m  r?— rtEBE,  nO  Moaffir 

OktaM*.  iHW.JMhM;  AUmM.MPmcMtm.N.C. 


gins,  “Dear  Doc,”  and  is  signed 
with  his  initial.s  and  the  name 
of  the  town  or  .section  of  Colum¬ 
bus  he  lives  in. 

However,  some  readers  do  not 
want  their  initial.s  used.  They 
often  suggest  a  name  that  sig¬ 
nifies  their  position  or  condition 
— “Taxpayer,”  “Citizen,”  or 
“Worried  Parent.” 

The  lead  letter  in  every  col¬ 
umn  is  always  accompanied  by 
an  appropriate  cartoon  that 
helps  illustrate  the  question  or 
an.swer.  Producing  the  cartoon 
is  one  of  the  daily  chores  of 
artist  Bob  Hoover. 

All  l.elli‘r!>  .AckiHtwIcflged 

.My  secretary,  Judy  Haney, 
liegins  every  morning  by  open¬ 
ing  the  mail.  As  she  does  this 
she  addresses  a  form  letter  to 
each  writer  which  acknowledges 
his  letter  and  as.sures  him  that 
“Doc”  w’ill  try  to  find  the  answer 
to  his  question. 

Some  of  the  letters  I  receive 
don’t  ask  a  question.  These 
letters  usually  contain  comments 
from  the  reader  about  something 
that  has  appeared  in  the  col¬ 
umn.  We  run  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  comment  letters  every  Sun¬ 
day  under  the  head,  “More  of 
Tell  It  To  Doc.”  When  space  is 
available  I  try  to  use  enough 
letters  to  fill  four  columns. 

Judy  turns  the  mail  over  to  me 
after  she  has  acknowledged  all 
of  the  letters.  I  sort  out  the 
letters  that  can  be  answered  by 
city,  county,  state,  or  federal 
government  officials.  Sometimes 
when  the  letters  tend  to  be 
lengthy  and  involved  I  boil  them 
down  to  a  one  sentence  question 
which  I  w’rite  across  the  front 
of  the  letter  in  red  ink. 

I  give  these  letters  back  to 
Judy  and  she  types  the  question 
on  a  special  questionnaire  form. 
Since  I  always  protect  the  ident¬ 
ity  of  the  person  who  sent  the 
question,  his  name  is  not  used 
on  the  que.stionnaire.  Instead,  it 
is  numliered  and  a  correspond¬ 
ing  numlier  is  assigned  to  the 
letter.  The  form  with  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  mailed  to  the  appropriate 
agency  and  the  letter  goes  into 
my  files. 

All  government  officials  in 
Central  Ohio  are  familiar  with 
this  column  and  many  of  them 
have  received  my  questionnaires. 
Most  of  them  write  their  an¬ 
swer  on  my  form,  sign  it,  and 
mail  it  back  to  me.  Others  send 


separate  letters  or  call  me. 

I  deal  with  some  branches  of 
government  more  than  others. 
High  on  the  list  are:  Columbus 
Division  of  Traffic,  Ohio  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Highways,  State  High¬ 
way  Patrol,  Columbus  Post  Of¬ 
fice,  Columbus  Police  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  the  City  Attorney.  All 
of  them  have  accepted  “Doc”  as 
the  unofficial  representative  of 
the  man  on  the  street  and  all  are 
very  cooperative. 

CiMiperalive  Officials 

After  nearly  a  year,  I  have 
gotten  to  know’  the  key  men  in 
the.se  departments  on  a  personal 
basis.  They  cooperate  becau.se 
thev  like  the  way  it  runs 
and  they  know  from  experience 
that  they  can  tru.st  me  to  present 
their  answers  fairly  and  accur¬ 
ately. 

There  are  always  a  number  of 
que.stions  that  I  must  handle  by 
liersonally  contacting  the  source 
of  information  by  telephone. 
These  are  usually  (|uestions  in¬ 
volving  the  military,  veterans, 
schools,  utilities,  and  large 
indu.stries. 

Many  readers  have  requested 
information  concerning  laws  and 
legal  procedure.  Since  I  have  a 
degree  in  law’  and  find  the.se 
(lue.stions  particularly  interest¬ 
ing,  “Doe”  has  answered  ques¬ 
tions  on  city  and  state  laws  con¬ 
cerning  traffic,  guns,  dogs, 
fences,  hunting,  fishing,  and 
many  other  subjects. 

I  an.swer  the  letters  in  the 
column  that  I  think  would  be  the 
most  interesting  and  informative 
to  my  readers.  I  answer  the 
others  by  mail. 

Some  of  the  questions  I  now 
receive  have  already  been  an¬ 
swered  in  the  column.  I  answer 
the.se  by  sending  a  verifax  copy 
of  the  answer  that  was  pub¬ 
lished. 

When  I  first  started  the  col¬ 
umn  readers  liegan  calling  The 
Dispatch  and  asking  for  “Doc.” 
The  operator  would  connect 
them  w’ith  me  and  it  soon 
reached  the  point  where  my 
phone  was  ringing  all  the  time. 
The  present  policy  is  to  tell 
these  callers  that  they  must 
write  a  letter.  No  caller  can  con¬ 
tact  me  now  unless  he  knows  my 
name  or  telephone  number. 

‘liClIer  Formal  Best’ 

This  experience  convinced  me 
that  we  w’ere  on  the  right  track 
in  just  using  letters.  There 
seemed  to  be  very  few  telephoned 


questions  that  I  could  use  in  the  | 
column.  Many  of  the  callers  J 
would  not  give  their  names  and 
often  just  wanted  to  expre.ss 
their  personal  opinion. 

I  might  mention  that  I  only 
use  letters  that  give  the  writer’s 
name  and  addre.ss.  My  secretary 
checks  these  in  the  directory  and  i 
the  acknow’ledgement  letter  I  [ 
send  gives  us  an  additional  check  i 
on  the  w’riter’s  identity.  I  have 
had  persons  call  upon  receipt  of 
my  acknowledgement  letter  to 
say  that  they  had  not  written 
to  me.  These  were  cases  where 
the  writer  had  u.sed  another  ■ 
person’s  name. 

This  checking  and  rechecking  ■ 
enables  me  to  assure  any  official 
I  deal  with  that  the  question  is 
sincere  and  was  asked  by  a  per¬ 
son  w’ho.se  name  I  have  in  my 
files. 

The  “Tell  It  To  Doc”  column 
appeals  to  a  broad  segment  of 
the  Dispatch  reader.ship  because 
I  receive  letters  from  law’yers, 
doctors,  congressmen,  the  mili¬ 
tary,  housewives,  husbands,  chil¬ 
dren,  teenagers,  the  middleaged, 
and  oldtimers.  It  doesn’t  look 
like  this  column  will  narrow 
down  to  one  age  group  or  class. 

.Always  New  Problems 

Although  it  seems  like  I  have 
covered  every  subject,  each  time 
I  open  the  mail  I  get  new  que.s¬ 
tions  to  answ’er  and  new  prob¬ 
lems  to  solve.  I  haven’t  hesi¬ 
tated  to  express  my  opinion  on 
many  matters,  but  I  have  re¬ 
fused  to  become  involved  in  re¬ 
ligious  or  political  discussions.  I 
also  avoid  disputes  between  mer¬ 
chants  and  their  customers. 

The  volume  of  mail  has  al¬ 
ways  been  large  enough  to  sup¬ 
ply  sufficient  material  for  the 
column.  I  usually  get  between  40 
and  85  letters  a  day  and  that  is 
plenty.  If  the  mail  were  any  ^ 
heavier,  we  would  need  more 
people  in  the  “Doc”  section. 

Judy  Haney  and  I  are  the 
only  fulltime  employes  in  this 
department.  Bob  Hoover  han¬ 
dles  many  other  chores  besides 
producing  cartoons  for  “Doc.” 

I  have  .studied  the  other  Ho* 
Line  and  Action  Line  formats 
with  their  telephone  recording 
machines  and  have  decided  that 
I  like  our  operation  best.  Every¬ 
one  that  writes  gets  an  immedi¬ 
ate  acknowledgement  and  the 
personalized  answering  of  let¬ 
ters,  either  published  in  the 
column  or  by  mail,  has  gone  over 
big  with  Dispatch  readers. 
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TAKE 

ANOTHER 

LOOK 


—  and  you’ll  get  the  complete  picture.  Take  another  look  at 
the  50%  or  better  county  coverage  of  the  Des  Moines  Sunday 
Register  and  you’ll  find  a  newspaper  market  that  ranks  17th  in 
retail  sales  even  though  the  Des  Moines  metro  market  is  86th. 
Look  again  and  you’ll  see  a  daily  market  that  ranks  39th. 
Why?  Because  we  are  the  only  newspaper  with  86%  of  our 
circulation  outside  our  metro  area.  This  means  our  newspaper 
market  is  big  —  bigger  than  the  metro  market  of  Baltimore 
in  total  retail  sales. 

So,  next  time  you  are  preparing  a  list  of  the  so-called  top 
25  or  50  newspaper  markets  —  take  another  look  at  the  state¬ 
wide  circulation  of  Iowa’s  newspaper  —  and  you’ll  buy  it! 


Nationally  rcpTescnted  by  Cresincr,  \V<MMlwar<l.  O'Mara.  and  Ormsbcc.  Inc.,  New  York,  Philadelphia.  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Minneapolis 


DES  MOINES  Register  and  Tribune 

Gardner  Cowles,  President  ■  Sunday  518,284  ■  Combined  Daily  362,257 


‘Typos’  Increase 
Libel  Claims,  Costs 


A  small  daily  newspaper  in 
the  Midwest  printed  the  item  in 
its  normal  report  of  births, 
deaths,  marriag'es  and  similar 
events: 

“Released  from  Hospital — 
Mary  Jones,  with  baby." 

The  only  problem  was  that 
Mary  Jones  was  unmarried.  And 
she  hadn’t  been  hospitalized  for 
childbirth,  but  for  an  appendec¬ 
tomy. 

Mary’s  enraged  mother  called 
the  newspaper  sayinj?  her  daugh¬ 
ter  was  broken  hearted  and 
humiliated,  and,  not  incidentally, 
promising  to  sue  for  several 
thousand  dollars. 

“That  was  a  tough  claim  to 
handle,”  says  Garrett  Redmond, 
assistant  vicepresident  of  Fire¬ 
man’s  Fund  American  Insurance 
Companies,  “because  the  news¬ 
paper  was  in  a  small  town  that 
lived  on  gossip.  If  the  paper 
printed  a  retraction,  everyb^y 
would  say,  “Ha!  Appendectomy, 
indeed.  I’ll  bet  there  was  some¬ 
thing  to  that  baby  story.’  But  if 
we  didn’t  publish  an  apology, 
everyone  would  continue  think¬ 
ing  Mary  Jones  had  left  the  hos¬ 
pital  with  her  illegitimate  baby.’’ 

The  newspaper  and  the  in¬ 
surance  company  settled  out  of 
court  for  about  $200,  without 
printing  a  retraction.  Local  gos¬ 
sips  quickly  escalated  the  size 
of  the  settlement,  and  Mary’s 
innocence  was  preserved,  at 
least  for  the  time  being. 

This  case — an  actual  one, 
drawn  from  Fireman’s  Fund 
American’s  claims  files — only 
shows  how  easy  it  is  to  get  into 
a  libel  suit.  Redmond  estimates 
that  95  percent  of  all  libel  claims 
can  be  traced  to  erroneous  re¬ 
porting  and  haphazard  editing, 
while  the  rare  case  is  one  that 
develops  unavoidably. 

Redmond  ought  to  know.  His 
company  is  the  largest  insurer 
of  newspapers  in  this  country. 
As  manager  of  the  firm’s  excess 
and  special  risk  department,  he’s 
responsible  for  insuring  hun¬ 
dreds  of  newspapers,  with  ex¬ 
posures  ranging  from  $50,000 
to  several  millions.  These  sums 
are  risked  to  defend  or  settle 
claims  of  libel,  defamation,  in¬ 
vasion  of  privacy,  copyright 
infringement  and  plagiarism. 

Most  claims  are  similar  to 
Mary  Jone’s  erroneously  re¬ 
port^  baby,  and  they  can  be 
settled  fairly  easily — albeit  with 
mounting  claims  costs  and,  for 
publishers,  ultimately  higher 
insurance  premium  charges. 


Most,  but  not  all;  and  the 
granddaddy  of  newspaper  libel 
suits  now  awaits  judgment  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  Brought  by 
former  Maj.  Gen.  Edwin  A. 
Walker  against  the  Associated 
Press  and  15  newspapers,  al¬ 
leged  damages  aggregating  $33,- 
250,000  depend  on  the  Court’s 
resolution  of  an  appeal  of  one 
of  the  cases  from  a  Fort  Worth 
paper.  The  series  of  lawsuits 
began  more  than  four  years  ago, 
on  September  30,  1962,  when 
news  reports  stated  that  Gen¬ 
eral  Walker  had  “led  a  charge” 
of  1,000  rioters  against  federal 
marshals  at  the  University  of 
Mississippi. 

While  the  jumbo  claim  such 
as  General  Walker’s  makes  pub¬ 
lishers  shudder,  the  increasing 
frequency  of  smaller,  local 
charges  of  libel  tends  to  be  more 
of  a  headache  for  insurance  men. 

“People  aren’t  as  forgiving  as 
they  used  to  be,”  Redmond 
opines,  “and  they’re  no  longer 
as  willing  to  laugh  off  an  unin¬ 
tentional  error.  Just  as  every¬ 
body  is  quick  to  sue  after  even  a 
minor  automobile  accident,  they 
want  to  claim  damages  of  libel 
for  typographical  errors.” 

Some  examples  of  local  claims 
Redmond  gives  are: 

•  One  we-stem  daily  published 
a  wedding  picture,  including  the 
correct  caption  in  small  type, 
with  a  syndicated  health-advice 
column  laid  out  to  run  around 
the  photo.  The  headline  on  the 
column  stated,  “TEEN-AGER 
FIGHTS  WEIGHT  CONTROL 
PROBLEM.”  allowing  readers 
to  draw  the  inference  the  girl 
had  gotten  married  because  she 
was  pregnant; 

•  Another  incident  occurred 
when  a  paper  made  a  typograph¬ 
ical  error  in  reporting  divorce 
proceedings.  The  typo  was  both 
humorous  and  off-color — thus 
leading  to  a  law  suit — but  it  was 
made  worse  when  the  news¬ 
paper’s  own  local  columnist  re¬ 
ported  the  error  in  the  next 
day’s  edition,  thus  increasing  the 
injury  alleged  in  the  libel  suit; 

•  One  suburban  daily  in  the 
New  York  City  area  had  a  drop 
box  for  subscribers  to  use  in 
placing  want  ads  and  news 
items.  A  prankster  dropped  a 
story  in  the  box  announcing  the 
engagement  of  two  local  high 
school  students ;  the  students 
were  of  different  races,  and  both 
sets  of  parents  claimed  their 
children  had  been  humiliated  and 


held  up  to  ridicule  by  the  pub¬ 
lished  announcement. 

These  cases,  Redmond  stresses, 
are  unusual  in  that  they  prob¬ 
ably  would  not  have  resulted  in 
law  suits  in  previous  years,  but 
instead  could  have  been  satisfied 
by  obsequious  retractions. 

Furthermore,  Redmond  often 
points  out  in  presentations  to 
newspapers  he  insures  that 
astute  trial  lawyers  are  alert  to 
every  possibility  that  could  lead 
to  a  remunerative  libel  suit. 
“Someone  reads  everything  you 
print,”  he  warns,  “and  the  size 
of  a  libel  award  doesn’t  depend 
on  the  size  of  the  newspaper.  If 
a  claimant  can  demonstrate  ac¬ 
tual  damages  resulting  from  li¬ 
belous  publication,  he  can  expect 
to  recover  his  losses  in  court.” 

The  single  major  cause  of  li¬ 
bel  suits,  he  asserts,  hasn’t 
changed  in  years:  erroneous  re¬ 
porting  of  crime  news  remains 
journalism’s  weakest  element. 
Such  items  as  incorrect  names 
and  addresses  or  reporting  an 
arrest  on  a  major  charge  when 
some  lesser  offense  was  actually 
involved  are  countless,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Redmond. 

Even  “accurate”  reporting  of 
crime  news  can  be  libelous.  Red¬ 
mond  cited  one  recent  case  where 
his  companies  paid  a  $40,000 
award  on  behalf  of  a  paper  in 
the  South.  That  libel  occurred 
during  the  arrest  of  a  car  theft 
ring  when  a  law  enforcement 
officer  off-handedly  gave  a  re¬ 
porter  the  impression  that  the 
public-spirited  citizen  who  had 
notified  the  police  was  a  member 
of  the  gang. 

“The  reporter  covering  the 
story  raced  back  to  the  paper,” 
Redmond  lamented,  “without 
waiting  to  check  the  officer’s 
casual  revelations.  The  paper 
printed  the  story  and  we  paid 
the  claim.  I  guess  this  shows  that 
even  fast-breaking  news  has  to 
be  double-checked  for  accuracy.” 

Other  common  causes  of  libel 
claims  are  editorials  on  local 
public  affairs  and  letters  to  the 
editor  which  allege  malfeasance, 
non-feasance,  graft  or  corrup¬ 
tion.  The  Sullivan  decision,  al¬ 
though  historic,  still  does  not 
allow  all  sorts  of  attacks  on  pub¬ 
lic  officials.  Mixed-up  photo¬ 
graphs  and  captions  also  result 
in  claims  for  defamation,  humil¬ 
iation  or  invasion  of  privacy. 

“Attempts  of  creative  writ¬ 
ing,”  Redmond  argues,  “that 
sensationalize  a  news  story,  or 
that  dig  up  old  scandals  from 
newspaper  morgues,  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  law  suits  for  invasion 
of  privacy.  People  do  have  a 
right  to  be  left  alone,  and  they 
can  sue  a  publisher  if  he  violates 
that  right.” 

The  reason  Redmond  takes  an 


interest  in  claims — even  .«!nal 
ones —  is  that  his  firm  is  oblige) 
to  defend  them.  If  an  insure! 
publisher  has  chosen  a  deduct 
ible  feature  for  his  poliq 
(whereby  he  pays  the  first  i^arl 
of  all  losses,  a  technique  to  re 
duce  the  premium)  then  then 
is  also  a  smaller,  separate  de 
ductible  clause  covering  defen* 
costs. 

“The  defense  problem  can  b( 
explained  quite  simply,”  Red¬ 
mond  states.  “Even  when  a  pub¬ 
lisher  is  innocent  of  libel,  he  stU 
has  to  defend  the  claim.  Defen* 
costs  can  be  higher  than  tlw 
final  settlement.  Since  we  in¬ 
sure  the  newspaper,  we  want  to 
be  a  part  of  its  defense  immedi¬ 
ately,  as  soon  as  a  claim  is  filed." 

In  fact,  Redmond  says  70  per 
cent  of  claims  costs  now  go  for 
investigation  and  defense,  with 
only  30  percent  being  paid  in 
actual  damages.  He  is  now  pre 
paring  to  change  his  policy 
terms  so  that  defense  costs  an 
automatically  included  in  th( 
coverage,  a  change  he  believa 
will  help  publishers.  Other  in¬ 
surance  companies  do  not  agre( 
to  defend  claims,  only  to  pay 
losses,  and  this  means  the  pub 
lisher  must  pay  the  cost  of  de 
fense  without  insurance  when 
the  paper  is  acquitted. 

Another  underwriting  changi 
Redmond  contemplates  will  be  ti 
drop  the  conventional  “name 
perils”  coverage  in  favor  o 
something  more  akin  to  an  all 
risk  policy.  This  has  alread; 
been  done  for  broadcasters,  bul 
newspapers — because  of  their 
greater  variety  and  depth  ir 
news — present  a  more  difficuli 
insurance  problem. 

“In  the  current  policy,”  hf 
explained,  “the  named  perils  art 
invasion  of  privacy;  lilrel 
slander  and  other  forms  oi 
defamation;  copyright  infringe 
ment;  some  forms  of  unauthor 
ized  use  of  titles,  ideas,  plot? 
characters  and  other  materials  | 
and  the  breach  of  implied  con 
tract  arising  from  alleged  sub' 
mission  of  material. 

“This  doesn’t  mean  there  arf 
holes  in  the  insurance  as  it  ap 
plies  to  most  papers,”  he  con 
tinues,  “but  if  we  can  write  fj 
policy  that  is  air-tight,  so  muclj 
the  better  for  the  publisher.  Ir 
order  to  do  this,  the  insurancf 
company  and  the  publisher  havf 
to  work  toward  the  same  goal? 
— namely,  preventing  law  suits.’ 

The  solution,  Redmond  say.' 
will  be  to  convert  newspapc’ 
libel  policies  to  “errors  and  omi.' 
sions”  protection,  coverinp 
liability  arising  from  any  error 
negligent  act  or  omission  on  thf 
part  of  the  paper. 

“This  means  that  what  wf 
{Continued  on  page  34) 
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Goss  R&D  asks  a  lot  of  questions 
to  get  you  the  right  answer 


Questions  that  challenge  the  obvious,  that  look  at  the 
accepted  in  a  brand  new  way.  Questions  that  are 
hinged  to  a  philosophy  of  making  something  good  even 
better.  That’s  the  kind  of  questioning  attitude  you’ll 
find  among  the  men  of  Goss’  Research  and  Develop¬ 
ment  staff. 

It’s  an  attitude  that  has  led  to  a  lot  of  right  answers. 
Take  the  Headliner  Mark  II,  for  example.  Goss  R&D 
introduced  Add-A-Color  Paks  that  make  every  press 
unit  a  color  unit.  The  Digital  Paster  Pilot  was  another 
innovation.  It  brought  fully  automatic  splicing  (and 
many  savings)  to  the  reel  room.  A  unique  blade  devel¬ 
oped  for  the  Imperial  Folder  did  away  with  sheet 
tearing  and  dog-earing. 


When  everything:  counts,  you  can  count  on  Goss 


In  web  offset,  the  story  is  the  same.  The  Urbanite 
3/Color  unit,  with  the  most  flexible  choice  of  color 
arrangements  to  be  found  in  a  press  this  size.  The 
Metro-Offset,  with  half  decks  for  color  versatility  and 
economy.  And  the  list  could  go  on  and  on. 

Each  man  in  Goss  R&D  brings  a  unique  talent  and 
knowledgeability  to  his  job.  Each  contributes  in  his 
special  way  to  the  constant  innovations  and  improve¬ 
ments  introduced  by  Goss.  Together,  their  collective 
experience  can’t  be  matched  anywhere  else  in  the 
industry. 

Yes,  you  can  always  count  on  Goss  R&D  to  come 
up  with  the  right  answers  to  meet  your  needs.  With¬ 
out  question. 


THE  GD55  COMPANY 
MIEHLE-GOSS-DEXTER.  INC. 


s 


BEST  PROMOTION  ADS — Jack  Hively,  at  right,  of  Hicitey-Mitchell 
Co.,  presents  a  plaque  to  Harold  Nogle,  recently-retired  circulation 
manager  of  the  Port  Arthur  (Tex.)  News,  for  outstanding  use  of 
color  in  circulation  promotion  ads.  At  left  Is  Bob  Schmidt,  produc¬ 
tion-promotions  director  who  designed  the  layouts. 


Libel  Costs 

(Continued  from  jmge  32) 


insure  is  the  editorial  system,” 
Redmond  explains,  “and  it 
underlines  the  ner,*d  for  a  system 
to  prevent  claims.  If  the  system 
breaks  down — either  for  human 
or  mechanical  rea.sons — then  we 
handle  the  claim.  But  we  don’t 
want  to  underwTite  a  haphazard 
ojjeration  where  liability  is  left 
.strictly  to  chance.” 

Under  an  errors  and  omis- 
sion.s  concept,  he  arpues,  an 
efficient,  well-managed  news¬ 
paper  could  possibly  qualify  for 
lower  premium  rates,  even 
though  its  coverage  had  been 
broadened.  The  insurance  policy, 
according  to  Redmond,  should  be 
a  backstop  again.st  the  unavoid¬ 
able  gaffe  that  results  in  a  claim, 
not  a  blank  check  financing  care¬ 
less  journalism. 

“It  .seems  to  me,”  says  Red¬ 
mond,  “that  many  newspaper 
methods  of  handling  both  news 
and  advertising  don’t  include 
.safeguards  against  law  suits. 
Every  working  editor  in  the 
countrj'  could  probably  give  an 
accurate  reply  if  asked  how  to 
avoid  libel  claims,  but  their 
knowledge  isn’t  being  put  to  use 
in  the  day-to-day  job  of  getting 
their  editions  to  press.” 

Here’s  Redmond’s  suggested 
checklist  of  how  a  newspaper 
can  establish  a  system  to  pre¬ 
vent  libel  claims: 

•  Training — both  reporters 
and  copy  editors  should  be  given 
regular  refresher  courses,  espe¬ 
cially  on  large  newspapers.  Old- 
timers  should  be  used  to  teach 
new  members  of  the  staff  the 
publisher’s  own  system  of  han¬ 
dling  news  and  layout;  the  .sy.s- 
tem  should  be  reviewed  periodic¬ 
ally  by  the  publisher’s  legal 
coun.sel. 

•  Standing  orders — written 
explanations  should  be  available 
to  all  shifts  in  the  city  room 
describing  the  paper’s  procedure 
for  handling  fair  comment, 
privileged  comments  and  other 
protected  elements  of  reporting. 
Other  similar  orders  should  pro¬ 
vide  checks  and  double-checks 
for  names  and  addres.ses,  etc.,  in 
crime  news.  Similarly,  feature 
editors  should  have  a  doctrine 
for  handling  permissions  and  use 
of  copyright^  material.  Special 
care  should  be  taken  by  papers 
printing  “original”  fiction  to 
make  sure  it  is. 

•  iJaily  proreduren — Every 
piece  of  copy  should  be  initialed ; 
accept  contributions  only  from 
reporters  and  recognized 
stringers;  be  w’ary  of  items  left 
in  “drop  boxes”;  double-check 
all  photos  and  captions  to  pre¬ 
vent  mix-ups;  look  at  the  whole 


page  lay-out,  not  just  the  com¬ 
position  of  a  single  item. 

•  Syndien  ted  feature  .s — a 
publisher  is  responsible  for 
everything  he  prints,  and  syndi¬ 
cated  features  and  columns 
should  be  edited  for  content  as 
well  a.s  length.  The  renown  of 
a  nationally  .syndicated  writer 
is  no  better  defense  against  a 
libel  suit  than  the  anonymity  of 
a  cub  reporter. 

•  H’lre  serviee  material)^ — 
don’t  accept  wire  stories  at  face 
value,  especially  if  a  local  citizen 
is  mentioned  in  any  way  that 
can  l)e  construed  as  libelous  if 
the  story  is  in  error. 

•  \on-neu's  preeautiomt — po¬ 
tentially  libelous  political  ads 
.should  be  accepted  only  with  an 
indemnity  bond  or  a  guarantee 
of  local  wealthy  citizens  to  as- 
.sume  any  liability;  letters  to  the 
editor  should  be  edited  to  re¬ 
move  lil>elous  statements;  local 
columni.sts  should  l)e  extra  care¬ 
ful  to  avoid  malice  and  defama¬ 
tion. 

• 

Fairfax  County  Globe 
Debuts  with  36  Papes 

Vienna,  Va. 

A  new  weekly  newspaper  has 
been  launched  in  Northern  Vir¬ 
ginia,  the  Fairfax  County  Globe. 
This  is  the  sixth  newspaper  pub¬ 
lished  by  Globe  Publications.  The 
other  weeklies  are  in  Falls 
Church,  Fairfax  City,  Herndon, 
Annandale  and  Vienna.  John  R. 
Harris  and  Rol)ert  F’.  Hennes.see 
are  co-publishers. 

The  Globe  has  a  tabloid  for¬ 
mat  and  is  printed  by  the  offset 
method.  The  maiden  issue  con¬ 
tained  36  pages,  with  a  full  page 
of  comics.  The  subscription  price 
is  $5  per  year. 

The  publishers  said  the  new 
paper  had  a  sample  copy  circula¬ 
tion  of  4,500. 


New  Mapazine  Wins 
Assoeiatioii  Award 

Titson,  Ariz. 

Ole!,  the  Saturday  magazine 
supplement  in  the  Tucson  Daily 
Citizen,  was  awarded  first  place 
in  the  general  magazine  cate¬ 
gory  as  awards  for  1966  w’ere 
announced  by  the  Arizona  News¬ 
papers  As.sociation. 

The  tabloid  magazine  was 
l)oin  on  July  16,  1966  when 
Citizen  Editor  Paul  McKalip 
combined  two  magazine  sections. 
One  section  carried  homes  fea¬ 
tures  while  the  other  specialized 
in  weekend  entertainment  and 
features  of  various  types. 

A  contest  among  staff  mem¬ 
bers  to  select  a  new  name  proved 
to  be  surprisingly  spirited.  The 
name  of  “Ole!”  was  the  winner 
— submitted  by  Tony  Tselentis, 
wire  editor. 

The  editor  of  “Ole!”  is  Miche- 
line  Koating.  Assisting  her  is 
.Mary  Brown,  homes  editor. 

The  Citizen  also  captured  its 
10th  Community  Service  Aw'ard 
in  13  years.  Judges  praised  the 
Citizen’s  enterprise  in  a  state 
liquor  scandal  expose. 

• 

Bip  Paper  .\Iaebine 

Watertown,  N.  Y. 

A  machine  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  six  standard  rolls  of 
newsprint  from  a  single  reel  is 
being  constructed  by  Black- 
Claw.son  Co.  for  the  Internation¬ 
al  Paper  Company’s  mill  at 
Gatineau,  Quebec.  The  machine, 
380-inches  w’ide,  will  be  second 
in  size  to  the  342-inch  machine 
of  the  Great  Lakes  Paper  Co.  at 
Fort  William,  Ont.  It  will  cost 
$7.5  million  and  will  be  geared 
to  turn  out  575  tons  of  news¬ 
print  a  day. 


Marine  Corps  Book 
Salutes  Reporters 

WASHINGT(iN 

“The  Marine  Corps  Reserve — 
A  History,”  a  three-year  project 
of  the  Marine  Corps,  is  for  sale 
at  $3.50  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  U.  S.  Government 
Printing  Office. 

The  300-page,  hardcover  book, 
illustrated  with  nearly  100 
photographs,  traces  the  growth 
of  the  Reserve  since  its  creation 
a  few  months  before  World  War 
I  with  three  officers  and  32  en¬ 
listed  men,  to  the  modern-day 
oiganization  of  more  than  100,- 
000  Ready  Re.servists  in  45 
states. 

The  book  pays  tribute  to 
World  War  II  reporters,  includ¬ 
ing  Jim  Lucas,  David  Duncan, 
and  Keye.s  Beech. 

The  book  was  written  by  a 
committee  from  Marine  Corps 
Public  Affairs  Unit  4-1,  com¬ 
manded  by  Col.  William  P.  Mc- 
Cahill,  a  former  Associated 
Press  night  editor.  Assisting 
him  were  Colonels  Aubrey  A. 
Gunnels,  Sylvan  J.  Kaplan  and 
Barry  Zorthian,  and  Lieutenant 
Colonels  Dorsey  J.  Bartlett, 
reading  clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  Crozet  Duplan- 
tier,  public  relations  director  of 
Tulane  University;  formerly  of 
the  Xeu'  Orleans  Times-Piew- 
yune;  William  R.  Merkel,  a.s- 
sistant  to  the  publisher,  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer,  and  Henry  E. 
Steven.son,  Navy  publications 
editor. 

• 

Kiewit  Computation 
Center  at  Dartmouth 

Hanov'er,  N.  H. 

The  new  Computation  Center 
at  Dartmouth  College  bears  the 
name  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter 
Kiewit  of  Omaha.  The  plaque 
notes  that  it  was  through  their 
generosity  that  the  center  was 
established  last  year. 

Kiewit  is  president  of  Peter 
Kiewit  Sons,  w’orld-wide  con¬ 
struction  company  which  al.so 
owns  the  Omaha  World-Herald, 
Kiewit  was  a  member  of  the 
class  of  1922  at  Dartmouth  but 
he  remained  in  college  only  one 
year.  In  1960  Dartmouth  gave 
him  an  honorary  degree. 

Mrs.  Kiewit,  the  former  Eve¬ 
lyn  Stotts,  is  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
Nebraska. 

• 

Maher  to  Airlines 

Los  ANGELtiS 

John  R.  Maher  has  been 
named  director-advertising  and 
promotion  for  Continental  Air¬ 
lines.  He  was  with  Benton  & 
Bowles,  New  York,  as  the  super¬ 
visor  on  the  agency’  Texaco 
account. 
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The 


Here’s  how  the 
Boston  newspapers 
stack  up  in 
total  advertising 
linage. 


Herald-Traveler 

25.5  million  lines. 

Down  6.35%  from  ’65. 


Record-American 

12.6  million  lines. 

Down  4.36%  from  ’65. 


Boston  Globe 

39.1  million  lines. 

Up  2.16%  from  ’65. 
More  linage  than  the 
other  two  newspapers 
combined! 


rhe  Boston  Globe  Morning.  Evening.  Sunday.  Million  Market  Newspa,>er:  New  York.  Chicago.  Detroit.  l.os  .Angeles.  San  Franc  i.sco 

_ _ sX _  Scarce,  Records  Vnr,i:nj  ulus  bjnJjv 


Thoughts  While  Reading 

UH  AND  THUH — Have  you  noticed  how  many  stories 
be^n  with  the  articles  (a  and  tlie)  and  how  infrequently  a 
participial  phrase  appears?  And  rare  is  the  story  that 
opens  with  a  name.  “Three-year-old  Orina  Pipkin”  beat 
out  the  old  form  of  simply  “Orina  Pipkin,  3,  .  .  in  an 
AP  item  in  the  Reno  Gazette. 

*  *  « 

HANDLEBARS — Use  of  a  person’s  occupation  as  a  title 
is  a  common  practice  that  bids  fair  to  become  ludicrous. 
From  “Artist  Marc  Chagall”  to  “Teamster  leader  Jimmy 
Holfa”  to  “Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Public 
Affairs  Arthur  J.  Sylvester”  runs  the  gamut,  as  the  Greeks 
say.  But  one  that’s  out  of  range  is  this:  “North  W  .  .  .  .” 
City  resident  John  J.  B.  .  .  .  of  101  North  Pleasant 
Street.  ...”  We  can  play  the  game,  too.  How  would  you 
like  to  read  “President  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  J.  Howard  Wood,”  or,  “Editor  & 
Publisher  publisher  and  editor  Robert  U.  Brown”? 

*  *  * 

COME  AGAIN — We  counted  several  stories  in  the  Newark 
(N.  J.)  News  that  follow'ed  the  Governor’s  weekly  press 
conference.  Each  topic  was  treated  separately,  which  makes 
sense,  instead  of  bunching  them  in  an  umbrella  report. 
But  five  out  of  six  started  out  the  same  way:  “Gov. 
Hughes  today  .  . 

*  «  * 

CATTY — The  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  and  Chronicle 
pulls  columnists  and  special  features  together  and  calls 
it  “Conversation  Page.”  It  was  something  to  talk  about, 
alright,  when  the  editor  left  a  hole  of  white  space  where 
you  expected  to  find  an  illustration  with  Nate  Haseltine’s 
report  on  rats. 

*  *  * 

ANOTHER— Add  to  the  ACTION  feature  titles  this  one: 
Buffalo  Evening  News  POWER. 

*  «  * 

CONFESSION — Writing  a  column  about  the  people  who 
work  on  the  circulation  loading  dock,  John  Maguire  in  the 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union  offered  credentials  as  an 
expert.  Early  in  his  career  he  w’as  an  “imp”  at  the  bygone 
Brooklyn  Times-Union. 

*  *  * 

UP  OR  DOWN — Should  the  “by”  in  byline  be  capitalized 
or  all  lower-case?  Styles  vary  but  the  “up”  B  appears  to 
be  more  numerous.  Also  boldface  bylines  are  predominant. 
The  Oregonian  goes  to  caps  for  the  name.  The  Salt  Lake 
Tribune  keeps  both  name  and  underline  identification  in 

ulc  and  lightface,  centered. 

*  *  * 

PICTORIAL — In  each  weekly  issue,  the  Sun  City  (Calif.) 
News  runs  a  different  photo  (scenic,  golf,  etc.)  as  a 
backdrop  for  the  logotype.  Occasionally  a  spot  of  color  is 
added  to  SUN. 

*  *  * 

GRAVEYARD — On  Saturdays  the  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Post-Intelligencer  runs  obituaries  of  area  people  who  have 
died  during  the  week.  They’re  held  to  one  paragraph,  set 
in  10  pt.  double  column,  with  name  of  the  deceased  as  the 
headline. 

*  *  * 

BRAIN  WAVE — What  are  the  editorial  writers  writing 

about?  Here  are  some  topics  gleaned  from  a  dozen  papers: 
The  Apollo  tragedy.  The  President’s  budget.  Teachers  on 
strike.  Adam  Clayton  Powell.  GOP  presidential  hopefuls. 
Congressional  reform.  Local  traffic.  Loyalty  oaths.  Nicaragua. 
School  segrregation.  Brazil.  Evening  meetings  for  lawmakers. 
Anti-war  demonstrators.  Firing  of  Dr.  Kerr.  The  return 
of  Albert  Fall’s  portrait.  Farming  in  Russia.  The  Consular 
treaty.  Avalanches  in  national  forests.  Bounties  for 
“varmints”.  Fish  traps.  License  plate  slogans.  Soft  detergents. 
Ribonnuclease  enzyme  molecules. 

*  *  * 

BOTTOMLESS — A  headline  in  the  Downingtown  (Pa.) 
Archive:  DEFENDANT’S  PANTS  DROPPED  AS 

EVIDENCE.  You  can’t  top  it.  .  .  .  J.H.W 


RICHARD  W.  CLARKE,  at  left,  editor  of  the  New  York  News, 
accepts  the  Frank  M.  Hawks  Memorial  Award  for  1966  from  Max¬ 
well  Kriendler,  commander  of  American  Legion  Air  Service  Post 
SOI.  The  plaque  cites  Clarke  and  the  News  for  their  contributions 
to  the  development  of  aviation  in  America. 


Editors  at  Seminar 
On  Latin  America 


LOUISVILLE,  KY.  — Albert 
C.  Allen  and  George  Burt, 
Louisville  Times. 


Austin,  Texas 

News  men  and  women  from 
throughout  the  South  were  on 
the  University  of  Texas  campus 
recently  for  a  Conference  on 
Social  Change  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica,  sponsored  by  the  Southern 
Regional  Education  Board  under 
a  grant  from  the  Ford  Founda¬ 
tion. 

Tho.se  invited  to  participate 
were : 

ANNISTON,  ALA.  — Harry 
Brandt  Ayers,  Anniston  Star. 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA.  — 
James  E.  Jacobson,  Birmingham 
News. 

BRANDENBURG,  KY.— Mrs. 
Garland  Brown,  Meade  County 
Messenger. 


MACON,  GA.  —  Joseph  Par¬ 
ham,  Macon  Telegraph. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN.  —  Guy 
Northrop,  Commercial  Appeal. 

MIAMI,  FLA. — Don  Bohning, 
Miami  Herald. 

NASHVILLE,  TENN.  — 
Lloyd  R.  Armour,  Nashville 
Tennessean. 

SAN  ANTONIO  — Bill  Red- 
dell,  San  Antonio  Express. 

SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF.  — Wil¬ 
liam  Giandoni,  Copley  News 
Service. 

TAMPA,  FLA.  —  Tom  Ingiis, 
Tampa  Times,  and  David  G 
Watson,  Tampa  Tribune. 

TULSA,  OKLA.  —  James  J. 
Downing,  Tuha  Tribune. 


CAMERON,  LA.  — Jerry  E. 
Wise,  Cameron  Parish  Pilot  and 
DeQriinry  News. 

CHARLESTON,  S.C.  —  Peter 
Manigault  and  Thomas  R.  War¬ 
ing,  News  and  Courier. 

COLUMBIA,  S.C.— H.  Harri¬ 
son  Jenkins,  Columbia  Record. 

CORPUS  CHRISTI  — Robert 
Jackson  and  Tomme  C.  Call, 
Corjms  Christi  Caller-Times. 

EL  PASO  —  William  I.  Lath¬ 
am,  El  Paso  Times. 

FORT  WORTH  —  Jerome 
Davis,  WBAP. 

HOUSTON  —  William  Bedell, 
Houston  Post. 

LAREDO  —  Walter  H.  Gray, 
Laredo  Times. 

LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK.  — 
James  0.  Powell,  Arkansas  Ga¬ 
zette. 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  — Ben 
Meyer,  Associated  Press. 

Fund  Supports 
Course  for  Teachers 

The  New  York  Times  has 
given  New  York  University’s 
journalism  department  $3,000 
for  the  support  of  a  spring  se¬ 
mester  course  for  high  school 
teachers  of  journalism  and  ad¬ 
visers  to  school  publications. 
The  gift  will  make  it  possible  to 
award  as  many  as  19  .scholar¬ 
ships  covering  tuition,  fees  and 
books  for  high  school  teachers 
taking  the  15-week  course  on 
Saturdays,  Prof  M.  L.  Stein,  de¬ 
partment  chairman,  has  an¬ 
nounced. 
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ALAIAMA 

Air  Univrrul^'  (Maiwrll  Al-B) 
Alabama  A  &  M 
Alabama  Stale 
Tray  Stale 
Tuaketre  Intlitule 
Walker  Callene 
ARIZONA 

Aritona  Stale  ITrmpe) 

I'hoenii  C!olle|ie 
IT.  af  Ariiona 

ARKANSAS 

Arkaniaa  Stale  Tearher*  (Conway) 
Arkantai  Slate  (Jonerboro) 

U.  of  Arkansas 

AUSTRALIA 

Liuvertily  of  Melbourne 

CAUFORNIA 

Cal.  Inti,  of  Teehnoloitv 
California  Slale  (San  Bernardino) 
Cal.  State  (Saeramenlo) 

('at.  Slate  (Hayward) 

(Tal.  Stale  (I..A.) 

Cal.  Slale  (North  Ridge) 

(^at.  Stale  (San  Franritro) 
Fullerton  Junior  (Allege 
l.ong  Bearh  S'lale 
California  Slale  (I..A.) 

I'alloneille  College 
Salano  College 

San  Bernardino  Valiev  College 
San  Diego  Slale 
San  Jote  Stale 
r.C.L.A. 

V.  of  ('alifomia  (Davit) 

C.  of  California  (Santa  Crux) 

U.  of  Sbulhem  Cal. 

*IJ.  of  California  (Riverside) 

I',  of  San  Diego 

U.  of  ('alifomia  (Santa  Barbara) 

CANADA 

Simon  Fraxier  I'niv.  (B.CO 
Cnivftrtily  of  Alberta 

COLORADO 

Air  Force  Arademv 
(’olorado  Slale  C 
(iolorado  Slale 
(Olorado  Stale  (Ft.  CoJlint) 
Colorado  Slale  ((•reeley) 

Regit  (Allege 
li.  of  (Olorado 
(J.  of  Denter 
CONNECTICUT 

Trinitv  College 
Wesleyan  C- 
Yale 

FLORIDA 

Allanik  Cnivertilr 
('ookman  Ollege 
l>ade  Junior  College 
Florida  Sbulhern 
Florida  Slate 
Fentacola  Junior  College 
U.  of  Florida 
IJ.  of  Miami 

D.  of  S.  Florida 

OEORGIA 

Albany  Junior  (Uillege 
Atlanta  C. 

Clark  College 
(^lumbut 

Fort  Valiev  Slale  (.'ollege 

IDAHO 

Idaho  Stale  (Poralnllo) 

C-  of  Idaho 

ILLINOIS' 

Aurora  College 
Belleville  Junior  College 
RIarkburn  College 
Bradlev 

Centralia  Junior  College 
Conrordia  Teaeheri  (U>l. 

Faitem  lllinoiv 
(;reenville  College 
*ll|inois  (('.hampaign) 

Illinois  College  ( Jaekvonv  ille) 
llinoit  Slate  Normal 
Katkaskia  College 
Knox  College 
l.inroln  Collece 
Mekendree  Cnilexe 
James  Millikin 
Monmouth  (nllege 
Montirello  College 
MeMurrav  College 
Northern  ll)inoi« 

NorthweMem 
Peru  Junior  College 
Rnotevetl  University 
Shimer  College 
S.I.C.  (Alton) 

*S.I.(t.  (Carbondale) 

•S.I.C.  (Fdwardsville) 

S.I.C.  (F.  Si.  Louis) 

Springfield  College 
•C.  of  Chicago 
W'estem  Illinois 
INDIANA 

Ball  Slale  Teachers 
Conrordia  Sr.  (College 
DePauw 

Farlham  Ollege 
Indiana  (Bloomington) 

Indiana  C.  (Indianapolis) 
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INDIANA  Continn^d 

Indiana  Stale  (Terra  Haute) 
Notre  Dame 
Dakland  City  College 
Purdue 

V  abash 

IOWA 

(^rnell  College 
Iowa  Slale  ( Ames) 

Iowa  Stale  (Cedar  Falls) 
Muscatine  Community 
Parsom  (Allege. 


KANSAS 

Kansas  Slale  (Port  Hays) 
Kansas  Slale  Teachers 
Kansas  Slale 
Kansas  Slale  Teachers 
Kansas  Slate 

SI.  .Marv's  College  (Xavier! 
Washburn  C. 

KENTUCKY 

Central  (^>llege  (Danville) 
Kenlurkv  ((iuniberland) 
Kenlurkv  ( Lexinglon  I 
Murrav  Stale  College 
S.I.C.  ( Morganfield,  Kv) 
eslern  Kenlurkv  I  . 
LOUISIANA 

La.  Poly.  Inst. 

•I.S.C.  (Baton  Rouge) 
I..S.C.  (New  Orleans) 
Southern  I’. 

*C.  of  Soulhweslern  La. 

MAINE 

Rowdoin  ('ollego 
.Nasson  ('avllege  ■ 
t.  of  Maine 
MARYLAND 
Marvland 
.Naval  Arademv 
Johns  Hopkins 
College  Park 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston  College 
C-  of  Massarhuvetls 
Dean  Junior  (College 
MICHIGAN 
Michigan 
Michigan  Stale 
Albion  Ollege 
P'aslem  Mirhigan 
('.  of  Detroit 
Wavne  Stale 
Oniral  Mirhigan 
Detroit  ln«l.  of  Tech. 
Western  Michigan 
MINNESOTA 

•Minnesota 
Carlton  College 
Moorhead  Stale 
Maralesler 
Remidli  State 
St.  Johns 
(^nrordia  College 

MISSISSIPPI 

.Mississippi  Slate 
Mississippi 

MISSOURI 

Culver  Stockton 
Missouri  ((Utlumhia) 
Missouri  (Si.  I.ouisl 
Missouri  (Kansas  (-ilv) 
Central  Missouri  Slate 
Drury  College 
•Lincoln  C. 

Rockhurst 
M  illiam  Jewell 
NW.  Missouri  Slate 


MISSOURI  ConNPMtd 

Parks  College 
St.  Paul's 

•Washington  Vniversity 
•St.  Louis  t’niversily 
Fonlborme 
At  ebsler  College 
Marvville 
(Christian  College 
Kolia  School  of  Mines 
Crowden  College 
(^tley  College 
Southwest  Baptist 
S.W.  .Missouri  Slale 
Fvangel  College 
Ontral  Missouri  Stale 
Central  Missouri  Slate  ( Warrensburg) 
(.'entral  Missouri  Slale  (Indcfiendrnre) 
Kemper  Mililarv  School 
Junior  ('ollege  of  Flat  River 
llannibal-l.a  (»raruie  (LoHrge 
Forest  Park  Community 
N.K.  Missouri  Slale 
Jefferson  (jIv  Junior  (Allege 
Kirksville  (College  of  Oslevpalhy 
and  Surgerv 
Lindenwood  ('ollege 
.Moherlv  Junior  (College 
St.  Marv's  Junior  College 
Stephens  (Allege 
^ eslminsler  College 
William  U’oods  Cullege 
MONTANA 

L'.  of  Montana 

NEBRASKA 

(’onconha  Teachers 
Oeighton 

Nebraska  Stale  (Kearney) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Dartmoulli 

V>  of  New  llampsbira 

NEW  JERSEY 

Rulger's 
Rider  College 
Princeton 

NEW  MEXICO 

New  Mexico  Stala 
New  Mexico 
NEW  YORK 
.Auburn 
Colgate 

Flixabeth  Seton 
Slale  U.  (Fredonia) 

•Cornell 

Crowden  College 
Slale  Teachers  (Oneonta) 

•Columbia 
Harper  College 
Slate  U.  (Brorkporl) 

St.  Lawrence  (j. 

I'tiea  College 
Svracuse 
We*t  Point 

N.Y.  Slale  (Binghamton) 

N.Y.  Slale  (Buffalo) 

N.Y.  Slate  Teachers  College  (Poladam) 

Coming  Community 

llhaea  (^lege 

Harlwiek  Ollege 

Sullivan  Ountv  Ommunity 

N.Y.C.  (Net.  York) 

long  Idand  D.  (Brooklyn) 

Cilv  College  (N.Y.) 

Si.  John  Fisher  College 
NORTH  CAROLINA 
*Norlh  (Caroline 
•Duke 

Barber  Srelia  Ollege 
Davidson  Ollege 
Appalaehian  Slale  Teachers 
Favelleville  Stale  Teachert 
L'.  of  .North  Carolina  (Cbarlolte) 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  ConHnutd 

Women's  (!«dlege  (Durham) 
AAT  College 

Hiltninre  College  (Asheville) 
NORTH  DAKOTA 
North  Dakota  Slale 
Jamestown  (College 

OHIO 

Denivon  1’. 

I  .  of  Toledo 
Kent  Slale 
•Ohio  .Stale 
Ohio  Uevlewan 
Antioch  College 
Miami  I  . 

Oherlin 

Ohio  Northern  l'niver«ily 
Ohio  Slate  (Al  ilkrrforee) 
OKLAHOMA 

NorlhwcUcm  Slale 
Oklahoma  Raplist 


OREGON 

Ontral  Oregon 
Oregon 

1'.  of  Portland 
Reed  College 
rENNSYLVANIA 
Fdinboro  Slale 
Millersville  Stale 
Misrricordia  College 
St.  Francis  ('ollege 
Tentple 
Piltobiirgh 
Wolminsler 
.*VMarlhinore 
Penn.  Slale 

Franklin  A  Marvhall  College 
Penn.  Slale  Teaeherv  (Slipperv  Rock) 
Penn.  Slale  Teerher*  iK-  Stroud»burg) 
Carnegie  Insl.  of  Teeh. 

PHILIPPINES 

I'niv.  of  the  Philippines 
Diliman  Riral 
Philippine! 

RHODE  ISLAND 
S.  CAROLINA 

Soulh  Carolina 

S.  DAKOTA 

Soiilhem  Stale 
Northern  Stale  Teachers 
TENNESSEE 

•Memphis  Slatle  (.ollege 
Memphis  Stale  I!. 

I’nivervilv  of  the  South 

Tenne««ee 

Tennessee  Tech. 

TEXAS 

Bavlor 
Si.  Marv’s 
Si.  Phillip* 

Texa*  ('hrislian 
Texas 

Wavland  Baptist 
Texas  Teeh 
Hardin  Simmons 
W  ilev  College 
•Lamar  Stale 
West  Texas  Slale 
••North  Texas  State 
Texas  AA  M 
S.M.U. 

Texas  Soailhem 
Riee 

Arlington  Slale 
Austin  (ietlege 
Faa  Texas  Slate 
UTAH 

Rrigham  Young 

•Hah 

I'lah  Stale  (l.ogan) 

VERMONT 

Vermont 

VIRGINIA 

Sulims  Ctdlege 
Virginia  Polvieehnic 
milliarn  A  Marv 
St.  Paul  College 
(!hri!  Newport  College 
Marvmnxsnt 
Virginia 

Concord  College 

WASHINGTON 

(»reen  River  Comniiinily  (.Auburn) 
Seattle  Ontmunily 
At  ashinglon 
WEST  VIRGINIA 

(!onrnrd  College 
Mar«hall 
Polomae  Slale 
WISCONSIN 

Beloit  College 
I  awrenee  (iollege 
Mamueite 
Norlhland  (Allege 
Wis.  Slale  (Superior) 

Vis.  Slate  (Ihileweier) 

At  is.  Slale  (LaCros«el 
Vi4.  Stale  (Stevens  Point) 

V  iiceniin 
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EDITORIAL  W  ORKSHOP  - 


Papers  Try  Harder, 
Win  Blooper  Prizes 

By  Fred  Volz 

Edilor,  Ojai  Vallry  (C'^lif.)  News 


The  most  harrowing  experi¬ 
ence  of  an  editor  is  picking  up 
a  ropy  of  the  newspaper  after 
it  has  been  delivered  and  dis¬ 
covering  a  major  error. 

We  print  the  details  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  events  each  week;  we 
average  over  300  names  per  is¬ 
sue.  We  check  and  check  the 
details,  hut  every  once  in  awhile 
it  happens. 

The  one  that  sticks  in  our 
mind  from  last  year  was  mar- 
rj’ing  off  a  local  girl  to  the  min¬ 
ister  who  presided  at  the  wed¬ 
ding.  It  seemed  the  bride  had 
put  the  minister’s  name  in  the 
groom’s  blank  in  the  wedding 
form  w'e  give  to  each  prospec¬ 
tive  couple.  The  reporter  doing 
the  story  wrote  it  according  to 
“form.” 

We’re  happy  to  report  we 
think  we  did  pretty  well  in  1966, 
considering  what  happened  to 
some  newspapers. 

Oil  Cann 

Organizations  all  over  the 
U.S.  give  out  bushel  baskets  of 
awards  each  year  to  newsmen 
and  newspapers  who  excel  in 
various  categories.  But  the  Twin 
Counties  Press  Club  of  River¬ 
side  and  San  Bernardino  coun¬ 
ties  have  added  their  own.  To 
keep  too  many  of  its  newspapers 
from  getting  the  big  head  over 
their  annual  awards,  the  club 
gives  out  Blooper  Awards. 

Prizes  are  oil  cans  filled  with 
10  pounds  of  lead  —  “an  award 
not  to  be  taken  lightly.” 

Back  in  1963  the  grand  prize 
was  won  by  the  Sun-Tele  gram 
for  its  May  17  headline  which 
read:  “Wife  Faces  Busy  Pe¬ 
riod.” 

This  year’s  judges  found  an 
abundant  supply  of  goofs  to  pick 
from,  even  though  no  papers 
submitted  entries. 

There  was  the  story  in  the 
Riverside  Enterprise  Aug.  10 
dealing  with  Khruschev’s  fam¬ 
ily  and  which  had  a  line  in  it: 
“Grandson  Alexi  Adzhubei  Jr., 
a  two-headed  8  year  old.”  It  was 
supposed  to  be  tow-headed,  of 
course,  but  the  judges  felt  all 
those  Russian  experiments  with 
dogs  may  have  confused  the 
typesetters. 

Television  Miseue 

The  Riverside  Press  stayed  in 
the  running  this  year  with  a 
miseue  in  its  Sacramento  Sum- 
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mary,  a  listing  of  bills  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  legislature.  It 
said:  “WELFARE  —  requires 
closer  cooperation  between 
county  welfare  departments  and 
local  district  attorneys  in  pro¬ 
viding  Aid  to  Needy  television 
stations.  SB  396  Cobey  (D- 
Merced).”  Just  a  wrong  line  of 
type  slipped  in,  but  there  were 
reports  that  it  caused  a  brief 
flurry  of  interest  from  one  local 
station  until  the  error  was  dis¬ 
covered. 

Recognition  was  given  to  the 
Sun  City  News,  which  came  up 
with  the  year’s  most  novel  ab¬ 
breviation  in  an  eight  column 
headline:  “Sun  Cy.  Ass.  Incor¬ 
porates.” 

Then  there  was  a  two-line 
headline  in  one  local  daily,  that 
got  mixed  up  and  came  out  with 
this  on  a  race  disturbance: 

19  Arrested  in  Jackson 
Sold  at  Public  Auction 

Not  overlooked,  either,  was  a 
columnist’s  story  widely  carried 
by  many  newspapers  which  had 
a  paragraph  wdiich  read:  “On 
my  workaday  date  wdth  Miss 
Calloway  at  the  restaurant  in 
the  village,  she  was  wearing  a 
soft  gray  necklace  and  a  tur¬ 
quoise  ring  on  her  finger  and  a 
gold  bracelet.  She  can  carry  all 
this  without  seeming  a  bit  over¬ 
dressed.” 

‘Credibility  Gap’ 
Conference  Topic 

University  Park,  Pa. 

Problems  of  press-government 
relationships  and  responsibili¬ 
ties  will  be  discussed  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  government,  jour¬ 
nalism,  and  higher  education  at 
a  conference  at  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  University  here 
March  12-14. 

“This  is  a  most  significant 
topic — the  growing  credibility 
gap,”  according  to  Dr.  Cyril  F. 
Hager,  director  of  Penn  State’s 
Center  for  Continuing  Liberal 
Education,  who  is  chairman  of 
the  conference. 

“The  conference  will  give  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  government, 
the  press  and  higher  education 
an  opportunity  to  clarify  posi¬ 
tions,  discuss  problems  and, 
hopefully,  recommend  more  in¬ 
telligent  guidelines,”  Dr,  Hager 
explained. 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


The  Greeks  Had  a  Word 


Paul  Trench,  editorial  writer  for  the  San  Antonio 
Light,  who  contributed  a  discussion  last  fall  concerning 
misused  French  expressions,  has  made  a  foray  into  Greek 
and  Latin,  with  the  following  results:  ' 

When  he  wrote  that  Shakespeare  had  “small  Latin  and 
less  Greek,”  Ben  Jonson  might  have  been  describing  a 
rewriteman  or  copyreader  on  almost  any  newspaper  in 
America.  Does  it  really  matter?  Yes,  sometimes. 

Greek  is  much  the  less  troublesome,  for  it  appears 
mostly  in  scientific  and  technical  words,  but  there  are 
two  common  pitfalls.  One  is  hoi  polloi  (the  many,  or  the 
mn>ises),  which  is  still  seen  frequently  with  a  technically 
redundant  the  in  front  of  it.  The  other  is  kudos  (re¬ 
nown),  which  looks  like  a  plural  form  and  leads  to  sen¬ 
tences  in  which  kudos  “are”  bestowed  (like  laurels?) 
upon  an  actor  or  a  quarterback. 

Until  recently,  kudos  was  listed  as  singular  in  the 
standard  dictionaries,  and  it  is  the  subject  of  special 
warnings  by  at  least  three  modem  authorities?.  But 
ototoi  (alas!),  Webster  III  came  out  with  kudos  as  sin¬ 
gular  and  plural,  so  the  perpetuation  of  this  error  seems 
assured. 

Greek  can  be  confusing,  too,  when  it  has  been  partially 
Latinized,  as  in  hippopotamus,  a  corruption  of  hippos 
(horse)  and  potamos  (river).  The  Anglicized  plural  form, 
hippoqyotamuses,  is  given  preference  over  the  Latinized 
plural,  hippopotami. 

The  law  is  replete  with  Latin  words  and  phrases,  many 
of  which  ought  to  be  thoroughly  understood  by  all  news¬ 
papermen.  The  amicus  curiae  (friend  of  the  court)  en¬ 
ters  a  case  as  a  theoretically  disinterested  —  that  is,  im¬ 
partial  —  adviser.  In  camera  literally  means  “in  the 
[judge’s]  chamber.”  To  be  caught  in  flagrant  delicto 
(in  a  burning  offense)  is  to  be  caught  in  the  act.  Nolo 
cfmtendere  (I  am  unwilling  to  dispute)  is  the  equivalent 
of  a  guilty  plea.  Subpoena  is  a  combination  of  sub  and 
poena  (under  penalty),  the  first  words  in  a  writ,  llx.,  as 
in  John  Doe  et  ux.,  is  an  abbreviation  of  iixor  (wife). 

Here  is  a  short  list  of  Latin  words  and  abbreviations  in 
common  use: 

Ad  hoc,  for  this  purpose. 

Ad  lib.  (ad  libitum),  at  plea.sure. 

Ad  valorem,  [tax]  in  proportion  to  the  value. 

Cf.,  compare  (abbreviation  of  confer,  the  imperative 
foi^m  of  the  verb  conferee,  to  bring  together). 

Circa,  about. 

E.g.  (exempli  gratia),  for  the  sake  of  example. 

Erratum,  error  (plural,  errata). 

Et  al.  (et  alii,  Mae,  alia),  and  other  men,  women, 
things. 

Etc.  (et  cetera),  and  other  things;  and  so  on;  et  cetera. 

Et  seq.,  et  seqq.  (et  sequens,  et  sequentes,  or  sequentia) , 
and  what  follows,  or  follow. 

Ex  libris,  from  the  books  [of] ;  a  book-plate. 

Ex  officio,  from  the  office;  hence,  in  virtue  of  one’s 
office. 

Ibid,  (ibidem),  in  the  same  place;  meaning  a  quotation 
is  taken  from  the  same  author,  book,  chapter,  or  passage. 

I.e.  (id  est),  that  is  [to  say]. 

N.B.  (nota  bene),  note  well. 

Op.  cit.  (opere  citato),  in  the  work  quoted. 

Pro  tern,  (pro  tempore),  for  the  time  being. 

Q.v.  (quod  vide),  which  see  (used  in  references). 

Sic,  thus  (to  emphasize  the  exactness  of  a  quotation). 

Viz.  (videlicet) ,  namely. 

This  list  could  be  extended,  perhaps  not  ad  infinitum 
hut  certainly  ad  nayiseam. 
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Announcing  two  big 

Color  Issues  for  /967... 

1 


Spring  Color  Issue  -  March  25 
Color  Awards  Issue"  Sept.  30 


I 


i 


Here's  a  previev\^  of  Editor  &  Publisher  i< 
the  sales  climate  to  make  your  color 


SPRING 
COLOR  ISSUE 


MARCH  25, 1967 


Exclusive  features,  latest  data  on  linage,  availability  and  growth, 

plus  color-accented  editorial  content ...  an  outstanding  climate 

for  your  1967  color  promotion. 

•  NEWSPAPERS  OFFERING  COLOR  . . .  with  number  of  colors  avail¬ 
able,  rates,  deadlines,  mechanical  and  other  data. 

•  1966  COLOR  LINAGE  for  all  color  newspapers,  as  compiled  by 
Media  Records  and  Editor  &  Publisher. 

•  TOP  25  COLOR  ADVERTISERS,  with  linage  growth,  and  statistics. 

•  COLOR  ADVERTISERS  . . .  list  of  key  color  users  among  national 
and  retail  accounts,  with  1966  linage,  by  classification,  showing 
number  of  markets  and  newspapers  used. 

•  COLOR  GROWTH  ...  a  5-year  growth  story  of  major  general,  auto¬ 
motive  and  retail  advertisers. 

•  COLOR  VS.  BLACK-AND-WHITE  ...  a  graphic  comparison  of 
growth  since  1951. 

•  COLOR  PROCESSES  . . .  up-to-the-minute  developments  in  Spec- 
tacolor,  hi-fi,  comic  sections,  supplements,  offset. 

DEADLINE  for  space  reservations,  March  3;  copy  or  plates, 

March  10. 


Mail  this  postage-paid 
space  reservation  card 
today . . .  Reserve  space 
now  in  both  of  these 
important  Editor  &  Publisher 
1967  Color  Issues . . . 


J  COLOR  editorial  content ...  providing 
■omotlon  more  effective  than  ever! 


COLOR 
AWARDS  ISSUE 


SEPTEMBER  30, 1967 


A  showcase  edition  for  your  promotion  of  color  quality  or  quan¬ 
tity,  set  in  the  editorial  context  of  case  histories  of  award-winning 
ads. 


•  AWARDS  AND  COMPETITIONS  STIMULATE  QUALITY  . . .  detailed 
report  on  Editor  &  Publisher’s  color  awards  competitions,  and 
what  they  do  to  promote  color  in  newspapers. 

•  ANALYSIS  OF  PRIZE  WINNERS  .  .  .  Stories  on  the  winning  color 
ads,  how  they  were  prepared  and  printed,  and  the  components  of 
a  prize-winner. 

•  COLOR:  PAST  AND  PROLOGUE  ...  a  review  of  color’s  progress, 
with  a  tally  of  statistics  and  developments  since  E&P’s  last  color 
issue— plus  the  outlook  for  the  future. 

•  COLOR  THAT  SELLS  ...  a  recap  of  testimonials  from  advertisers 
who  have  discovered  the  plus-power  of  newspaper  color. 


DEADLINE  for  space  reservations,  September  14;  copy  or  plates, 
September  21. 


i - 

!  Editor  &  Publisher 

I  850  Third  Avenue 

i  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 

Please  reserve  space  in  Color  ’67 . . .  Editor  &  Publisher  annual  Color  Issues, 
as  follows: 

□  March  25  Spring  Color  Issue  □  September  30  Color  Awards  Issue 
Name . 

Company . Nature  of  Business  . 

Address  . 


State 


City . 

Size  of  ad 
Signature 


Color 


MMLTWSC^RO^OW^. 

Reserve  vout  space  now  m  these 

important  COLOR  issues^ 


BUSINESS  REPLY  CARD 

NO  POSTAGE  STAMP  NECESSARY  IF  MAILED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


POSTAGE  WILL  BE  PAID  BY 


Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Avenue 


FIRST  CLASS 
PERMIT  NO  172 
INEW  YORK.  N  Y. 


New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 


Advertising  Director 


Tell  your  COLOR  story 
in  the  exclusive 
editorial  climate  of 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Color  Issues 


it's  a 

MON 

for  the 


ADVERTISING  RATES: 


Black-and-white:  Full  page,  $655,  half-page,  $380;  quarter-page, 
$225;  eighth-page,  $135;  sixteenth-page,  $83  ...  or  your  regular 
E&P  contract  rates  apply. 


Color:  $148  extra  for  each  color  page  (standard  colors):  $50 
extra  for  facing  page  in  some  color.  $30  extra  per  page,  per  color, 
for  special  match  colors. 


Four-color  process  space  and  color  charge:  One  page  $1099;  two- 
page  spread,  $1904  (based  on  one  time  space  rate). 


It's  a  It's  a  It's  a 

MONEY  MACHINE  QUALITY  MACHINE  TIME  MACHINE 

For  the  publisher  for.  the  production  staff  for  the  platemaker 


way.  Publishers  tell  us  stuiidardizatiou  like 
this  cuts  production  costs  significantly.  And 
technical  service  from  Kodak  is  also  of  con¬ 
sistent  high  quality.  You  can  depend  on  it. 

The  Kod.\lith  Film  Processor  is  one  of  a 
series  of  machine-based  systems  engineered 
by  Kodak  to  meet  the  needs  of  modern  irews- 
paper  production.  Any  one  of  these  systems 
can  help  you  publish  a  better-looking  news¬ 
paper— profitably:  the  Kodak  Versamat® 
System  for  processing  black-and-white  films 
from  16mm  to  17",  the  Kodak  Ektamatic* 
System  for  processing  black-and-white  prints, 
the  Kodak  Rapid  Color  Processing  System 
for  fast  production  of  color  prints,  the  Kodak 
Q-Proc'essing  System  for  rapid  proofing 
of  plate  negatives.  If  you  would  like  to  i 
have  more  information  about  any  of  h 

the.se  important  systems,  write  ^ 
Eastman  Kodak  Company, 


It  is  a  Kodalith  Film  Processor,  Model  324. 
It  can  speed  up  production  in  your  platemak¬ 
ing  department  and  assure  that  high-volume 
film  processing  is  handled  with  consistent  re¬ 
sults.  For  example,  it  can  process  sixty  sheets 
of  20"  X  30"  film  in  one  hour  (many  more  of 
smaller  sizes) ,  and  each  sheet  is  delivered  dry 
and  ready  to  use  in  six  minutes  or  less. 

With  this  high  film-processing  speed,  your 
present  staff  can  handle  more  film.  You  also 
gain  valuable  production  space,  because  the 
Kodalith  Film  Processor  needs  a  mere  13 
square  feet. 

Since  the  whole  process  is  controlled  by 
precision  equipment,  there  are  very  few  vari¬ 
ables,  hence  minimum  chance  for  error.  Be¬ 
cause  quality  is  consistently  high,  you  have 
fewer  make-overs  to  waste  film  and  man¬ 
power.  With  consistently  high-quality  nega¬ 
tives  to  work  with,  your  production  people 
can  literally  make  the  work  fly  through  the 
shop  with  the  assurance  of  quality  all  the 
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news-people  ii 


800  Pay  Tribute 
To  Sports  Editor 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Si  Burick,  sports  editor  of  the 
Dayton  Daily  News,  was 
honored  Jan.  30  at  a  testimonial 
dinner  attended  by  800  news¬ 
paper  and  sports  figures.  Bob 
Considine  and  Milt  Caniff  were 
among  the  gue.st  speakers. 

Burick,  a  sports  writer  for  41 
years,  has  been  active  in  civic 
affairs  and  in  his  honor  the  city 
declared  “Si  Burick  Day.”  Other 
honors  included  the  institution 
of  an  award  in  his  name  to  be 
given  by  Dayton  University  to 
communications  students;  a  1967 
car  donated  by  the  Agonis  Club; 
a  color  tv  from  “alumni”  of  his 
sports  staff ;  and  gifts  for  his 
wife  and  daughters. 

Caniff  read  from  a  letter  sent 
by  James  (Scotty)  Reston,  an 
associate  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times,  a  former  Daytonian, 
which  said:  “If  there  was  any¬ 
one  who  helped  me  along  in  those 
early  years,  it  was  Si.” 

Attending  the  dinner  was 
Alston  of  the  Dodgers,  with 
whom  Si  collaborated  on  a  book 
last  year. 

• 

Dick  Fagan,  as.sociate  editor 
of  the  editorial  page,  Ore  yon 
Journal — chairman  of  the  Port¬ 
land  Zoo  Commission. 

*  *  • 

Job  Woods,  Beaumont  (Tex.) 
Enterprise  photographer  —  to 
Cessna  Aircraft  Corp.,  Wichita, 
Kans. 

*  *  * 

Madeline  Oliver  —  from 
women’s  section,  Beaumont 
(Tex.)  Enterprise,  to  take  up 
household  duties. 

*  *  * 

Jan  Newbitrn — newly  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Stephen  F.  Austin 
State  College — to  women’s  news 
department,  Beaumont  (Tex.) 
Enterprise. 


Ben  E.  Williams,  news  editor 
of  the  Springfield  (Ohio)  Sun, 
formerly  city  editor  in  a  38- 
year  career — retired. 

*  *  * 

Jack  McDonald,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examirter  sports  writer — 
retired  to  Guadalajara,  Mexico. 

*  *  * 

John  Carnahan  Jr.  —  pro¬ 
moted  to  assistant  general  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Oak¬ 
land  (Calif.)  Tribune. 

*  *  * 

Dale  Ohrtman,  farm  editor 
of  the  Omaha  (Nebr.)  World- 
Herald — to  public  relations  firm 
of  Bozell  &  Jacobs. 

*  *  * 

Larry  Parrott — from  public 
relations  department  of  Creigh¬ 
ton  University  to  staff  of  the 
Omaha  World-Herald. 

*  *  * 

James  W.  Stewart — from  the 
advertising  staff  of  the  Chester 
(Pa.)  Delaware  County  Daily 
Times  to  advertising  manager 
of  the  West  Chester  (Pa.)  Local 
News. 

*  *  * 

Leroy  E.  Paltrowitz,  adver¬ 
tising  director  since  1950  and 
business  manager  since  1964  — 
named  to  full-time  duties  as 
business  manager  of  the  Dan¬ 
bury  (Conn.)  News-Times, 

*  *  * 

Charles  C.  Kennel  —  from 
advertising  manager  of  the 
West  Chester  (Pa.)  Local  News 
to  advertising  manager  of  the 
Danbury  (Conn.)  News-Times. 

*  *  * 

Ernest  M.  Rosenthai. — from 
Lynn  (Mass.)  Item  to  public 
relations  director,  Salem  (Mass.) 
State  College. 

*  «  « 

ED  ED.STROM  resigned  as  a 
public  affairs  advisor  in  the 
State  Department  to  join  the 
Washington  pr  firm  of  Carl 
Levin  Associates. 


PORTER  HARVEY,  a  former  Con¬ 
stable  of  Dodge  City,  Kansas,  is 
the  new  president  of  the  Alabama 
Press  Association.  The  63-year-old 
editor-publisher  of  the  Advertiser- 
Gleam  of  Guntersville  held  the 
Dodge  City  law  enforcement  post 
briefly  some  time  ago  when  a  few 
of  his  friends  swung  the  election 
to  him  by  a  write-in  campaign. 

It  was  all  a  joke,  but  Harvey 
had  to  qualify  for  the  post  so  that 
he  could  resign.  That  he  did,  and 
he  hasn't  been  active  in  politics 
since. 

Harvey  attended  high  school  in 
Rome,  Georgia,  and  obtained  his 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  at 
Emory  University.  He  also  attend¬ 
ed  Harvard  in  1925-26.  In  his 
newspaper  career  he  has  worked 
on  the  New  York  Post  and  the 
Nashville  Tennessean.  For  10  years 
he  was  city  editor  of  the  Dodge 
City  Daily  Globe  and  for  four 
years  he  served  the  old  Birming¬ 
ham  Post.  He  has  been  editor  of 
the  Advertiser-Gleam  in  the  rich 
Tennessee  Valley  since  1941.  He  is 
married  to  the  former  Alice  Wells. 

They  have  three  children. 

I 

*  *  * 

Robert  E.  Sheridan,  Wall 
Street  Journal — elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  New  York  Financial 
Writers’  Association. 

*  *  « 

Charles  E.  Morris — from 
police  reporter  to  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  Rockford  (Ill.) 
Morning  Star.  Warren  W.  Kel- 
IA)GG — from  copy  desk  to  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor  of  the  Star. 

*  *  * 

J.  Clark  Samuel,  editor  of 
the  Foxboro  Reporter  —  new 
president  of  the  Massachusetts 
Press  Association. 

•  «  « 

Heads  Press  Club 


Dominic  Sam  a — to  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer  rewrite  staff, 
from  the  Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade. 

*  *  * 

Dave  Jones — resigned  from 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  copy  desk 
to  be  editor  of  Chicago  suburban 
weeklies. 

m  *  * 

Mrs.  Russell  Townsley,  of 
the  Russell  (Kans.)  Daily  News- 
Record  —  elected  president  of 
Kansas  Newspaper  Women’s 
Association. 

*  *  * 

Dick  Haines,  business  writer 
for  the  Wichita  (Kans.)  Bea- 
ron — assistant  professor  in  the 
division  of  university  informa¬ 
tion,  Kansas  State  University, 
Manhattan. 

*  «  * 

William  G.  Conomos,  editor- 
publisher  of  the  Orlando  (Fla.) 
Sentinel  Star — the  Orlando  Jay- 
cees’  Di.stinguished  Service 

Award. 

♦  ♦ 

Orville  Prie.stlby,  Las  Cru¬ 
ces  Sun-News — elected  president 
of  New  Mexico  AP  Publishers’ 
Association. 

*  ♦  * 

Randall  Fields,  Richmond 

Register — new  chairman  of  the 
Kentucky  AP  As.sociation. 

*  *  * 

Robert  E.  Bouzek  —  from 
copy  desk,  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal,  to  public  relations  de¬ 
partment,  American  Mutual  In¬ 
surance  Alliance,  Chicago. 

*  *  e 

Carmen  Brutto  resigned  as 
pr  director  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Health  to  return 
to  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot 
as  .statehouse  reporter. 

*  *  * 

John  M.  Lynch,  former  AP 
reporter  at  Harrisburg,  Pa. — 
to  run  as  Democratic  candidate 
for  Mayor  of  Harrisburg. 

*  *  * 

Saul  Kohler,  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  —  new  president  of 
Pennsylvania  Legislative  Cor¬ 
respondents’  Association. 

«  *  * 

John  W.  Jamison,  former 
news  editor  of  WBTV  and  WBT 
.stations? — now  city  editor  of  the 
Charlotte  (N.C.)  News,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Tom  Sieg,  who  has  been 
assigned  to  conduct  the  Call 
Quest  feature. 


Written  with  character... 
competence. .  .color. 

THE  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN 


Toronto 

Douglas  Amaron  of  the 
Canadian  Press  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Toronto  Men’s 
Press  Club  for  1967,  succeeding 
Neil  MacCarl  of  the  Star. 


Harold  Chambers — promoted 
to  assistant  manager  of  the  na¬ 
tional  advertising  department, 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star,  to  suc¬ 
ceed  C.  E.  (Jack)  Berg,  who 
retired  Feb.  1  after  a  46-year 
career  with  the  Star. 
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Phil  Santora,  New  York  JVfedical  Reporting 
Nvwh  reporter  —  the  National  ™r.  .  . 

Press  Award  of  the  Disabled  Winners  Aimouneeci 

American  Veterans  for  a  series  Austin,  Tex. 

of  articles  on  VA  hospitals.  Newspapers  in  San  Antonio 

•  ♦  *  and  Corpus  Christi  were  honored 

VV.  J.  Pennington,  vicepresi-  the  Texas  Medical  Associa- 

dent  and  treasurer  of  the  tion  as  winners  of  its  1967  An- 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Tim£it — elected  son  Jones  Award  for  excellence 
a  director  of  the  National  Rank  conveying  health  information 
of  Commerce.  to  the  public. 

*  *  *  Mrs.  Annette  Parham,  Sun 

.1.  Calvin  Peace  Ill.-from  ^nt<mio  Evening  Ncwh,  was 

named  winner  m  the  category 
for  daily  newspapers  in  cities  of 
300,000  population  or  more.  Her 
entry  consisted  of  news  and  fea¬ 
ture  coverage  of  medical  topics. 

A  feature  article  on  the  Dris¬ 
coll  Foundation  Children’s  Hos¬ 
pital  won  top  honors  for  Grady 
Phelps,  Corpus  Christi  Caller- 
Times,  in  the  category  for  daily 
newspapers  in  cities  under  300,- 
000. 

In  the  weekly  newspaper  cate¬ 
gory,  Stanley  Campbell,  Kelly 
Observer,  won  on  the  basis  of  a 
Tom  Conroy,  a  former  editor  health  column  and  support  of 
of  the  Albany  (Calif.)  News-  specific  health  and  medical 
Review — new  publicity  director  measures, 
for  Rossmoor  Leisure  World, 

Walnut  Creek,  Calif.  ^ 


Gerald  E.  Olsen,  a  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Santa 
Paulu  (Calif.)  Daily  Chronicle 
and  editor  of  the  Camarillo 
Daily  News  —  appointed  public 
information  officer  of  the  Ven¬ 
tura  County  Junior  College  Dis¬ 
trict  in  California. 


DON  L.  SCHNEIDER  retired  Feb. 
I  as  advertising  director  of  the 
Dallas  Times  Herald  but  will  con¬ 
tinue  on  full-time  assignment  as 
Director  of  Sales  Research  and 
Development.  His  career  began 
on  the  San  Antonio  Light  in  1918, 
when  he  joined  that  newspaper's 
advertising  staff.  He  joined  the 
Times  Herald  as  merchandising 
manager  in  1926,  was  made  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager  in  1941, 
and  advertising  director  in  1952. 


i  FRIEND,  ROMAN,  V 

•  COUNTRYMAN  .  .  J 

•  LEND  ME  i 
YOUR  E&P.  y 


/  GET  YOUR  OWN!\ 
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\  TO  YOU  FOR  • 
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staff  as  an  editorial  writer,  ne  Hollanp  —  New  Jersey 

has  been  a  reporter,  copy  editor 

and  more  recenHy  an  account  phUndelplna  Evening  Bulletin. 
executive  for  WDBJ-tv.  g,rEVE  .Shields— from  desk  as- 

*  ^  si.stant  to  New  Jersey  zone  edi- 

Newsman’s  Memorial:  tion  editor. 

A  Reading  Room 

Philadelphia 
More  than  100  daily,  weekly, 
and  monthly  periodicals  from  all 
parts  of  the  nation  will  be  main¬ 
tained  at  Temple  University’s 
new  Annenberg  Hall  as  a  memo¬ 
rial  to  the  late  Philadelphia 
newsman,  William  J.  Blitman. 

Presently  under  construction, 
the  Hall  is  slated  for  completion 
in  the  fall.  A  committee  of  Blit- 
man’s  friends  plan  to  endow  the 
Blitman  Memorial  Reading 
Room  as  an  educational  tool  for 
Temple’s  School  of  Journalism, 

Communications,  and  Theater. 

A  reporter  and  city  editor  for 
some  34  years,  Blitman  died 
May  19,  1966,  while  vacationing 
in  the  West  Indies. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER, 


8S0  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 

Dear  Editor  &.  Publisher: 

Please  start  my  subscription  now,  addressed  to: 

Name . 

Address . 

City . State . Zip . 

Company . 

Nature  of  Business  .  . 

□  Remittance  enclosed 

$6.50  a  year,  U.S.  and  Canada — All  other  countries,  $10  a  year. 


TEmp/e  3-3018 
RALEIGH.  N.  C. 
1807  McDonald  lane 


NATION-WIDE  PERSONAL  SERVICE 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONING 


The  Humor  of  Len  Norris 


By  Efiward  Rapetti 


.  .  to  wit  ...  on  a  boulevard,  all  night,  more  than  six  inches  from 
a  curb,  with  wheels  NOT  turning  in  .  .  .  did  cause  to  be  parked  .  .  ." 


The  successful  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  is  a  man  of  three  parts — 
an  artist,  a  writer,  and,  of 
course,  an  idea  man.  Falling 
under  the  category  of  “ideas”  is 
the  concept  of  general  approach. 

Len  Norris,  editorial  cartoon¬ 
ist  for  the  Vancouver  (B.  C.) 
Sun  uses  humor  as  a  prime  tool 
in  his  approach  to  editorial  car¬ 
tooning.  His  16  years  of  drawing 
humor-tvitli-a-mefutage  cartoons 
for  the  Sun  attest  to  his  qualifi¬ 
cations  to  comment  on  the 
subject. 

“My  basic  approach  to  the  edi¬ 
torial  cartoon  is  to  recognize 
that  it  can  perform  a  practical 
function  for  the  newspaper. 
Running  on  the  editorial  page, 
which  is  normally  a  gray  and 
somber-looking  sheet  in  any 
newspaper,  the  cartoon  should 
serve  as  an  eye-catcher.  Ideally, 


LEN  NORRIS 


if  it  should  have  sufficient  fol¬ 
lowing  and  continuity  to  cause 
the  reader  to  turn  to  the  edito¬ 
rial  page,  then  it  has  contributed 
to  the  newspaper. 

“Becau.se  of  this,  my  personal 
approach  to  the  cartoon  inclines 
to  the  ‘light  touch.’  I  find 
whimsy  the  most  natural  and 
versatile  base  from  which  to 
begin  a  .search  for  an  idea. 

“Humor  is  a  legitimate  and 
most  effective  means  of  getting 
a  point  across — a  fact  requiring 
little  supporting  argument  from 
me  since  writers,  artists  and 
salesmen  have  been  using  it  to 
their  advantage  for  years.  Be¬ 
sides,  the  placement  of  a  cartoon 
on  the  ‘dignified’  editorial  page 
seems  to  demand  some  show  of 
irreverence  on  its  part. 

“And  if  you’re  going  to  be  an 
opinionated  public  know-it-all 
every  day  of  tbe  week,  on  every 
topic  or  event  that  comes  up, 
you’re  going  to  need  some 
leavening  element — like  humor 
— to  save  from  being  a  crashing 
bore. 

“As  a  tool,  humor  can  be 
biting,  can  evoke  sympathy,  can 
ridicule,  deflate,  restore  perspec¬ 
tive,  and  disagree  —  good 
naturedly.  Or  it  can  simply 
cheer  you  up.  What  more  ver¬ 
satile  tool  could  an  editorial 
cartoonist  ask  for?” 

Norris  joined  the  Sun  in  1950 
at  the  age  of  36  with  no  experi¬ 
ence  as  an  editorial  cartoonist. 
He  had  been  an  ad  agency  art 


director  in  Toronto  and  before 
that  edited  a  vehicle  mainten¬ 
ance  magazine  while  in  the 
Canadian  Army. 

After  casting  alwut  and  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  styles  during 
his  first  few  months  with  the 
Sun,  Norris  discarded  the  stiff, 
cliche-ridden  formula  of  talking 
worlds,  labeled  figures.  Uncle 
Sam,  John  Bulls,  for  a  free- 
swinging  “caricature  of-life” 
.style  which  was  an  immediate 
hit. 

This  style  has  found  popular¬ 
ity  of  late  with  such  as  John 
Fischetti  and  Pat  Oliphant  here 
in  the  U.S. 

What  does  Norris  try  to  ac¬ 
complish?  “On  this  I  have  few 
illusions.  I  don’t  think  my  car¬ 
toons  are  likely  to  topple  gov¬ 
ernments,  or  to  be  taken  as  any 
more  than  one  man’s  opinion  on 
a  current  topic. 

“Because  fresh,  ‘cartoonable 
events’  don’t  seem  to  happen 
every  day,  this  objective  may  be 
no  more  than  to  reflect  the 
everyday  tribulations  of  the 
ordinary  joe — a  page  four  rec¬ 
tangle  of  sympathy  for  his  latest 
tax  assessment,  frustration  with 
bureaucracy  or  the  traffic  situa¬ 
tion. 

“I  draw  for  an  audience  with¬ 
in  the  circulation  area  of  the 
Vancouver  Sun.  This  means  that 
I  do  not  have  to  generalize  or 
compromise  an  idea  or  subject 
treatment  to  be  sure  it  is  under¬ 
standable  4,000  miles  away  in 


eastern  Canada.  This  allows  me 
to  aim  at  national  or  inter- 
national  events  and  apply  them 
to  a  local  context.” 

This  he  does  effectively  and 
rarely  misses  an  opportunity  to  ■ 
cross  the  border  to  take  a  gentle  * 
.swipe  at  his  American  neighbors. 

A  quietly  competent  craftsman, 
Norris  has  capitalized  on  man’s 
ability  to  laugh  at  himself,  as 
well  as  the  foibles  of  his  fellow 
men,  and  turned  it  into  an  effec¬ 
tive  vehicle  for  editorial  com¬ 
ment. 

The  15  annual  collections  of 
his  work  have  sold  nearly  400,- 
000  copies  to  date  and  the  first 
is  as  rich  and  humorous  as  the 
latest.  At  present  eight  news¬ 
papers  in  the  eastern  and  west¬ 
ern  provinces  of  Canada  have 
syndicate  reprint  arrangements. 

His  only  “firm  personal  statis¬ 
tic”  on  reader  reaction  to  his 
work  is,  “They  usually  like 
most  the  cartoon  I  like  least — 
and  vice  versa.” 

• 

Semi-Automatic 
Photo  Typesetter 

A  new  Morisawa  “Electra” 
Photo  Typesetter  that  sets  head¬ 
line  and  display  type  in  18  dif¬ 
ferent  sizes  ranging  from  5*/^  to 
60  point  from  one  type  font  .slide 
and  features  push  button  opera¬ 
tion  has  been  announced  by 
Fairchild  Camera  and  Instru¬ 
ment  Corp. 

The  machine  has  five  electric 
push  buttons  on  the  front  of  the  i 
cabinet  that  provide  automatic  I 
operation  of  functions  that  were  I 
formerly  performed  manually.  [ 
The  operator  has  only  to  posi¬ 
tion  the  type  font  slide  under 
the  proper  character  and  press 
the  “Position/Operate”  button, 
w'hich  automatically  locks  the 
type  font  slide  into  position  and 
operates  the  shutter.  Accurate 
letter  fitting  is  achieved  auto¬ 
matically  by  individual  spacing 
pins  on  the  type  font  slide  no 
matter  what  style  or  point  size 
is  being  used. 

The  other  four  push  button.s 
are  “Repeat”  for  automatic  set¬ 
ting  of  borders,  leaders,  etc.; 
“Shutter  Only”  for  vertical  set¬ 
ting  of  type  or  rules  and  double 
exposure;  “No  Shutter”  which 
provides  for  setting  without  ex- 
po.sure  to  determine  centering,  j 
flush  right,  runaround  copy,  etc.;  | 
and  “Single  Unit  Advance”  fori 
letter  spacing,  adding  to  word  I 
space  for  justifying,  etc.  [ 

Eighteen,  easy-to-change,  pre- ' 
focused  lenses  are  provided  a.s ; 
standard  equipment;  these  al- ! 
low  the  operator  to  change  point 
sizes  from  5*^  to  60  point  in  18 
sizes  in  a  few  seconds.  Special  : 
distortion  lenses  are  also  sup¬ 
plied  to  provide  condensed,  ex¬ 
tended  and  slanted  type  faces.? 
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wbat  makes 
the  new 

Bingham  CIIUI IIOKII 

Newspaper  Ri).B  Roller 
so  superior 
it  conunands 
a  premium  price? 


Is  it  the  greater  tensile  strength? 

This  is  an  important  factor.  It  results  from 
Bingham’s  new  formula  rubber  compound  that  is 
specially  designed  for  today’s  high  speed  newspaper 
printing  presses. 

Why  does  it  run  so  much  cooler? 

Because  GOLD  BOND  Rollers  are  close  grained 
and  have  chemical  ingredients  that  dissipate  heat 
on  contact. 

Can  it  be  set  lighter? 

Yes,  GOLD  BOND  Rollers  can  be  set  much  lighter 
and  do  not  require  resetting  as  frequently  as  ordi¬ 


nary  newspaper  printing  rollers.  Also,  GOLD 
BOND  holds  its  compression  setting  and  swells 
very  little  under  conditions  of  hard  usage. 

What  is  its  ink  absorption? 

GOLD  BOND  Rollers  absorb  very  little  ink.  Also, 
they  deposit  a  lighter  film  pf  ink,  resulting  in  sub¬ 
stantial  savings. 

Is  it  flame-resistant? 

GOLD  BOND  Rollers  are  positively  flame-resis¬ 
tant.  Because  of  their  unique  formula,  they  also 
have  built  into  them  10%  to  15%  greater  resis¬ 
tance  to  heat,  oil  and  abrasion. 


Atlanta,  Ga.,  274  Trinity  Ave.,  S.W . 522-4011 

Baltimore,  Md.,  1011  Curtain  Ave . 467-3900 

Birmintham,  Ala.,  7  15th  St.,  W . 786-4336 

Cambridfe,  Mass.,  23  Harvard  St . 664-6669 

Chicafo,  III.  (Franklin  Park) 

mil  Franklin  Ave . 455-9270 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  1935  Western  Ave . 421-0923 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  1432  H.imilton  Ave . 241-5117 

Dallas,  Tm.,  1310  Patterson  Ave . 742-5513 

0.S  Moines,  Iowa,  3(M%^  . Samuo*  Bingham  Company 

Datreit,  Mich.,  4391  Apple  St . 641-0700  **  m-w 

Houston,  Tix.,  2702  W.  Dallas  Ave . 526-2916  EXECUTIVE  OFFICES: 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  1604  W.  Minnesota  St..  .634-7426 

Jersey  City,  N.J.,  364  9th  St . 656-0676  201  NORTH  WELU  STREET  •  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  60606  •  726-6711 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICES: 


Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  223  W.  Ransom  St . 343-6725 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  706  Baltimore  Ave . 642-2920 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  1348  N.  Fou.th  St . 276-6252 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  900  S.  Third  St . 332-7559 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  315  13th  Ave.,  N . 244-2707 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1317  Race  St . 563-7169 

Pittsburih,  Pa.,  88  S.  13th  St . 431-1335 

Rochester,  N.Y.,  980  Hudson  Ave . 467-2626 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1300  N.  7th  St . 621-4429 

San  Leandro,  Calif.,  835  Fremont  Ave . 357-8622 

Searcy,  Ark.,  Lincoln  St . 245-5665 

Sprincfield,  Ohio,  Box  335,  23  S.  Belmont.  .322-1331 

Tampa,  Fla.,  1902  Flagler  St . 246-3906 

Also  available  in  Canada 


as  Told  in  News  Pictures 


Ity  (ieorfie  Harmon.  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Journal 

is  it  news  when  nuns  have  fun?  (see  cut).  AP  transmitte<l  the  World  at  a  punching  bag. 

News  photographers  say  yes.  Series  teaser  with  the  caption,  “One  of  April  1966 — In  a  bowling  alley  in 

\uns  might  disagree,  and  they  might  the  Boys.”  Sister  Joseph  Michael  was  Belleville,  Ill.,  10  nuns  stood  by  as  Sister 

cite  literature  as  old  as  Chaucer’s  rooting  for  the  Minnesota  Twins.  Deanne  slid  a  ball  down  a  maple 

Canfcrhury  Tales  to  bolster  the  claim  thoroughfare.  Standing  by:  A  news 

that  nuns  have  been  actively  engaged  in  iJebbic  photographer.  UPI  serviced  it. 

carrying  the  Christian  mission  outside  November  1965 — AP  tran.smitted  a  April  1966 — The  place:  Bay  City, 

the  cloister  for  many  centuries.  photo  of  a  “Nun”  scooting  down  a  Mich.  The  event:  A  7th  grade  track  meet 

,  sliding-board.  No,  it  was  Debbie  Reyn-  Holy  Trinity  School.  In  the  midst  of 

‘Mugger  plugging  the  movie.  “The  Singing  AP’s  pictorial  record  of  a  squad  of  fleet- 

But  hand  a  nun  a  baseball  bat,  put  Nun.”  Does  it  qualify  as  a  “fun  with  footed  small  fry  is  Sister  Mary  Johnice 

her  in  front  of  a  punching  bag,  place  nuns”  photo?  Jacksonville  Journal  news-  cut), 

her  on  a  pair  of  skis,  or  take  her  to  a  men  decided  it  did:  If  news  photogra-  .Sailor 

baseball  game — and  up  pops  a  press  phers  and  the  public  weren’t  touched  by 

camera.  nuns  at  play,  screen  writers  wouldn’t  August  1966 — Quincy  Bay  Race  Week 

The  Jncksoni'iUc  (Fla.)  Journal  staff  have  specified  such  a  scene  for  Debbie.  is  under  way  in  Massachusetts.  Leading 

began  keeping  a  file  in  1965  of  “fun  February  1966— A  punching  bag  is  the  fleet  in  the  Turnabout-class  sailing 

with  nuns”  photos  received  from  AP  good  for  mental  therapy,  said  Sister  event  is  a  crew  consisting  of  teen-agers 

and  UPI.  The  collection  includes:  Mary  Christopher,  occupational  therapist  Joan  McAliffe  and  Kathy  Leary — the 

October  1965 — In  Louisville,  Ky.,  at  St.  Agnes  Hospital  in  Fond  Du  Lac,  guest  in  the  cockpit  is  Sister  Monica 

Si.ster  Joseph  Michael,  who  takes  care  Wis.  Would  Sister  Mary  Christopher  Marie. 

of  23  boys  in  an  orphanage,  .stepped  up  demontstrate  what  she  meant?  She  would,  August  1966 — It  was  officially  “Nun’s 

to  home  plate  and  walloped  a  baseball  and  UPI  transmitted  a  photo  of  a  nun  Day”  in  Fenway  Park  as  the  Boston 

^  Red  Sox  met  the  Cleveland  Indians. 

Rooting  for  the  home  team,  in  an  AP 

*  Wirephoto,  was  Sister  Margaret  There.se 

.  of  the  Boston  Archdiocese  (see  cut). 

September  1966 — A  photographer 

.  ^  whose  work  was  transsmitted  by  UPI  took 

^  I  ^  r  to  the  air  to  cover  the  activities  of  Sister 

*  Rose  Eileen  in  Long  Beach,  Calif.  She 

’  i.  K  ^  was  the  new  holder  of  a  private  pilot’s 

January  1966 — The  new  year 
m  I  hardly  under  way  when  AP  transmitted 

T'J  a  photo  of  Sister  Au.stin-Marie,  a 

•  teacher 

who  won  a  trophy  as  “best  the 

^  W  on  the  at  Boyce  Park. 

^  V  Jack.sonville  file  also  contains 

K  H  *^y  photos  of  nuns  who  are  just  spectators— 

>  f  jr  MBI  chairs  to  the  playing  field 

standing  in  the  grandstands  with  a 

•  IjB'B 

^  ^  B  iT  £  f  _  M  Now  the  Journal  is  starting  a  file  on 

9^  J  priests  at  play. 

Br*  B  -  1  So  far,  however,  there  are  only  two 

**•  ^  Bf""  photos:  Both  show  priests  being  helped 

*  to  their  feet  after  slipping  on  ice  while 
skating. 
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If  you  ^ 
own  a 

Nikon  F 


you  have  more  than  30  interchangeable  Nikkor  lenses  to  choose  from; 

14  interchangeable  viewing  screens;  4  interchangeable  finders;  2  electric  motor  drives; 
copy  and  closeup  equipment;  macro  and  photomicrographic  attachments;  filters; 
flash  units;  cases;  film  cassettes,  and  an  almost  endless  variety  of  other  accessories. 

You  have  all  of  this  at  your  command,  to  draw  upon  and  use,  whether  you 
obtained  your  Nikon  F  today,  yesterday  or  seven  years  ago. 

If  you  are  earnestly  considering  the  creative  possibilities  of  photography, 
ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  Nikon  F.  For  details,  write: 


wardly  to  read  their  ill-con¬ 
trived  identification  labels. 


rSuzie’  Cues  Operators 
lOf  Photocomp  Machines 


‘.Swinger  Ordered’ 

This  repeated  inconvenience 
irked  the  operators  and  irked 
their  boss — until  McHugh  hit 
upon  the  idea  of  a  centrally- 
located  filing  cabinet  for  all 
“swinger”  faces.  He  sat  down 
with  Frank  Zurauskas,  a  night 
operator,  and  discussed  its  feas¬ 
ibility.  Zarauskas  agreed  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  possibilities  from  every 
angle. 

During  the  weeks  that  fol¬ 
lowed  he  compiled  a  detailed 
count  of  “swinger”  orders,  de¬ 
vised  a  completely  new  coding 
arrangement  for  the  width 
cards,  and  even  conceived  the 
octagonal  shape  that  the  cabinet 
was  to  take.  He  called  upon  the 
talents  of  Walt  Costello,  assist¬ 
ant  art  director,  and  Frank 
Fenimore,  assistant  machinist, 
for  the  actual  design. 

Lazy  Susan  came  into  being 
as  a  cabinet  with  eight  racks, 
each  capable  of  holding  50 
width  cards  positioned  horizon¬ 
tally.  Furthermore,  every  width 
card  displayed  an  easy-to-read 
label  alongside  a  slotted  number, 
and  specific  colors  provided 
further  identity. 

Roman  faces  were  given  even 
numbers;  italic  faces,  odd;  con¬ 
densed  faces,  decade.  As  an 
example,  Spartan  Extra  Black 
Condensed  was  numbered  30, 
with  the  numerals  set  in  reverse 
type  and  laminated  to  each 
width  card  of  this  face.  The  30 
was  also  set  in  rever.se  type  and 
laminated  to  all  Spartan  Extra 
Black  Condensed  grids  in  the 
photo  unit. 

An  inch  of  colored  embossing 
tagonal  wooden  the  Linofilm  keyboards.  There  he’d  have  to  bend  over  awk-  (Continued  on.  jnif/e  52) 
pable  of  storing  are  eight  keyboards  in  the  de- 

th  cards.  partment,  so  there  were  eight  , 

his  staff  have  different  files.  When  an  operator 
unique  case  was  working  on  a  job  that  called  •  BS? ll 

for  it  revolves  for  one  of  the  leas  frequently 

(ter-clockwi.se  at  u.sed  faces  not  atop  his  own  |||iniiiilllii;iililiiiiilliii!ijii:i!|llll!illllli||||||||||||||||i|il!iiiiiiiiiliiiiiil!ii|l|||||||||||i|liiiiiiillllllllilllllllin^ 


Th«  "Lazy  Susan"  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer's  photo¬ 
composition  department  holds  horizontal  file  of  width 
cards  containing  "swinger"  type-faces.  Most  labels 

Tom  McHugh  no  longer  loses  the  touch  of  a 
his  composure  in  the  composing  Linofilm  operatoi 
room.  The  head  of  the  Philadel-  a  degree  of  affe< 
pfuVi  Inquirer’s  big  photocompo-  has  simplified  th 
sition  department  is  at  peace  Before  Suzie 
with  the  world,  and  the  change  width  cards  with 


Storage  in  correct  order  expedites  selection 
from  eight-section,  400-capacity  rack  that 
revolves. 


An  operator  formerly  had  to  write  out  type¬ 
faces  on  tag  that  accompanies  tape  to  photo 
unit  for  processing. 

1967 


No  longer  does  the  operator  have  to  decipher 
long-hand  copy  of  mark-up  man.  Type-faces  are 
numbered. 
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tape  was  laminated  beside  the 
number  on  each  width  card  and 
each  grid  to  designate  the  range. 
Red  indicaU-d  A;  white,  B;  blue, 
C;  yellow,  I);  green,  E. 

('.oded  by  Number 

Originally,  the  cards  .slotted 
in  the  auxiliary  panel  on  the 
right  side  bore  an  illustration  of 
the  particular  tyjie  face.  To 
complement  the  system,  the.se 
cards  were  turned  and  numbered 
in  reverse  type. 

Before  the  system  was  in¬ 
stalled,  mark-up  men  were  given 
the  opportunity  to  test  its  prac¬ 
ticability.  Jobs  were  assigned 
and,  using  a  chart  showing  all 
faces  and  corresponding  num¬ 
bers,  the  men  were  instructed 
to  mark  their  copy  accordingly. 
The  copy  was  then  sent  to  the 
operators  for  Linofilm  .setting. 

Instead  of  writing  out  such 
lengthy  designations  as  10/12 
Poster  Bodoni  italic  caps  x  10, 
a  mark-up  man  could  simply 
write  the  number  9  and  specify 
the  number  10.  And  the  operator 
was  happy  to  work  from  numeri¬ 
cal  directions,  for  they  were  far 
more  legible  than  poor  hand¬ 
writing. 


VOUR 

N6UI  PLANT 

deserves  an 
Engineering  Approach. 

Chas.  T.  Main's  engineers  are 
printing  oriented.  They  fit 
your  new  plant  to  production, 
not  production  to  plant. 

Main's  engineers  consider  not 
only  architecture,  site  utiliza¬ 
tion,  plant  layout,  and  equip¬ 
ment  services,  but  also  future 
growth. 

The  special  structural,  heating, 
ventilating,  electrical,  and 
mechanical  requirements  of  a 
printing  plant  are  incorporated 
into  the  plans  and  specifica¬ 
tions. 

Main's  services  also  can  in¬ 
clude  site  investigation,  pre¬ 
liminary  studies,  cost  esti¬ 
mates,  field  engineering  during 
construction  and  equipment 
installation  design. 

A\AIN 

CHAS.T.  A\AIM.  INC. 
Snytneers 

«i  iiiiMi  unii  ustm  DUS  «:it.  lu.  aji)  w  me 
iMi  i.aoatMAtai  .ciw«igni.fic  2am.  Tu.(m>va-im 
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ROBERT  C.  SHUMWAY  (center),  circulation  manager,  Waterbury 
Republican,  inspects  bundles  of  morning  edition  ready  to  be  shipped 
to  carriers.  Operating  Saxmayer  tying  machine  is  Joseph  Trepic- 
cione.  Looking  on  is  John  V.  Gracie,  pressroom  foreman. 


What’s  more,  when  the  opera¬ 
tor  forwarded  his  tape  and  the 
necessary  information  to  the 
photo  unit,  he  simply  indicated 
a  swing  position  used  and  added 
the  number/color  code.  If  the 
type  face  was  24  '24  Poster 
Bodoni  italic  ‘C  c  &  Ic  x  10,  for 
instance,  the  photo  unit  operator 
would  be  directerl  by  the  code  9C 
to  .select  the  grid  numbered  9 
and  colored  red,  since  red  sig¬ 
nified  the  C  range.  He  would 
then  in.sert  this  grid  in  the  tur¬ 
ret  position  specified  on  the 
Linofilm  operator’s  tag.  With 
the  grids  filed  in  numerical 
order,  the  entire  operation 
flowed  smoothly. 

McHugh,  who  give.s  full  credit 
to  Zurauskas,  Costello  and 
Fenimore  for  the  successful  de¬ 
velopment  of  this  new  and  im¬ 
proved  photocomposition  pro¬ 
cedure,  now  considers  Lazy 
Susan  to  be  “the  finest  width- 
card  holder  in  the  business.’’ 

• 

Sta-Hi  Adds  to  Line 
Of  Curved  Routers 

A  new  two-plate  router,  the 
Sta-Hi  Duobel  Router,  is  being 
offered  by  the  Sta-Hi  Corpora¬ 
tion.  It  is  designed  specifically 
for  the  newspaper  desiring  two- 
ofF  routing,  yet  not  rtHjuiring 
some  of  the  deluxe  featuies  of 
the  larger  Twin-Plate  Router. 

Fully  enclo.sed  for  .safety,  the 
Duobel  Router  is  easily  oper¬ 
ated  from  either  a  .standing  or 
sitting  position.  The  routing 
chamber  is  well  lighted  and  a 
large  safety  glass  window  pro¬ 
vides  an  unobstructed  view  of 
the  w'ork.  Router  bits  are  driven 
by  individual  motors  w'hich  may 
be  operated  independently  allow¬ 
ing  one  or  two  plates  to  l)e 
routed  at  a  time. 

Plates  are  secured  to  cylinder 
by  full  rings.  Rapid  locking  and 
unlocking  of  plates  is  accomp¬ 
lished  by  a  simple  one-hand 
operated  lever.  Recessed  pin  in 
the  cylinder  automatically  raises 
plate  when  unlocked  for  ease  in 
gripping  and  lifting  the  plate 
from  the  cylinder. 


Bundles  Are  Tied 
With  Plastic  Twine 

Waterbury  (Conn.)  news¬ 
papers  have  eliminated  a  spoil¬ 
age  problem  in  the  tying  and 
bundling  of  copies  for  delivery 
to  carriers. 

Since  August,  the  morning 
and  Sunday  editions  of  the 
Waterbury  Republiean^  and  the 
evening  edition  of  the  Water¬ 
bury  American  have  been 
bundled  with  a  new  polyolefin 
plastic  twine  marketed  by  East¬ 
man  Chemical  Pro<lucts  Inc. 

“Unlike  sisal  which  we  pre¬ 
viously  used,’’  .says  Robert  C. 
Shumway,  circulation  manager, 
“the  plastic  twine  tends  to 
flatten  out  and  doesn’t  cut  into 
the  ends  or  damage  the  top  and 
bottom  copies  of  the  stacks.’’ 

“We  also  like  it  better  because 
it  is  cleaner,  snaps  back  into 
place  after  lifting,  thus  making 
for  a  tighter  bundle  when  the 
papers  are  delivered  to  our 
neighborhood  carriers,’’  he  said. 

U.sed  on  four  automatic  Sax¬ 
mayer  machines,  the  plastic 
twine  ties  a  strong  knot,  is  uni¬ 


form  in  size  and  runs  smoothly  < 
through  the  machine  which  can 
tie  up  to  50  papers  per  bundle.  ' 
Each  machine  is  capable  of 
tying  16-17  bundles  per  minute. 
A  double  tie  is  used  for  the 
Sunday  edition — one  crosswise 
and  one  lengthwise.  Another  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  plastic  twine,  ‘ 
Shumway  says,  is  that  it  always 
exceeds  the  footage  shown  on  the 
label,  so  more  bundles  can  be 
tied  from  each  ball. 

Robert  A.  Woodham,  East¬ 
man’s  product  manager,  points 
out  that  the  twine  proved  suc¬ 
cessful  in  the  bundling  of  mag¬ 
azines  by  news  distributors  and 
he  said  it  weighs  much  less 
than  sisal,  is  dustless,  free  from  [ 
whiskers,  and  it  does  not  dry  out  ^ 
or  become  brittle  in  storage. 

• 

Sales  Assistant 

Richard  A.  Cantalupi  has  been 
appointed  assistant  to  the  sales  ’ 
manager  of  the  Photo  Type-  | 
.setter  Division  of  American  . 
Type  Founders  Co.  He  succeeds 
Dave  Hamill,  who  recently  was 
named  Photo  Typesetter  special¬ 
ist  on  the  west  coast  for  the 
company. 


NEWSPAPER 

INSTALLATION 

SPECIALISTS 

Offset 

Letterpress 

Magazine 

Rotogravure 

GEORGE  R.  HALL,  INC. 

20234 JOetroit  Rood 
CLEVELAND.  OHIO  44116 
Phone  /J16)  331-0115 


TILT-LOCK  DIFFERENTIAL  UNWIND 


YOU  NOW  CAN  USE  full  reel  space  every  day— run  hi-fi 

~  OR  SPECTA  COLOR  ALONGSIDE  1/2  OR  %  ROLL 


Tilt-Lock  Differential  Un¬ 
wind  Assembly  assures  controlled 
web-tension  on  each  roll  running 
from  shaft,  regardless  of  diam¬ 
eter,  caliper,  or  width.  Ideally 
suited  for  all  flying  and  hand 
paster  presses.  The  Assembly 
pays  for  itself  first  or  second  time 
it  is  used. 

For  complete  information  write 
or  call: 


CENTRAL  MACHINE  WORKS  CO. 

1214  Central  Axe.  N.  E.  •  Minneapolis,  Minn.  SS413 
(612)  789-3567 
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Plastic  Plate 

Development 

Progresses 

The  Poly-Autoplate  plastic 
printing  plate  process  has 
reached  the  manufacturing 
stage,  after  successful  field- 
testing. 

Thomas  P.  Bruno,  technical 
diif'ctor  at  Wood  Newspaper 
.Machinery  Corp.,  gave  a  prog¬ 
ress  report  to  the  Great  Lakes 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence  in  Chicago  recently. 

In  a  test  program  at  the 
AN  PA  Research  Center,  he  said, 
the  Poly-Autoplates  exceeded 
22.j,000  impressions  per  plate 
with  no  visible  signs  of  plate 
wear. 

Wood  has  been  working  on  the 
process  with  Reichhold  Chemi¬ 
cals  Inc.  and  the  ANPA  Re¬ 
search  Institute.  All  three, 
Bruno  said,  have  invested 
heavily  in  research  to  find  ways 
to  improve  printing  processes. 

Intended  for  direct  printing, 
the  Poly-Autoplate  is  neither 
too  hard  nor  too  soft,  Bruno 
said.  The  lack  of  hardness  makes 
it  possible  to  adapt  the  plate  to 
the  curvature  of  the  semi-cylin¬ 


drical  press  and  the  lack  of  soft¬ 
ness  allows  for  halftones,  rules, 
etc.  to  be  printed  without 
smudging  or  hard  edging. 

A  highly  precisioned  saddle 
has  been  designed,  also  in  plas¬ 
tic.  Some  of  these,  Bruno  re¬ 
ported,  have  been  inin  for  over 
18  months  w'ith  no  signs  of 
fatigue.  The  saddles  may  be 
used  for  any  other  form  of 
direct  printing  and  .several 
newspapers  have  already 
ordered  some. 

• 

Idaho  State  Journal 
Going  Over  to  Offset 

Nicholas  G.  Ifft  III,  general 
manager,  has  announced  plans 
for  a  complete  conversion  of  the 
Idaho  State  Journal,  Pocatello, 
from  letterpress  to  photo-offset 
printing.  Cost  of  the  project, 
which  will  include  extensive  re¬ 
modeling  to  the  present  building, 
will  be  more  than  $600,000. 

The  Journal  building,  at 
Arthur  and  Bonneville,  will  be 
extended  to  accommodate  a  32- 
page  Goss  Urbanite  press. 

New  equipment  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room  will  include  Photon 
“Admasters”  in  place  of  metal 
linecasting  machines. 

An  enlarged  news  darkroom 
will  have  the  late.st  in  photo¬ 
graphic  equipment  including  a 
process  color  enlarger  for 
making  color  negatives. 


New  Machines 
Top  Expansion; 
2-Year  Project 

San  Rafaei,,  Calif. 

The  installation  of  automated 
composing  room  equipment  has 
provided  finishing  touches  for  a 
$2,000,000  expansion  i)rogram 
which  has  been  two  years  in  the 
making  at  the  San  Rafael  Inde¬ 
pen  den  t-Jou  mal. 

As  a  result,  the  I-J  is  ready  to 
meet  anticipated  grow’th,  report 
Wichard  A.  Brown,  publisher, 
and  Jack  Craemer,  co-publisher 
and  editor. 

A  Ju.stape  computer  to  justify 
and  hyphenate  tape  and  ex¬ 
pended  punched  tape  facilities 
marked  the  final  stages  of  the 
program.  Two  new  Elektron 
Linotypes  provide  a  battery  of 
six  highspeed  linecasting  ma¬ 
chines. 

News  is  now  transmitted  on 
tape  from  the  AP  and  UPI  news 
w'ires,  the  AP  sports  w’ire  and 
the  UPI  stock  wire.  I-J  typeset¬ 
ters  are  beginning  to  punch  tape 
for  local  news,  sports  and  soci¬ 
ety.  Heads  and  captions  can  also 
be  reproduced  from  tape  and 
soon  classified  ads  will  be  tape- 
punched. 

The  erection  of  a  three-story 


plant  addition  with  a  basement; 
installation  of  a  new  five-unit 
Hoe  Colormatic  press  —  with 
building  and  foundation  space 
for  three  further  additions— and 
the  modernization  of  the  entire 
plant  marked  early  .steps  in  the 
program. 

Refinements  in  the  program 
ranged  from  a  new  lO-ton  Lud¬ 
wig  foundr>’  pot  to  a  P.4K() 
for  automatic  film  processing. 

• 

Rlioda  Hil^  to  Teach 
.4t  Jouriiali^iii  School 

Rhoda  M.  Hils  has  resigned 
from  the  Teletypesetting  and 
Proofreading  departments  of 
Cocoa  (Fla.)  TOI>AY  to  accept 
an  instructor’s  position  in  the 
Department  of  Journalism  at 
her  Alma  Mater,  Marshall  Uni¬ 
versity  at  Huntington,  W.  Va. 
Previous  to  her  appointment  as 
superintendent  of  the  TTS  and 
Proofreading  sections  at  Today, 
she  held  a  similar  p<Jsition  at 
the  Miami  Herald. 

She  was  working  for  the  St. 
Peternburq  Timen  when  that 
newspaper  installed  the  first 
TTS  system  in  the  South.  .An 
expert  at  speed  reading,  she 
applied  many  of  her  own  tech¬ 
niques  to  speed  up  the  reading 
time  of  proofreaders  and  the 
j)unching  time  of  tape  operators 
who  worked  under  her  super- 


YOU  CANT  SEE  THEIR  ACTIOH  IN  TIMBUKTU  -BUT 


Even  if  you  were  in  Timbuktu,  you  couldn’t  see 
Beveridge  Dry  Mats  at  work— there  are  none. 

But  you  can  see  these  new,  economical,  controlled 
high  quality,  1966  Beveridge  Mats  in  action  in  your 
own  plant.  Test  their  ease  in  handling  and  better 
printing.  Determine  if  there  are  big  advantages  for 
your  operation.  Drop  us  a  note  now  and  make  a  date 
for  a  visible  in-plant  demonstration. 

BEVERIDGE  MATS 

For  Newspapers —  Beveridge  Auto-Pack 
Beveridge  High  Speed 
Beveridge  Multi-Cast  i 

For  Syndicates —  Beveridge  "500”  Syndicate  / 

Beveridge  Color-Pack 
Beveridge  Red  Contrast 
Beveridge  Premium-Bake 


JOURNAL 


os 


New  Products  Division 

BEVERIDGE  PAPER  COMPANY 

705  W.  Washington  Street  •  Indianapolis,  Indiana  46204  •  Phone  Code  (317)  635-4391 
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50,000  Lines  a  Day 
In  Computer  System 

By  John  Lapointe 

Toronto  Globe  and  Mail 


We  produce  40  to  50  thousand 
lines  a  day,  of  which  20  to  30 
thousand  are  produced  in  four 
to  five  hours.  This  linage  con- 
si.sts  of  classified  ads,  display 
advertising,  classified  display, 
stock  tables,  corrections  and 
news  content. 

We  have  14  tape  perforators, 
15  automatic  linecasting  ma¬ 
chines  which  carry  seven  type 
faces,  from  5%  point  to  30 
jjoint. 

Our  punch  room,  which  em- 
l)loys  15  operators,  is  where  the 
feat  begins.  We  use  the  Friden 
LCC  tape  perforators  and  are 
changing  to  a  simpler,  trouble- 
free  Friden  which  does  nothing 
but  perforate  tape. 

This  blind  machine  has  an 
electric  typewriter  keyboard 
layout  with  a  few  exceptions 
such  as  the  thin,  “en”  “em” 
spaces.  This  machine  would  be 
of  no  use  were  it  not  for  the 
computer  doing  all  the  justifying 
w’hether  it  be  agate  or  30  point, 
whatever  the  mea.su  re. 

Each  of  our  operators  is  cap¬ 
able  of  setting  all  copy  whether 
it  be  simple  corrections,  tabular 
matter  or  display  ads  by  follow¬ 
ing  the  marked  up  copy.  They 
are  supplied  with  a  complete 
style  booklet. 

Some  Average  600  Lines 

We  have  some  operators  aver¬ 
aging  600  lines  an  hour  giving 
us  a  punching  capacity  of  7,000 
to  7,500  lines  per  hour. 

All  copy  is  spiked  on  a  prior¬ 
ity  board  from  which  the  opera¬ 
tors  feed.  All  head  copy  is  sent 
out  to  the  manual  machines  on 
a  conveyor. 

The  computer  in.struction  used 
in  our  operation  is  quite  simple: 
known  to  us  as  “DOLL 


(The  assistant  composing 
room  foreman  at  the  Glo^  and 
Mail  gave  this  report  at  the 
Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference  in  Chicago.) 


CODES”.  They  consist  of  the 
dollar  code  always  followed  by 
a  letter  of  the  alphabet.  This  doll 
code  brings  the  computer  to  at¬ 
tention  for  irstructions  which 
are  taken  in  and  are  not 
punched  out  on  the  justified 
tape.  For  example,  the  dollar 
code  follow’ed  by  the  letter  B 
will  give  you  jold  face  for  one 
justified  line  which  can  be 
neutralized  anj'where  in  the  line 
by  using  the  dollar  code  and  the 
letter  N.  The  dollar  code  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  letter  R  will  give 
you  bold  face  for  the  whole 
paragraph,  etc.  All  the  manual 
functions  of  the  linecasting  ma¬ 
chine  can  be  attained  by  using 
the  proper  doll  codes. 

Tabulation  Simplified 

Most  of  the  instructions  for 
style  setting,  font  size  and  line 
length  are  perforated  at  the 
beginning  of  each  tape  and 
further  instructions  can  be  in¬ 
serted  as  the  tape  is  punched. 

For  our  ad  display  work  the 
copy  is  marked  up  in  the  same 
fashion  keeping  all  the  perfora¬ 
tor  instructions  to  the  right  of 
the  copy,  using  the  figures  1, 
2,  or  3  etc.;  indicating  by  these 
figures,  what  type  face  and  size 
is  required. 

The  operator  types  up  all  the 
copy  consecutively,  changing  as 
she  or  he  goes  from  one  type 
face  to  another;  from  one  meas¬ 
ure  to  another,  without  any  de¬ 
lay  other  than  the  added  codes. 


William  Ginsberg  Associates 

ARCHITECTS  AND  ENGINEERS 

V/IIIUm  Clnibarg— Consulting  Enginnnr  •  Harold  Coopor  AIA  •  Robart  K.  GInsbarg  Pt 


Thirty-five  years  of 
service  exclusively 
to  the  newspaper 
industry  and 
the  graphic  arts. 


o  CONSULTATION 

a  NtW  PLANT  DESIGN 

a  PLANT  EXPANSION 

a  MODERNIZATION 

a  CONSTRUCTION 
SUPERVISION 
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Tabulation,  whether  for  ad 
work  or  news,  is  much  simplified 
and  processed  at  a  greater  speed 
due  to  the  fact  that  all  spacing 
or  leaders  between  the  body  copy 
and  the  tabulated  figures  are  in¬ 
serted  automatically  by  the  com¬ 
puter  using  the  doll  code  at  the 
end  of  each  line. 

The  ad  copy  once  punched  is 
then  return^  to  the  ad  alley 
dump  bank  to  await  the  type 
being  processed  in  the  auto¬ 
mated  room.  If  there  should  be 
any  display  lines  not  set  on  tape, 
the  copy  is  then  sent  to  the 
manual  machines  or  the  Ludlow. 
Once  all  the  type  has  reached 
the  bank  it  is  then  collated  by 
the  use  of  a  numbered  catch 
line  and  the  date  it  is  to  run. 

All  news  copy  remains  with 
the  tape. 

The  raw  tape  being  completed 
is  then  transmitted  to  the  com¬ 
puter  where  it  will  be  justified 
and  sorted  as  to  type  face  size 
and  length  of  line.  We  then 
receive  from  the  computer  on 
this  receiver  a  different  justified 
tape  for  each  font  size  and 
length  with  a  visual  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  each  tape  other  than 
our  single  column  news  face 
indicating  to  the  monitor  what 
font  and  length  the  tape  is  justi¬ 
fied  in. 

This  visual  is  not  put  through 
the  linecasters.  It  is  simply  to 
speed  up  the  selection  of  ma¬ 
chines  without  having  to  check 
the  copy  instructions  and  to  tell 
the  computer  transmitter  opera¬ 
tor,  at  a  glance,  whether  the 
tape  is  coded  properly,  in  all 
tapes  other  than  straight  matter. 
The  next  line  is  an  assembled 
line  followed  by  a  stop  code.  The 
stop  code  stops  the  machine  so 
that  the  machine  monitor  can 
check  and  set  the  machine  to  the 
proper  length  of  line  and  face. 

Spwd  Up  Transmission 

In  addition  to  the  basic  com¬ 
puter  we  have  a  buffer  attach¬ 
ment  which  speeds  up  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  the  tape,  giving  us  a 
throughput  of  11,000  lines  per 
hour.  The  buffer  makes  it  po.s- 
sible  for  three  actions  to  take 
place  at  the  same  time — the 
reading  of  the  raw  tape,  the 
justifying,  and  the  return  of  the 
justified  tape.  Along  with  this 
we  u.se  the  disk  pack  which  in 
effect  is  our  memory  bank.  This 
memory  bank  is  used  to  store 
the  complete  computer  program, 
the  hyphenation  program,  a 
daily  stroke  count  for  each  oper¬ 
ator,  the  different  faces  of  type 
until  they  are  returned  on  justi¬ 
fied  tape. 

In  the  event  of  trouble,  we 
use  data  phones  and  by  simply 
dialing  the  local  of  another 
paper  we  transmit  our  raw  tape 
at  1000  words  per  minute.  They 
then  justify  and  return  it  to  us 


at  the  same  rate  of  speed,  (if 
course  this  other  paper  mu-t 
have  our  program  on  hand  to 
be  able  to  do  this  justification 
in  our  own  style.  The  changing 
of  a  program  is  a  mere  two  to  i 
three  minutes.  These  phones  are 
also  used  to  receive  tables  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  Stock  Exchange  i 
computer.  L 

In  our  “Blue  Room”  (named  ! 
for  the  color  of  the  machines) 
we  have  eight  electrons,  two 
comets,  and  five  converted 
model  C  intertypes,  giving  us  a  I 
setting  capacity  of  10,000  lines  i 
an  hour.  These  machines  are  I 
equipped  with  mat  detectors,  | 
quadders  reducing  the  use  of  i 
space  mats  along  with  speed¬ 
ing  up  the  process  of  ending 
paragraphs  and  the  centering  of  i 
liners,  6  mold  disks  to  reduce 
the  changing  of  liners,  not  to 
mention  quite  a  few  other  ma¬ 
chine  safeties. 

A  slug  conveyor  brings  the  ! 
tjqie  line  by  line  out  to  the 
main  bank.  The  tape  being  com¬ 
pletely  run  off,  the  type  is 
proofed  and  the  proof  sent  to  the  > 
proofroom  via  conveyor  belt.  | 
The  corrected  proof  is  then  re-  | 
turned  to  the  perforating  room,  I 
when  necessary,  by  this  same  ! 
belt.  The  corrections  are  han- 
died  in  the  same  fashion  as  the 
regular  news  copy  and  wind  ■ 
their  way  up  to  the  dump  bank  | 
from  where  the  operation  be-  | 
comes  routine. 

•  i 

Nolan  Issues  Metal  I 

Cost  Calculator  | 

A  “Remelt  Cost  Calculator”  | 
has  been  prepared  by  Nolan  Cor-  I 
poration  (Rome,  N.  Y.)  to  help  ' 
a  publication  determine  if  its 
remelting  costs  are  too  high. 

Nolan’s  years  of  experience  as 
a  manufacturer  of  printing 
equipment  have  shown  that  pub¬ 
lications  frequently  are  unaware  ' 
that  their  remelt  operations  are  j 
costing  20%,  30%,  or  even  50%  } 
more  than  necessary. 

The  calculator  was  prepared 
in  non-technical  language  by 
Nolan’s  specialists  in  the  remelt¬ 
ing  field.  It  is  absolutely  con¬ 
fidential — because  each  publica¬ 
tion  figures  it  out  for  itself. 

• 

Stereo  Engineer 

Frank  E.  Wood  has  been 
named  Manager,  Stereotype  En¬ 
gineering,  by  Sta-Hi  Corpora¬ 
tion.  His  career  with  Sta-Hi 
dates  back  to  1949  when  he 
joined  its  engineering  staff  as  an 
apprentice  draftsman.  He  has 
been  instrumental  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  Sta-Hi’s  complete 
line  of  mat  formers  and  curve<l 
plate  routers,  as  well  as  making 
important  contributions  to  the 
mail  room  and  other  equipment 
in  the  Sta-Hi  line. 
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4r^  _9  the  computer  information  re-  production  departments,  trained  Steele,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele- 

J  trieval  facility,  you’ll  be  able  to  perform  different  skills.  gram  and  Gazette,  continues  as 

to  get  a  video  rerun  of  the  1964  •  treasurer,  and  Barnard  L.  Colby, 

political  conventions  or  the  1966  Silha  Will  Head  London  (Conn.)  Day,  as 

X  rOtJ.lJ.C./1/lOU  Notre  Dame-Michigan  State  tie.  „  it-  secretary. 

“You  can  select  the  back-  Research  Institute  H.  (Tex.)  James,  New 

ground  information  from  any  Otto  A.  Silha,  vicepresident  York  News,  is  a  newly  elected 
number  of  newspapers  —  or  you  and  general  manager  of  the  member  of  the  board  of  direc- 
can  pay  your  bills  via  the  com-  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune,  tors. 

“By  1970,  well  over  half  the  puter  and  order  goods  and  serv-  has  bwn  elected  to  succeed  Several  years  ago,  Silha  was 
newspaper  operations  will  have  ices  from  your  favorite  depart-  James  L.  Knight,  president  of  chairman  of  a  committee  that 
computers  geared  to  produc-  ment  store.”  the  Miami  Herald,  as  president  evaluated  the  research  program, 

tioii,”  Jolm  W.  Colburn,  ^itor  All  of  this  is  going  to  make  of  the  ANPA  Research  Insti-  • 

and  publisher  of  the  Wichita  the  news  business  more  challeng-  tute.  He  will  take  office  during  Craviire 

Eagle  and  Beacon,  told  Univer-  ing,  more  stimulating  for  crea-  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Amer- 

sity  of  Kansas  journalism  stu-  tive  people  and  more  demand-  ican  Newspaper  Publishers  As-  Interchemical  Corporation  has 
dents  recently.  ing  of  our  mental  resources,  he  sociation  in  April.  been  awarded  a  patent  for  one 

“Technological  changes  are  said.  Incoming  vicepresident  is  of  its  developments  in  electro¬ 

pushing  newspapers  into  great  Colburn  said  the  new  technol-  Richard  H.  Blacklidge,  Kokomo  static  gravure  printing,  using 
improvements  in  transmitting  ogy  will  create  a  need  for  larger  (Ind.)  Tribune.  Richard  C.  powder  as  the  printing  material. 


(^flKdup 

mra 


It  takes  a  rather  elaborate  ignition  and  control 

system  to  fire  this  plug  inside  a  Nolqn  Immersion 
Gas  Furnace.  A  match  would  be  simpler.  Cheaper, 

too.  But  our  system  is  automatic  . . .  quick . . .  safe. 
We  offer  this  push-button  convenience  as  standard 

equipment,  along  with  flame  control  rods,  pilot 
lights,  and  many  other  worth-more  features. 

YET  YOU  PAY  NO  MORE . . .  OFTEN  LESS . . . 
FOR  A  NOLAN  IMMERSION  GAS  FURNACE. 

Let  us  give  you  the  full  story. 

Write  for  copy  of  latest  Nolan  furnace  manual. 


For  Efficitnt  Newspaper  Operation 

CAPCO  Portable  Ink  Fountain 
CAPCO  Color  Separator 
CAPCO  Roller  Grinder 
CAPCO  Rewinder 
CAPCO  Core  Stripper 
CAPCO  Face-O-Type  Machine 
CAPCO  Plate  Gauge 

Capital  Tool  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

Sooio  Calvert  Road  •  College  Park,  Md. 
Phone  864-7677 
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FERAG  EQUIPMENT . 

fetter  “Pr^ctuct^ 

CONVEYOR 

COUNTER 

STACKER 


HENRY  P.  KORN  ASSOC.,  INC. 

300  PARK  AVEm  south,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  lOOlO 
TEL.  OR  3-6260 


What  Does  a  Publisher  Do? 
Build  Now  or  Wait  Awhile? 


Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  He  detailed  some  of  the  prob- 
Expansion  problems  facing  a  lems: 
small  city  newspaper  were  re-  “The  existing  press  is  limited 
counted  by  Donald  S.  Taylor,  to  a  capacity  of  48  pages 
president  of  the  Press  Publish-  (straight  run)  and  collect  open¬ 
ing  Company,  which  publishes  ation  is  extremely  undesirable 
the  Atlantif  City  Press  and  the  because  of  its  slow  speed.  A 
Pnvday  Press,  as  he  announced  limit  of  48  pages  would  be  re- 
the  purchase  of  a  10-acre  site  strictive  as  far  as  future  growth 
on  the  mainland  and  some  12  is  concerned.  Should  units  of  an 
miles  away  from  the  plant  where  old  press  be  purchased,  or  should 
the  papers  are  published.  new  equipment  that  is  faster  be 

Taylor  said  that  any  plans  • 

for  moving  from  the  re.sort  were  “Should  we  expand  where  we 
not  firm  at  this  time,  and  that  should  we  build  a  new 

further  studies  would  be  made  to  somewhere  else.  Construe- 

e.stimate  “with  a  fair  degree  of  a  Printing  press  is  ex¬ 
precision”  the  construction  costs  bwause  piling.s  are 

of  either  an  expanded,  or  a  new  I'P^'ded  on  this  island  by  the  sea 

to  support  the  tremendous 
weight  of  the  press.  As  to  the 
Pre.sently  the  papers  are  picture;  what  will  it  be  five 
printed  in  a  building  on  the  years  or  20  years  from  now. 
northside  of  the  resort  where  Could  we  expand  at  our  present 
both  editorial  and  mechanical  location  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
departments  are  located.  Its  area  20  years  from  now? 
business  ofiFices  and  circulation 

departments  are  in  a  converted  Invci-itncni  Credit 

bank  building  in  mid-city  a  few 

blocks  from  the  famous  Board-  .  ,  ,■ 

,,  decides  to  place 

year?  Placing  an 
Since  purchase  in  19.50  by  would  mean  that  the  investment 
Roland  S.  Adams,  circulation  credit  would  be  lost  forever, 
has  grown  from  26,000  for  the  (The  investment  credit,  equal  to 
paper.s,  then  a  morning  and  an  7^ ;  of  the  cost  of  machinery, 
ev'ening,  and  the  Sunday  Press  has  been  cancelled  until  January 
to  more  than  60,000.  Also  edi-  1,  Seven  percent  of  a  mil- 

tions  have  been  added  for  cir-  Hon  dollar 
culation  in  two  nearby  counties. 

Cape  May  and  Cumberland,  with 
the  possibility  that  other  nearby  (Hopefully,  it  will  be.)  Will 
areas  will  be  included.  Adams  taxes  go  up  next  year?  (Hope- 
merged  the  afternoon  paper  with  fully  not.)  Will  there  be  a  reces- 
the  morning  publication.  . 


BIG  FUNNEL — While  new  plant  of  San  Francisco  Newspaper  Print¬ 
ing  Company  is  under  construction,  copies  of  the  Chronicle  and  the 
Examiner  move  across  a  150-foot  funnel  (of  corrugated  metal)  from 
presses  in  the  Chronicle  building  to  loading  docks  behind  the  wall 
at  right. 


r.s  or  _()  years  from  now.  rowed.  Money  is  tight  at  the  Suner-Snoed  Tviiesettpr 
lid  we  expand  at  our  present  moment;  will  it  ease  soon  or  , r  Speed  I  ytesetler 
ition  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  j,ot?  Will  the  profit  picture  of  *-'®e8  L,atnode  1  UOe 

a  20  years  from  now?  ^he  busine.ss  be  such  that  a  A  photographic  typesetter 

I  nvci-imcnt  Credit  banker  will  have  confidence  that  uses  a  cathode  ray  tube  and 

enough  to  make  a  loan?  Ob-  micro-electronic  circuitry  to  pro- 
Is  the  cornpany  prudent  if  it  viously  he  must  be  repaid.”  duce  up  to  1,000  type  characters 
an  order  this  Taylor  said  that  in  all  17  per  second  has  been  developed  by 

order  now  questions  have  been  posed,  and  Harris-Intertype  Corporation. 

all,  plus  more  which  will  arise.  The  first  production  unit  will 
must  be  analyzed,  compromised  be  delivered  in  midyear  to  the 
and  modified  to  arrive  at  a  Nashville,  Tenn.,  plant  of  the 
solution.  Baird-Ward  Company,  one  of 

He  said  that  the  tract  of  land  the  South’s  largest  printing 
off  the  island  had  been  pur-  firms.  The  electronic  system  will 
press  is  $70,000.)  chased  in  order  to  give  the  com-  produce  “instant  pages”  for 

Alternatively,  will  the  invest-  pany  flexibility  in  the  event  that  magazines,  telephone  directories 

ment  credit  lie  reinstated  or  not?  the  final  decision  is  made  to  and  other  frequently  revised 

build  a  new  plant.  publications  printed  by  Baird- 

taxes  go  up  next  year?  (Hope-  He  said  that  the  company’s  Ward. 

,  objective  is  to  buy  new  letter-  The  ultra  high-speed  unit  is 

sion  that  will  affect  the  earnings  pre.ss  equipment.  The  number  of  built  around  a  cathode  ray  tulie, 
and  its  ability  units  is  still  lieing  debated.  on  which  type  characters  to  be 

photographed  are  flashed  in 
somewhat  the  same  manner  as 
pictures  appear  on  a  television 
tube.  Input  and  printout  opera¬ 
tions  are  under  computer  con¬ 
trol. 


of  the  company 

to  digest  an  expansion  program? 
Taylor  said  Lockwood-Greene  Conver.sely,  will  there  be  infla- 
Fingineers,  a  consulting  firm  in 
the  field  of  newsiiajier  plant  con- 
.struction  and  or  modification, 
had  lieen  retained  to  “lead  us 
through  the  maze  of  possibilities 

available  to  us.”  this  expansion  must 


Kngineers  Retained 


,  -  ,  ,  ....  Eneraviiitt  Foreman 

tion  of  all  of  our  co.sts  that  ^ 

could  al.so  squeeze  profits  beyond  Clintofi  E.  Plummer,  42, 
our  control?”  Ix’en  appoint€*d  engraving 

“Profits  are  most  important,  partment  foreman  of  Da 
Amounts  of  money  needed  for  (Ohio)  Newspapers.  He 
be  b.oi-  ceeds  Carl  F.  Reidmiller  Sr. 
who  has  retired. 


Perry  NewspaperH 
Buy  SeeontI  Reatler 

Perry  Publications  Inc.,  West 
Palm  Beach,  Florida,  has 
ordered  a  second  Electronic 
Retina  Computing  Reader  from 
Recognition  Equipment  Incor¬ 
porated,  Dallas.  The  system  will 
be  delivered  in  May. 

Perry  Publications  is  the  pu!>- 
lisher  of  the  Pnlm  Ilench  Post- 
Times  and  20  other  Florida 
newspapers. 

This  system  is  identical  to  one 
installed  at  Perry  in  May  of 
196.5,  which  was  the  first  appli¬ 
cation  of  oi>tical  character  recog¬ 
nition  equipment  to  newspaper 
production.  It  will  lie  used  to 
handle  an  increased  volume  of 
work  at  the  Perry  plant. 
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IT’S  GETTING  TOUGHER 
TRYING  TO  "KEEP  ’EM 
DOWN  ON  THE  FARM" 


Dairy  farmers  are  trading 
365-workdays  per  year 
for  industry’s  40-hour  weeks 
and  paid  vacations. 

The  number  of  farms  in  the  United 
States  selling  milk  dropped  from 
the  770,221  counted  in  the  1959 
Census  of  Agriculture  to  544,791 
farms  selling  milk  according  to  the 
1964  census.  In  the  several  years 
since  the  last  official  tally,  the  rate 
of  decline  in  number  of  dairy  farms 
has  accelerated  considerably.  It’s 
estimated,  for  example,  that  Wis¬ 
consin,  the  country’s  leading  dairy 
state,  lost  10  per  cent  of  its  dairy 
farms  in  the  last  two  years  alone. 

The  exodus  of  dairy  farmers 
seemed  to  have  slowed  by  the  end 
of  1966,  but  no  one  in  the  industry 
is  ready  to  predict  that  the  down¬ 
ward  trend  is  going  to  end  soon. 
The  higher  prices  paid  to  dairy 
farmers  for  milk  in  1966  may  have 
helped  to  keep  some  families  oper¬ 
ating  their  dairy  farms  longer,  but 
the  average  hourly  earnings  for 
labor  on  dairy  farms  and  returns  on 
the  capital  investment  (usually  well 
in  excess  of  $50,000)  are  still  below 
what  can  be  earned  in  most  non- 
agricultural  enterprises. 

Families  have  been  quitting 
dairying  in  record  numbers  for 
several  reasons.  Milk  prices  at  the 
farm  level  have  been,  and  still 
usually  are,  too  low  to  enable  the 
farm  operators  to  compete  with 
non-farm  industries  and  businesses 
for  the  kind  of  labor  needed  to 
handle  a  herd  of  cows  and  the  very 
high-priced  and  often  intricate 
machinery  and  equipment  u.sed  on 
farms  these  days.  That  period  in 
our  agricultural  history  when  all  it 
took  was  enough  brains  to  drive  a 
team  of  mules  or  horses  to  get  the 
farm  chores  done  is  gone  forever. 
In  most  areas  of  the  country  farm 
labor  of  the  high  caliber  required  is 
difficult  or  impossible  to  find.  This 
means,  then,  that  the  family  operat¬ 
ing  a  dairy  farm  must  stay  on  that 
farm  every  day  of  the  year  for  the 
morning  and  evening  cow  milking 
chores.  Cows  won’t  adjust  to  labor 
shortages. 


Industry  lures 
the  young  farmers 
with  better  hours 
and  pay. 

Labor  shortages  in  industry  the 
past  year  have  encouraged  many 
farmers,  including  a  large  number 
of  the  better  young  farm  operators, 
to  give  up  farming  to  work  in 
industry.  A  40-hour  week,  usually 
higher  hourly  earnings  and  no  in¬ 
vestment  required,  paid  vacations, 
plus  other  benefits  oftentimes  look 
very  enticing  when  compared  with 
the  365  days  each  year  the  family 
may  be  tied  down  with  a  dairy  herd. 

In  the  process  of  becoming  effi¬ 
cient  and  progressive  business 
operators,  farmers  have  also  learned 
to  think  like  businessmen.  They 
take  a  look  at  return  on  invest¬ 
ments  these  days  as  well  as  returns 
per  hour  of  labor.  When  they  do 
this,  in  most  areas  of  this  country, 
dairying  doesn’t  look  too  promising 
when  compared  with  other  types  of 
farm  enterprises  or  with  non-farm 
businesses.  Many  farmers  are  sell¬ 
ing  off  their  cows  and  going  into 
the  recreation  business  these  days. 
City  people  seem  more  willing  to 
pay  profitable  prices  for  leisure  and 
fun  than  for  good  food! 

In  1966  milk  production  in  the 
U.S.  declined  about  3  per  cent  or 
almost  3.5  billion  pounds  from  a 
year  earlier.  At  the  same  time  con¬ 
sumer  demand  for  milk  and  foods 
made  from  milk  increased  about 
two  billion  pounds.  For  the  first 
time  in  a  number  of  years  the  bal¬ 
ance  between  the  supply  of  milk 
and  commercial  demand  for  milk 
was  very  close.  Milk  prices 
strengthened  and  got  back  to  about 
where  they  were  in  1952,  the  last 
time  this  kind  of  situation  existed. 
If  demand  for  milk  continues  to 
grow  through  1967  as  it  did  in  1966 
and  if  production  does  not  increase 
—as  many  expect  it  won’t,  there 
very  likely  will  be  more  price  in¬ 
creases.  This,  in  the  American  free 
enterprise  system,  would  be  the 
normal  reaction  to  bring  about  in¬ 
creased  supplies  of  milk  to  meet 
increased  demand. 


The  supply  of  milk  available 
to  the  American  people 
is  of  concern 
to  the  entire  nation. 

Milk  provides  large  quantities  of 
essential  food  nutrients — complete 
protein,  calcium,  phosphorous,  ri¬ 
boflavin,  thiamine,  vitamin  A,  etc. 
Milk  is  a  valuable  food  because  it  is 
an  ideal  food  form  for  the  very 
young  and  can  also  be  converted 
into  many  other  food  products  that 
lead  the  food  popularity  parade 
year  after  year. 

The  American  people  drink  more 
milk  than  any  other  beverage  ex¬ 
cept  water.  Last  year  each  Ameri¬ 
can,  on  the  average,  consumed 
daily  the  equivalent  of  almost  1.6 
pounds  of  milk  —  as  milk,  butter, 
cheese,  ice  cream,  and  other  dairy 
products.  (A  quart  of  milk  weighs 
2.15  pounds.)  Despite  the  higher 
retail  prices  for  dairy  foods  in  1966, 
the  daily  co.st  of  this  milk  per  fjer- 
son  was  around  17  cents.  For  an 
average  adult  man,  this  amount  of 
milk  provides  about  36  per  cent  of 
his  recommended  daily  protein  in¬ 
take,  100  per  cent  of  his  calcium, 
72  per  cent  of  his  riboflavin,  21  per 
cent  of  his  vitamin  A,  plus  other 
important  food  nutrients. 

Dairy  farmers  are  proud  of  the 
contribution  milk  has  made  and 
continues  to  make  to  the  good 
health  and  the  good  eating  of  the 
American  people.  We  hope  that  the 
American  people  will  continue  to 
understand  that  dairy  farmers,  too, 
are  caught  in  the  rising  cost  of  do¬ 
ing  business  that  forces  all  prices 
to  higher  levels.  We  continue  to 
seek  only  a  fair  return  for  our  labor 
and  for  the  increasingly  larger  capi¬ 
tal  investments  efficient  dairy 
farming  requires. 

a  mrttage  from  dairy  farmer  members  of 

cimorican  dainj 
association 


^:^NOW... 
EVERYBODY’S 
DOING  IT! 


With  the  help  of  Atlas  Flag 
Corp.  of  America,  you  can 
bring  the  Star  Spangled  Banner 
back  into  your  community's 
life  ttrongef  than  ever. 


You  can  display  and  make 
available  the  complete  Atlas 
American  Flag  Kit — a  3'  i  5 
quality-made  SO-star  Flag.  6- 
foot  jointed  pole  and  all  the 
hardware  and  accessories 
needed  for  proud  display 
from  window  or  porch 


S£ND  fON  SAMFLB 


★★★★★★★★ 

ATLAS  FLAG  CORPORATION 
★  ★  OF  AMERICA  ★  ★ 


BFNTON  ILLINOIS 


FicIumvp  Distributors 


BERKLEY. SMALL,  INC. 

S3  K^nncfh  $1  V^obile  Ala 


CIRCULATION 


licensed  to  issue  the  bank  credit 
card.  Banks  in  seven  states  are 
now  issuing:  BankAmericards. 
Banks  in  seven  additional  states 
are  scheduled  to  be  eng:aged  in 
this  activity  by  July. 


Offset  Workshops 
Continue  at  RTI' 

With  the  completion  of  its 
first  program  of  1967,  Roche.';ter 
(N.Y.)  Institute  -  —  - 


Credit  Card,  Discount 
Encourage  Long  Subs 


of  Technol¬ 
ogy’s  Graphic  Arts  Research 
Department  begpns  its  seventh 
year  of  web  offset  newspaper 
management  workshops. 

The  five-day  workshop  is  de¬ 
signed  to  familiarize  newspaper 
management  supervisory  per- 
.sonnel  and  supply  agents  with 
the  application  of  the  rapidly 
growing  web  offset  newspaper 
production  process,  said  William 
Siegfried,  coordinator  of  the 
seminar. 

Printing  personnel  attending 
the  workshops  participate  in 
discussions  on  web  presswork, 
cold  type  and  photocomposition, 
paper  for  web  presses,  stripping 
and  platemaking,  as  well  as 
other  phases  of  the  process. 
They  also  participate  in  several 
laboratory  sessions. 

Faculty  for  the  workshops  is 
drawn  from  the  Graphic  Arts 
Research  Department  personnel, 
as  well  as  from  the  RIT  School 
of  Printing. 

Those  completing  the  first 
program  of  1967  included: 


New  Offset  Paper 
Planned  for  Quebec 

Montreal 

A  new  daily  morning  news¬ 
paper  is  scheduled  to  go  on  sale 
in  Quebec  City  starting  Wednes¬ 
day,  March  1. 

Pierre  Peladeau,  publi.sher  of 
the  daily  Journal  de  Montreal 
and  of  several  Montreal  week¬ 
lies,  said  he  will  publish  the  new 
Journal  de  Quebec. 

An  editorial  staff  of  approxi¬ 
mately  a  dozen  will  l)e  estab¬ 
lished  in  Quebec,  Peladeau  .said. 
Their  stories  and  photos  will  be 
transmitted  by  wire  to  Montreal 
where  the  paper,  a  tabloid,  will 
be  printed  on  an  offset  press. 
The  paper  will  go  on  sale  at 
6  a.m. 

Le  Journal  de  Montreal,  also  a 
tabloid,  was  first  published  June 
1~>,  1964,  during  a  strike  at  La 
Preaite.  Circulation  of  Le  Jour¬ 
nal  de  Montreal  now  is  18,191. 


Paia)  Alto,  Calif.  This  plan  for  a  new  ruittomcr 
Rank  credit  cards  may  be  used  ncrrice  was  conceived  by  Charles 
to  pay  for  circulation  and  for  T.  Tyler,  Times  publisher,  and 
classified  advertisements  in  the  was  placed  into  operation  Jan.  1 
Palo  Alto  Times,  Redwood  City  after  consultations  with  his  as- 
Tribune  and  liurlinyamc  Ad-  .sociates  on  the  three  San  Fran- 
vaticc,  published  by  Peninsula  cisco  Peninsula  area  paj)ers  and 
\ewspai>ers  Inc.  with  Rank  of  America  officials. 

As  a  further  incentive  for  Initial  results  show  customers 
continuous  service,  the  news-  happy  to  have  the  new  service 
papers  offer  subscribers  one  and  the  newspapers  plea.sed  at 
year’s  circulation  .service  for  the  the  opportunity,  Thomas  E. 
price  of  an  11-month  subscrip-  Bogardus,  busine.ss  manager  of 
tion.  the  Times,  said. 

This  means  a  sub.scrilH*r  may  P\I  adoj)ted  the  program  l)e- 
obtain  12  months  delivery  of  the  cause  of  the  added  service  it 
Times,  a  $2  per  month  daily,  for  piovides  to  the  public.  The  plan 
$22  providing  he  pays  in  ad-  has  not  been  effective  long 
vance  by  using  his  BankAmeri-  enough  for  complete  analysis, 
card  credit.  Bogardus  said. 

The  card  may  al.so  1k‘  u.sed  to  Initial  re.sults  have  been  grati- 
pay  for  a  subscription  of  three  fying  and  it  is  l>elieved  the  cir- 
months  or  longer.  The  di.scount  culation  phase  will  enable  the 
applies  only  to  full-year  advance  newspapers  to  maintain  a  .steady 
payments.  figure.  The  Times’  distribution 

The  use  of  the  bank  card  for  now  exceeds  44,000. 
want  ads  is  restricted  to  private  Bag  service  for  delayed  de- 
parties.  Pre.sently  the  PNI  livery  of  accumulated  copies  is 
papers  honor  only  the  Bank  of  available  when  subscribers  are 
America  cards.  away  from  home. 

—  Bank.Americard  has  just 

jiassed  the  3,000,000  mark  in 


NEAT,  LIGHT,  BRIGHT  are  fha  word*  to  describe  the  green,  and  the  copy  desk  is  made  of  curved  walnut, 

new  newsroom  at  the  Richmond  (Calif.)  Independent.  "We  don't  have  a  carpet  on  the  floor,"  says  Editor 

The  area  in  a  penthouse  suite  atop  the  Independent  A.  M.  "Chick"  Richards,  "but  that's  the  only  con- 

building  is  airconditioned,  walls  are  tinted  a  soft  cession  we  made  to  traditional  journalism." 
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a  Sheridan  carousel  of  profit 


Today’s  highly  competitive  newspaper  industry  de¬ 
pends  upon  speed  and  flexibility  to  produce  added 
income  for  profit.  Sheridan’s  24  P  and  48  P  high  speed 
stuffing  machines,  now  available  with  9  feeding  sta¬ 
tions,  provide  the  necessary  flexibility  to  insert  those 
last  minute  advertising  supplements  and  other  profit¬ 
able  sections,  in  addition  to  increasing  the  assembly 
speed  of  the  newspaper.  Most  of  America’s  major 
metropolitan  newspapers  have  hopped  on  this  “merry- 
go-round”.  . .  speeds  up  to  13,500/hour  and  flexibility 
of  from  4  up  to  100  pages  make  Sheridan  stuffers  a 
carousel  of  profits.  Write  or  call  our  nearest  sales  office 
for  complete  details,  and  join  the  distinguished  list  of 
prominent  newspapers  using  this  equipment. 


Newspaper  Stuffing  Machine 


A  Subsidiory  of  Morris  lnt«rtype  Corporotion 

2  1  WEST  Sr,NfW  YO  UK ,  N  .  Y, 
OfflClS  IN  PKINC/PAl  CITieS 


The  Weekly  Editor 

SOME  IDEAS  FROM  TEXAS 


By  L.  A.  Wilke 

Expanded  youth  coverage 
seemed  to  be  the  best  idea  for 
Texas  weekly  newspapers  in 
1966.  This  was  indicated  in  the 
winter  meeting  of  members  of 
the  Texas  Press  Association  at 
San  Antonio  recently. 

Several  speakers  (two  from 
.small  daily  newspapers)  on  a 
panel  of  “My  Best  Idea  of  1966,’’ 
laid  claim  to  going  all-out  for 
stories,  articles  and  pictures  of 
young  people.  Some  of  them  also 
used  school  boys  and  girls  in 
subscription  work,  thereby  in¬ 
creasing  home  readership. 

The  panel  concerned  itself 
with  new  ideas  but  the  “young 
idea”  prevailed  over  suggestions 
for  more  advertising,  accounting 
and  solutions  to  mechanical 
problems.  Here  are  what  panel 
members  from  nine  weekly  news¬ 
papers  bad  to  say: 

^Enthusiasm’ 

•  Lucille  Stubbs,  Seguin  Ga¬ 
zette,  tied  her  youth  program  in 
with  enthusiasm.  She  .said  she 
felt  that  her  owm  enthusiasm 
w'as  perhaps  her  best  idea  of  the 
year,  but  that  brought  about 
such  an  improvement  in  teen¬ 
age  coverage  that  she  was  given 
the  usual  “high  honor”  of 
having  a  roll  of  tissue  draped 
over  one  of  the  trees  in  her 
front  yard. 

“I  w’as  impressed  with  at¬ 
tending  a  youth  meeting  where 
everyone  of  the  young  people 
w’ere  properly  dres.sed,”  she 
said.  “They  didn’t  look  like  a 
bunch  of  irresponsible,  .slouchy 
persons. 

“When  I  saw  their  response 
to  this  article,  I  began  looking 
around  for  more  good  things 
about  the  young  people.  I  saw 
something  tangible  in  the  eyes 
of  the  teen-agers.  I  wrrote  my 
.stories  with  enthusia.sm.  You 
can’t  turn  down  enthusia.sm. 
Youth  will  recognize  that.” 

•  Bill  Wilker.son,  Comnnche 
Chief,  asked  high  school  students 
to  write  columns  and  to  review 
the  school  year.  “It  w-as  a  small 
idea,  but  big  enough  that  young 
people  were  selling  ads  for  us,” 
he  said. 

•  Orlando  Blackburn,  La 
Marque  Timest,  found  his  idea  in 
proving  to  his  advertisers  that 
their  best  coverage  was  in  the 
local  newspaper  and  not  from 
the  metropolitan  dailies.  In  spe¬ 
cial  subscription  offers  tied  in 
with  local  business  houses,  he 
was  able  to  produce  a  survey 


Orlando  Blackburn 
.  .  .  subscriptions. 


which  showed  local  reader  inter¬ 
est.  He  then  ran  a  page  ad  in  his 
own  paper.  “It  cost  me  about 
$4.'j0  to  make  a  subscription 
survey,  but  it  paid  off,”  he  said. 

•  Hal  Cunningham,  Llano 
Mewn,  found  his  best  idea  of 
1966  in  the  purchase  of  a  Lud¬ 
low.  “I  got  a  belly  full  of  hand¬ 
set  display  on  grocery  ads  w'here 
I  didn’t  have  enough  9s  to  finish 
a  page  ad.  We  kept  on  pulling 
9s  from  one  ad  and  putting  them 
in  another  and  I  decided  to  put 
an  end  to  it.  Now  we  not  only 
have  enough  figures,  but  we  are 
getting  better  makeup  with  less 
work  than  we  did  on  our  old 
hand-set  type.” 

C.irculatiun  Fu!>li 

•  John  Pundt,  Humble  Echo, 
al.so  found  heavy  competition 
from  big  dailie.s,  .so  he  put  on  a 
circulation  program  which  he 
considers  his  best  idea  for  1966. 
He  enlisted  the  assistance  of  an 
insurance  agency  which  bought 


John  Pundt 
.  .  .  circulation. 


three-month  trial  subscriptions 
at  50  cents  each.  These  papers 
were  sent  to  newcomers.  Later 
other  retailers  accepted  the  idea, 
which  made  it  possible  for  him 
to  reach  newcomers,  with  paid 
subscriptions  for  three  months, 
and  got  most  of  them  back  on 
renewals. 

•  Helen  Tracy,  San  Patricio 
County  News,  said  the  best  idea 
on  her  paper  in  1966  was  the 
publication  of  a  50th  anniver¬ 
sary  historical  tabloid.  It  con¬ 
tained  .stories  as  originally  writ- 


Helen  Tracy 
.  .  .  hiitory. 


ten  by  other  editors  down 
through  the  years.  It  was  full 
of  facts  taken  from  the  early 
files.  Advertisers  liked  it  be¬ 
cause  most  of  the  people  kept 
it  for  future  references. 

•  Jim  Bass,  Mt.  Vcmon 
Optic-Herald,  also  used  the 
youth  appeal.  He  paid  members 
of  the  senior  class  of  the  high 
school  $1  for  new  subscribers 
and  50  cents  for  renewals.  Then 


J!m  Bass 

.  .  .  youth  appeal. 


the  idea  was  tied  with  the  local 
Camp  Fire  Girls.  They  brought 
in  60  new  .subscribers  and  200 
renewals.  He  also  uses  school 
news  provided  by  students. 

•  John  Harrah,  Edna  Herald, 
sponsored  a  PTA  Banquet  of 
Stars  and  got  out  a  16-page  tab 


in  which  ads  were  sold  aiounJ 
pictures  of  students.  He  alsl 
published  promotional  p  ige>l 
urging  home  shopping  and  por® 
sored  a  Man  of  the  Year  corl 
test  for  the  Chamber  of  Con| 
merce. 

•  Bill  Lee,  Littlefield  Lender* 
said  his  best  idea  for  1966  wal 
to  give  more  local  news  and  tS 
beat  the  bushes  for  local  copy? 
He  employed  four  local  ii'Hipljj 
who  like  to  write.  One  of  his  fir.4 
features  was  the  establishing 
a  school  page.  This  was  followeci 
by  a  church  page  and  a  locaS 
sports  page.  Now  he  has  a  fani| 
page.  if 

«  ♦  4c 

SALES — The  name  and  goodj 
w'ill  of  the  Saugus  (Mass.s 
Press  has  been  sold  by  Saugul 
Press  Publications  to  the  ■Sa«j 
gus  Advertiser.  The  transactioiS 
did  not  involve  any  as.sets  o|j 
Saugus  Press  Publications  whio^ 
publishes  the  Nahant  (Mass.i^ 
Press.  The  Saugus  Press  hacl 
been  publishing  less  than  twi 
years,  the  Advertiser  since  194f| 

1 

Arthur  W.  Arundel,  presidenS 
of  Arundel  Communication:?! 
has  purchased  the  Blade-Timer^ 
a  54-year-old  weekly  published 
at  Brunswick,  Maryland,  fron^ 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  L.  Bryan ^ 
Arundel,  former  Columbia 
Broadcasting  Sy.stem  and  Unitoi 
Press  International  correspor| 
dent,  is  publisher  of  the  Loudm 
Times- Mirror,  Leesburg,  Va.  j 
the  Reston  Times,  Reston,  Va 
and  County  Life,  Herndon,  Va : 

P.  F.  Buckner,  president  of 
Carlsbad  (N.M.)  Publishing  Co.  f 
owner  of  the  Carlsbad  Current 
Argus,  has  purchased  the  Peca 
(Tex.)  Independent  News  anij 
Enterprise,  a  semi-weekly  new.: 
paper,  in  the  name  of  Peco 
Enterprise  Inc. 

The  weekly  San  Clemmf 
(Calif.)  Independent  has  beei* 
purchased  from  Stephen  Cush| 
man  and  associates  by  CoastI 
line  Publishers  Inc.,  owners  oS 
the  Daily  Sun-Post.  The  coastf 
line  principals  are  Robert  ?'i 
How'ard  and  Karl  Wray.  o 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam  Pritchar;] 
have  purchased  the  Slieridar^ 
(Ore.)  Sun  from  William  Bla ; 
dine. 

Frank  Muller,  editor  of  th*  i 
Ellenville  (N.Y.)  Journal  fo’ 
the  past  27  years,  and  Mr.  anr 
Mrs.  Raymond  J.  Dulye,  itub 
lishers  of  the  Walden  (N.Y.ij 
Citizen  Herald,  have  purchase  j 
the  Journal  from  the  estate  ol  i 
R.  Baxter  Taylor. 

The  purchase  ends  the  asso 
elation  of  the  Taylor  faniilj 
with  the  newspaper,  dating  bac'J 
to  1849. 
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These  switches  control  the  fastest  and  most  versatile 
column  formatting  device  in  photocomposition. 


TAB-MATIC 


■a  new  Linofilm  Quick  feature, 
permits  high-speed  production  of  tabular  composi¬ 
tion  using  simple  keyboarding  techniques.  Perfora¬ 
tor  operator  output  is  significantly  increased,  and 
the  Quick  operates  at  unprecedented  speeds  for  this 
class  of  work. 

The  Tab-Matic  enables  the  Linofilm  Quick  to  com¬ 
pose  automatically,  with  complete  quadding  and  full 
justification,  in  eleven  pre-selected  line  measures . . . 
from  tape  command.  Tabular  material  such  as  price 
lists,  schedules  and  rate  tables  can  easily  be  pro¬ 
duced  through  conventional  6-level  perforator  key¬ 
boards. 

Designed  to  meet  the  need  for  fast,  high-quality 
phototypesetting,  the  Linofilm  Quick  is  available 
with  two  or  four  184-character  grids,  a  size  range 
from  5  to  18  point  and  line  length  up  to  45  picas. 

For  more  information  about  the  Linofilm  Quick’s 
Tab-Matic  see  your  Linotype  Production  Engineer  or 
write  to  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryer- 
son  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York  11205. 


LINOFILM 


Mile  Sullivan,  Suffolk  Sun  engraving  manager,  prepares  a  set  of 
Berkey  Direct  Screen  separations  for  the  engraving  process. 


Edward  Smith  sets  vacuum  easel  controls  on  the  programmer  of 
the  Berkey  System.  The  separations  are  exposed  in  10  minutes. 


Suffolk  Sun  Goes  to  Press 
With  Color  in  Three  Hours 


Michael  Roberts,  chief  photog¬ 
rapher  of  the  new  Cowles  daily, 
on  Long  Island,  the  Suffolk  Sun, 
recently  covered  a  high  school 
demonstration,  shooting  spot 
news  color.  Back  at  the  Sun 
darkroom,  he  started  his  Ekta- 
chrome  color  processing  at  4:30 
p.m.  Fifty-two  minutes  later  a 
color  transparency  was  selected 
and  turned  over  to  the  engraving 
department  to  produce  direct 
.screened  separation  negatives, 
using  the  pre-programmed 
“push-button”  Berkey  Direct 
Screen  System. 

At  7:25  p.m. — just  2  hours 
and  55  minutes  from  the  time 
the  photographer  started  to  de¬ 
velop  his  film — the  three  color 
stereotype  plates  were  ready  for 
the  pressroom. 

This  performance  had  easily 
met  the  initial  time  schedule  of 
3  hours,  set  up  by  Gardner 
(Pat)  Cow’les  III  and  Cortland 
Anderson,  the  Sun’s  publisher 
and  executive  editor,  respec¬ 
tively,  when  the  Berkey  Direct 
Screen  System  was  first  put  into 
operation  in  December. 

Conventional  Method 

The  conventional  method  of 
producing  spot-news  color  is  to 
make  a  set  of  bromide  separa¬ 
tion  prints  directly  from  a  color 
negative  or  the  even  longer 
process  of  making  a  set  of  sepa¬ 
ration  negatives  from  a  color 
transparency  and  then  making 
a  set  of  bromide  separation 
prints.  It  is  then  necessary  to 
.screen  and  photograph  these 
prints  in  the  engraving  depart¬ 
ment  before  a  set  of  screened 
separation  negatives  are  ready 
for  exposure  to  metal. 

The  Berkey  Direct  Screen 
System,  developed  by  Norwegian 
technicians,  by-passes  the 
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Operator  adjusts  Chemco  roll-film  camera  in  Suffolk  Sun  plant.  The 
film  is  transported  to  the  LogEtronics  unit,  at  left.  This  picture  was 
taken  before  the  darkroom  wall  was  built. 


making  of  bromide  separation 
prints  by  producing  a  set  of 
screened  separation  negatives 
directly  from  a  color  transpar¬ 
ency,  w'hich  can  be  quickly  ex¬ 
posed  to  metal  for  the  3-color 
engraving  plates.  In  addition,  all 
main  and  flash  exposure  times 
are  stored  in  the  Berkey  Pro¬ 
grammer  console  after  initial 
zeroing  of  the  system.  There¬ 
after  with  transparency  after 
transparency,  it  is  only  neces¬ 
sary  to  read  the  highlight  den¬ 
sity  of  the  transparency  and 
zero  it  into  the  programmer 
simply  by  turning  the  enlarger 
lens  diaphragm  until  the  sys- 
t«n  panel  meter  reads  zero. 

Anderson  summed  up  his 
paper’s  spot-new’s  color  perform¬ 
ance  with  the  observation, 
“Since  we  are  new,  we  wanted 
to  try  something  new.” 

The  six-man  photographic 
staff,  headed  by  Roberts  and 
senior  photographer  Joe  Maira, 


has  standardized  spot-news  color 
coveragb  with  three  different 
Ektachrome  transparency  films 
in  a  wide  variety  of  cameras  in¬ 
cluding  Nikons,  Leicas,  Pen- 
taxes,  Hasselblads,  and  Mamiyas 
for  35mm  and  2M"  square  for¬ 
mats. 

Speeds  of  the  various  films 
have  been  raised,  by  85  degree 
development  and  10  minute 
processing  in  the  first  developer. 
Ektachrome  Professional  film 
normally  rated  at  50  ASA  is 
raised  to  100.  Ektachrome  X 
from  64  to  160  and  Ektachrome 
E4  from  160  to  400  ASA. 
Processing  of  color  film  is  done 
manually  in  Nikor  tanks  for  47 
minutes  plus  5  minutes  drying 
time. 

Selection  Is  Made 

Selection  of  the  color  trans¬ 
parency  to  be  published  is  made 
by  the  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Robert  Williams.  The 


Berkey  Direct  Screen  Sy.stem 
utilizing  a  4x5  Omega  enlarger 
is  located  in  the  engraving  de¬ 
partment  and  operated  by  Ed¬ 
ward  Smith  who  receives  the 
transparency  and  prepares  the  ; 
mask,  using  Kodak  Tri-Mask  j 

film.  I 

The  screened  separations  are  * 
then  exposed  and  processed  in 
a  LogEtronic  Automatic  Proc¬ 
essor.  The  three  processed  and 
dried  screened  separations  are , 
put  in  register,  taped  together 
and  punched  for  pin  registra¬ 
tion.  Each  one  with  its  mask, 
cut  to  the  size  the  color  picture 
will  appear  in  the  newspaper,  is 
exposed  in  contact  with  metal 
for  2  minutes  and  put  through 
the  Dow  quick-etch  process. 
From  this  point  the  three  plates 
are  beveled,  punched,  and  press  * 
registered  and  rushed  to  the 
composing  room  where  they  are 
each  fastened  in  their  page  posi¬ 
tion  on  full  page  size  metal 
blocks  enclosed  in  chases.  Mats 
are  then  made  of  each  and 
finally  the  stereotype  plates  for 
the  press — all  in  less  than  3  | 
hours. 

Presently  printed  on  letter- 
press,  an  order  has  been  placed 
by  the  Sun  for  a  Goss  Metro 
Offset  Press  capable  of  50,000 
papers-per-hour. 

Automated  Film  Process 

The  Sun  uses  a  Chemco  Mara¬ 
thon  Roll  Film  Camera,  auto¬ 
matic  camera/processor  film 
transport,  and  LogEtronics,  LD- 
24,  film  processor.  The  roll  film 
camera  is  located  outside  the 
darkroom  and  the  film  processor 
is  located  inside.  The  film  trans¬ 
port  mechanism  connects  the  two 
units  through  the  darkroom  wall. 

With  this  set  up,  the  camera¬ 
man  can  select  any  one  of  63 
different  film  sizes,  position  a 
contact  or  glass  screen,  focus 
and  make  his  exposure,  all  from 
outside  the  darkroom  with  no 
manual  handling  of  film  or 
screens.  When  he  completes  the 

{Continued  on  page  64) 
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Single  warranty 
on  both  the 
Press  and  Drive . 


the  reason  why  so  many  publishers 
choose  MGD  Unit  Drives 


That’s  right.  One  single  warranty  covers  both 
the  Goss  Press  and  the  MGD  Unit  Drive. 
This  total  responsibility  makes  things  a  lot 
simpler  for  you,  saves  you  time  and  trouble. 
You’re  protected  all  the  way. 

An  MGD  Unit  Drive  offers  you  per¬ 
formance  advantages,  too.  Its  balanced  de¬ 
sign  eliminates  problems  resulting  from  in¬ 
balance  or  mismatch.  You  get  maximum 
reliability.  That’s  especially  important  in 


terms  of  keeping  maintenance  at  a  minimum, 
and  in  saving  on  service. 

Last  year,  publishers  ordered  more  MGD 
Unit  Drives  than  any  other  make.  They  had 
good  reason.  Now  you  have,  too,  no  matter 
where  you  publish.  For  complete  informa¬ 
tion  on  how  MGD  Unit  Drives  can  benefit 
you,  write:  Fincor,  Inc.,  Miehle-Goss-Dexter, 
Inc.,  3100  South  Central  Avenue,  Chicago, 
Illinois  60650. 


©FINCOR.INCORPORATED 
MIEHLE-GOSS-DEXTER.  INC. 


Computer 
Talk  Runs 
Into  Money 

Washington 

The  American  University 
Center  for  Technology  held  a 
three-day  institute  recently  on 
management  of  automation  in 
printing  and  publishing.  Ses¬ 
sions  were  not  open  to  reporters 
unless  a  “tuition  fee”  of  $175 
was  paid.  This  reduced  “live” 
press  coverage  to  zero. 

Information  provided  for  the 
press  consisted  of  abstracts  of 
speeches.  Not  all  the  speakers 
provided  abstracts  and  some  of 
the  abstracts  fit  the  dictionary 
definition  of  abstraction. 

The  abstract  of  Lee  Ohringer’s 
speech,  and  incidentally  he  was 
identified  only  as  “C.I.A.  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  and  was  not  listed 
on  the  official  program,  said: 

“This  paper  will  describe  the 
steps  in  the  development  of 
computer  techniques  for  text 
editing.  First  it  will  pre.sent  a 
brief  resume  of  some  of  the 
earliest  text  processing  methods 
available.  It  will  then  mention 
some  schemes  employed  today 
and  give  an  indication  of  the  di¬ 
rection  in  which  computerized 
text  editing  seems  to  be  mov¬ 
ing.” 

Undoubtedly  the  technicians 
and  experts  who  heard  the  paper 


3-Hour  Color 
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exposure,  a  simple  flick  of  a 
switch  starts  the  film  automatic¬ 
ally  on  its  way  to  the  darkroom 
and  processor.  The  processor  de¬ 
velops,  fixes,  washes  and  dries 
the  film.  Line  negatives  can  be 
made  in  the  camera  and  sent  in 
for  processing  in  less  than  a 
minute. 

The  complete  processing  cycle 
takes  about  10  minutes.  When 
the  unit  is  in  operation,  com¬ 
pletely  developed,  fixed  and  dried 
line  negatives  are  produced 
every  45  to  50  seconds. 

With  no  manual  handling  of 
film  or  screens  involved,  the 
cameraman  is  freed  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  judging  copy.  He  need 
enter  the  darkroom  only  to  load 
film  in  the  camera.  The  Chemco 
Marathon  Roll  Film  Camera 
holds  3  rolls  of  film,  from  6 
inches  to  24  inches  wide  and  up 
to  200  feet  in  length.  The  proc¬ 
essor  can  be  positioned  feo  that 
finished  negatives  can  be  de¬ 
livered  directly  into  the  strip¬ 
ping  department. 


obtained  beneficial  information 
undisclosed  by  the  abstract. 

Somewhat  more  informative 
was  the  abstract  of  the  address 
of  Bill  Williams,  Systems  Co¬ 
ordinator,  Washington  Post.  Its 
title  was  “Progress  and  Outlook 
In  Newt,paper  Production.”  It 
said: 

Time  fur  Regrouping 

“1966  was  a  year  in  which 
newspapers  took  time  to  re¬ 
group,  and  consolidate  their 
ideas  about  the  use  of  compu¬ 
ters  to  assist  typesetting.  No 
radical  innovations  were  made, 
but  a  multitude  of  improvements 
were  made  to  existing  programs. 
New  computers  were  ordered 
and  the  direction  seemed  to  be 
in  two  ways  —  either  small  and 
inexpensive  machines  to  be  used 
for  specific  applications,  or 
large  computers  intended  for 
multi-purposes  throughout  the 
plant.  New  applications  planned 
are  mostly  directed  toward  the 
use  of  higher  speed  photocom- 
posing  equipment  —  but  much 
effort  is  being  directed  toward 
reduction  of  time  and  effort  on 
the  input  side  of  the  computer. 
Newspapers,  because  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  their  business,  are  look¬ 
ing  for  many  process  control 
and  other  applications  not  di¬ 
rectly  related  to  the  problem  of 
composition.” 

Michael  P.  Barnett,  Graphic 
Systems  Division,  Radio  Corpo¬ 
ration  of  America,  spoke  on 
“Programming  Language:  Prin¬ 
ciples  and  Problems.”  His  ab¬ 
stract  was  sprinkled  with  terms 
born  with  the  computer  age  and 
understandable  to  technicians 
who  keep  up  with  the  times. 

Barnett  said  that  “algorith¬ 
mic”  language  would  include 
codes  or  abbreviations  that 
would  specify  alternative  ac¬ 
tions  to  be  taken  w’hen  different 
conditions  are  detected  and  “de¬ 
layed  actions,  to  be  taken  after 
.say  a  line  or  a  page  has  been 
set.” 

The  title  of  a  paper  by  C.  W. 
Sculthorpe,  Assistant  Manager, 
Canadian  Government  Printing 
Bureau,  Ottawa,  was  “Automat¬ 
ing  Hot  Metal  Composition”.  In 
his  abstract  he  mentioned  his 
Bureau’s  problem  of  printing 
the  daily  proceedings  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  said  that  machine  com¬ 
position  was  es.sential  to  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  service. 


Color  Proofing 

Producing  four-color  proofs 
can  be  done  in  about  30  minutes 
with  high  fidelity.  The  new  proc¬ 
ess,  known  as  Remak,  is  being 
distributed  by  Electrographic 
Corp.,  Chicago.  The  process 
operates  on  the  electrostatic 
principle. 


Years  of  Tears  &  Triumph 

By  Richard  C.  Dempsey  ' 

Dubuque  (Iowa)  Telegraph-Herald 


For  the  past  year,  we  have  been  inventing  a  newspaper.  I 
For  our  readers,  for  our  advertisers,  for  a  press  * 
manufacturer,  and,  we  like  to  think,  for  the  world-wide  'i 
newspaper  industry.  I  can  say  world-wide  without  ' 
reservations.  We  have  a  guest  register  in  our  press  room. 

It’s  a  United  Nations  in  itself.  Newspaper  people  from 
every  continent  have  visited  our  plant.  t 

The  most  dramatic  part  of  our  invention  is,  of  course,  i 
the  Goss  Metro  Offset  Press.  Now,  don’t  think  we  at  the 
Telegraph-Herald  are  trying  to  take  credit  for  inventing 
the  Metro.  That  credit  belongs  to  the  Goss  people.  What 
we  are  doing,  is  taking  this  gigantic  hunk  of  metal,  and 
wires  and  switches  and  hoses  and  rollers  and  inventing  a  S 
newspaper.  It’s  been  a  year  full  of  tears  and  triumph.  A 
year  of  concern  and  change.  A  year  of  frustration  and 
fruition. 

But  it  has  been  a  year  filled  with  the  excitement  of 
challenge  .  .  .  the  excitement  of  being  a  pioneer — of  being 
at  the  birth  of  a  new  era  in  newspaper  publishing.  We’re 
glad  to  have  been  there. 

The  Telegraph-Herald  has  survived  the  “de-bugging”  of 
the  Metro.  Most  of  the  major  problems  have  been  solved 
by  Goss.  Many  of  the  problems  have  been  solved  by  the  I 
training  of  our  press  room  crew.  I  asked  our  press  room  | 

foreman,  Leonard  Robinson,  how  long  he  felt  it  would  take  ' 

to  train  a  letterpress  crew  to  operate  a  Metro,  now  that  , 
most  of  the  engineering  is  out  of  the  way.  He  stated  that 
a  good  crew  could  be  trained  to  put  out  a  passable  paper 
in  about  two  months;  but  it  would  take  a  good  six  months 
to  make  the  crew  really  proficient  on  the  press. 

The  dampening  system  on  our  press  has  been  changed 
from  a  sock  roller  type  system  to  brush  dampeners.  This 
change,  tied  in  with  individual  page  control  has  made  a 
tremendous  improvement  in  quality  and  has  reduced 
maintenance  of  the  dampening  system  by  75%. 

How  long  does  it  take  to  “plate  up”?  Take  an  average 
36-page  run  with  one  page  of  process  color.  Black  plate 
lock-up  takes  about  30  minutes.  Color  plate  lock-up  takes 
an  additional  20  minutes  for  each  page. 

When  we  ran  process  color  in  the  early  days  of  production 
on  the  Metro  we  would  have  a  wash-up  after  about  6,000.  , 

Now  we  average  only  one  in  our  full  run  of  43,000.  We 
run  the  press  at  a  speed  of  35-40,000  on  collect  and  never 
any  higher  than  30-35,000  on  a  straight  run  or  our  mail  i 
room  couldn’t  keep  up. 

Whht  about  spoilage?  This  is  a  hard  thing  to  pin  down,  i 
mainly  because  of  the  experimenting  that  we  are  always 
doing  on  the  press  during  regular  runs.  We’ve  been  the 
proving  grounds  for  manufacturers  of  ink,  paper,  plates  | 
and  film.  But,  recently,  for  example,  we  had  what  our 
press  room  foreman  termed  a  good  run.  Total  papers  lost 
amounted  to  625.  This  includes  three  stops  and  therefore  ' 
the  40  to  60  required  to  clear  the  press.  If  we  are  running 
process  color  we  will  average  an  additional  350  to  450. 

We  have  gone  as  high  as  2,000,  but  rarely.  ’ 

Our  press  ready  time  is  at  least  double  that  of  our  old 
Duplex.  Maintenance  on  the  new  press  takes  considerably 
more  time.  Cleanliness  is  extremely  important  on  the  ink 
and  water  systems. 

We  are  still  using  type  “S”  plates  and  have  automated 
our  plate  operation.  It  takes  21  minutes  from  composing 
room  to  finished  plate  in  the  press  room,  with  an  additional 
plate  coming  through  every  five  minutes. 

• 

(Excerpt  from  a  report  by  the  Dubuque  Telegraph-Herald’s 
promotion  manager  and  art  director  to  the  Great  Lakes 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.) 
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WHY  THE  BULLETIN  IS  PHILADELPHIA 


How  many  decisions 

You  never  see  this  man  sitting 
down.  He  hasn’t  the  time.  He  is  too 
busy  making  decisions  on  his  feet. 
He  is  Carlton  Cressman,  makeup 
editor  of  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

Carl  spends  his  working  hours  in 
the  composing  room,  where  the  pages 
of  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  are 
locked  up  and  put  to  bed  .  .  .  60,  72, 
84,  96  pages  a  day  . . .  and  some  days, 
even  more. 

The  work  of  the  makeup  editor 
peaks  six  times  a  day  ...  six  times  a 
day  The  Bulletin  brings  a  new  edition 
to  its  readers  with  fresh,  complete 
and  late  news. 

Six  times  a  day,  for  15-minute 
periods,  the  makeup  editor  is  as  busy 
as  any  man  can  pos.sibly  be.  For  each 
edition,  there  is  only  a  15-minute 
spread  between  the  moment  when 
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all  copy  must  leave  the  newsroom  and 
the  deadline  when  all  pages  must 
leave  the  composing  room  for  the 
presses. 

In  that  15-minute  time,  last-min¬ 
ute  adjustments  on  the  inside  news 
pages  are  made.  Almost  instant  deci¬ 
sions  are  necessary.  Little  time  for 
consultations.  It  is  practically  “yes” 
or  “no”  on  the  spot. 

Carl’s  principle  is  the  hrst  com¬ 
mandment  of  the  newspaper  business: 
meet  the  deadline  ...  “a  paper  that 
is  perfect  in  every  detail  is  no  good 
to  anybody  if  it  inksses  the  train.” 

His  second  commandment:  The 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  must  be  enter¬ 
taining  to  a  great  mass  of  people  .  .  . 
the  majority  and  the  minorities.  All 
the  important  stories  must  be  there, 
to  be  seen,  read  and  understood. 


In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads  THE  BULLETIH 


The  Bulletin  is  the  Philadelphia 
newspaper  that  is  complete  in  every 
edition.  It  is' known  for  the  accuracy 
and  integrity  of  its  content.  People 
like  Carl  Cressman  have  spent  their 
lives  making  it  the  heritage  that  gen¬ 
erations  of  Bulletin  writers  and  editors 
receive,  and  in  turn,  pa^  along. 

When  readers  see  it  in  The  Bulletin, 
they  know  it  is  so. 

That’s  one  more  reason  why  The 
Bulletin  is  a  welcomed,  invited  friend 
of  the  family  in  Greater  Philadelphia 
homes. 

So  strong  is  this  welcome  that  The 
Btilleiin  has  a  million  more  circulation 
every  7  days  in  Greater  Philadelphia 
than  any  other  newspaper. 

To  sell  Philadelphia,  begin  with 
Fhe  Bulletin  ...  it  may  be  all  you 
need. 

.\  .Million  Market  Newspaper:  New  York, 
C:hirat!o,  Detroit,  Los  .\ngeles,  .San  Fran- 
eiseo.  Member  .Metro  .Sunday  Newspapers. 
Miami:  'Fhe  Leonard  Cktmpany.  Toronto: 
American  Publishers’  Representatives. 
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United 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE,  INC. 


FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FLEESON 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
INEZ  ROBB 

NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGRATH 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE! 

Humorous  Advice 
WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Doily  Investor 
Mutual  Funds 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
MARGARET  DANA 
Consumer  Guide  Lines 
DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 
AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modern  Manners 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LIHLE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D/S 
LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD...? 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  & 
SUNDAY 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  D 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
TICKER  TOONS  D 


COMICS 


ABBIE  an'  SLATS  D/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
EB  and  FLO  D/S 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
FRITZI  RITZ  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 
ALL  STARS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
PIXIES  D/S 
STEES  SEES  W/S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS— 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW 
D/S 
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SYNDICATES 

McBride  Gives 
Humorous 

|{y  Ray  Erwin 


Another  columnist  with  a 
combination  of  folksy  humor  and 
witty  comment  reminiscent  of 
Will  Ropers  has  come  out  of  the 
West. 

The  column:  “Dear  Turnrow 
Tunkel.” 

The  columnist:  O.  C.  Mc¬ 
Bride. 

The  format:  Seven  100-word 
columns  a  week. 

The  release:  March  13. 

The  distributor:  Chicago 
I  Tribune-Xew  York  News  Syndi¬ 
cate. 

^  O.  C.  McBride  is  a  humorist 
I  with  insatiable  curiosity  and  a 
practical  knowledge  of  today’s 
issues,  large  and  small.  He’s  an 
j  avid  reader  and  raconteur  and 
I  has  a  comic  sensibility  akin  to 
the  late  Will  Rogers. 

I  Funny  and  Sensible 

As  “Turnrow  Tunkel,”  he  says 
something  about  every  subject 
j  under  the  sun — politics,  fads, 
I  women,  tv,  education,  travel — 
and  what  he  says  is  at  once 
funny  and  meaningful.  The  new 
syndicated  columnist  is  a  Texan. 
He  served  with  the  armored 
forces  in  North  Africa  and  Italy 
,  during  World  War  II,  traveled 
throughout  the  world,  and  now 
heads  a  cotton  ginning  concern. 
He’s  married  and  the  father  of 
four  daughters. 

Here’s  what  McBride’s  home 
editor,  Charles  A.  Guy,  Lubbock 
(Tex.)  Avalanche- Journal,  said 
i  about  him:  “Here’s  the  finest 
natural  talent  I’ve  run  across  in 
more  than  40  years  of  editing 
newspapers.  Watch  him;  he’s 
got  something!” 

Some  Samples 

Some  sample  Turnrow  Tunkel 
answers  to  0.  C.  McBride  ques¬ 
tions: 

Great  Britain  refused  to  sell 
the  U.S.  bombs  to  be  used  in 
Vietnam.  Don’t  you  think  this 
was  ungrateful? 

“That’s  about  what  you  can 
expect  from  a  country  where 
the  boys  wear  15-inch  hair,  and 
the  girls  wear  12-inch  skirts.” 

Is  it  true  that  Fidel  Castro 
is  a  small  man,  physically? 

“Yes,  but  a  small  cantaloupe 
can  contaminate  a  large  icebox.” 

What  do  you  think  of  those 


Daily 
Comment 


O.  C.  McBride 


perfumes  that  women  use  which 
are  suppo.sed  to  attract  men? 

“I’m  fairly  resistant  to  them, 
but  I’d  be  a  pushover  for  one 
that  smelled  like  homemade 
bread  baking  in  the  oven. 

Money  «»r  Meals? 

I  read  that  on  President 
Johnson’s  58th  birthday  Lady 
Bird  .served  a  meal  of  barbecued 
sirloin,  baked  beans,  two  kinds 
of  cake,  and  homemade  peach 
ice  cream. 

“That  ought  to  put  a  stop  to 
those  rumors  that  he  married 
her  for  her  money.” 

Are  any  of  the  former  mem¬ 
bers  of  President  Kennedy’s  staff 
still  serving  under  the  present 
adminijptration? 

“I  think  there’s  one.  He  writes 
slower  than  the  others,  and  his 
book  on  Kennedy  is  not  quite 
finished.” 

The  President  is  backing  a  bill 
in  Congress  which  would  pro¬ 
vide  money  for  “Demonstration 
Cities.”  What  does  this  mean? 

“The  cities  that  hold  the  big¬ 
gest  demonstrations  get  the  most 
money.” 

• 

‘Tarzan’  Renewed 

Contrary  to  reports  published 
elsewhere,  the  United  Feature 
Syndicate  has  renewed  its  con¬ 
tract  for  the  “Tarzan”  adven¬ 
ture  strip.  Incidentally,  Robert 
Fenton,  founder  of  the  Teen 
Features  Syndicate,  is  author  of 
a  lively  biography  of  the  late 
Edgar  Rice  Burroughs,  author 
of  the  Tarzan  books.  It’s  “The 
Big  Swingers”  (Prentice-Hall. 
224  pages.  Illustrated.  $6.95). 


Raduta  Is  Named 
Syndicate  Manager  j| 

Henry  E.  Raduta  was  ap-| 
pointed  manager  of  the  Chicagol 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syn-I 
dicate  on  Feb.  1,  it  was  an-, 
nounced  by  Arthur  E.  Laro.l 
president.  I 

Raduta  succeeds  Mollie  Slott* 
syndicate  manager  since  1946' 
until  her  death  la.st  week.  He 
joined  the  editorial  department 
of  the  \eiv  York  News  in  1952 
and  transferred  to  the  syndicate 
in  1954  as  an  assistant  in  the 
j»romotion  department. 

In  1959,  he  took  over  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  continuity  for  the  “Win-  j 
nie  Winkle”  strip  and  contin¬ 
ued  this  for  seven  years.  In 
1964,  he  became  advertising 
promotion  copywriter  and  in 
January,  1966,  was  named  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  manager  of  the 
syndicate. 

• 

GFC  Arranges 
Canadian  Sales 


The  Toronto  Telegram  News 
Service  has  signed  a  contract  to 
sell  all  of  General  Features  Cor¬ 
poration’s  syndicated  features  in 
Canada,  it  was  announced  by 
Rex  Barley,  president  of  General 
Features  and  manager  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate. 

The  Toronto  organization  for 
many  years  has  been  sales  rep¬ 
resentative  in  Canada  for  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
Syndicate,  which  recently  bought 
General  Features  Corporation 
and  which  will  operate  it  as  a 
separate  organization. 

• 

I\EA  Lenten  Series 
Is  Controversial 

The  Rev.  David  Poling  doesn’t 
believe  in  religious  pablum.  He' 
doesn’t  think  the  strident  call 
from  the  pulpit  to  be  holy  is 
very  effective  in  the  mini- 
.skirted  society. 

His  Lenten  series  for  the 
Newspaper  Enterpri.se  Associa¬ 
tion  is  for  people  who  couldn’t 
care  less  about  Lent,  and  for 
those  who  think  “Lent  means 
merely  giving  up  chocolate  sun¬ 
daes  for  40  days.” 

Poling,  37,  is  a  Presbyterian 
minister  and  member  of  a  fam¬ 
ily  of  clergymen  w’hich  includes 
Dr.  Daniel  Poling,  president  of 
the  Christian  Herald  Associa¬ 
tion.  Dave  Poling  is  director  of 
charities  for  the  Christian  Her¬ 
ald. 

• 
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Sylvia  R.  Lyons,  wife  of  Hall 
Syndicate  columnist  Leonard 
Lyons,  has  written  “A  New 
Grandmother’s  Prayer”  for  Mc¬ 
Call’s  magazine,  a  sequel  to  “A 
Mother’s  Prayer”  she  wrote 
seven  years  ago. 
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Bill  Giandoni  began  his  journalistic  career 
while  still  a  high  school  student  as  office  boy 
in  the  United  Press  bureau  in  San  Francisco. 
Except  for  military  service  during  World 
War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict,  he  has  been 
engaged  in  news  gathering  and  news  writing 
since  then,  concentrating  primarily  on  Latin 
America.  Sharply  analytic,  Giandoni— noting 
Fidel  Castro’s  record  as  a  wild-eyed,  gun- 
toting  revolutionary  during  his  adult  years— 
was  one  of  the  first  American  reporters  to 


CNS  is  the  true  supplementary  news  serv¬ 
ice.  All  CNS  features  are  available  by  mail  or 
leased  wire.  For  complete  information,  prices 
and  sample  reports,  contact— Rembert 
James,  Editor,  Copley  News  Service,  940 
Third  Avenue,  San  Diego,  California  92112. 


question  the  bearded  one’s  ability  to  bring 
stable  government  to  Cuba.  Today,  Bill  Gian¬ 
doni  is  widely  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
knowledgeable  Latin  American  newsmen. 

Copley  News  Service  was  organized  in 
1955  to  bring  to  Copley  Newspapers  an  un¬ 
duplicated  news  service— with  a  keen  focus 
on  strategic  Latin  America.  From  its  original 
three-man  staff,  Copley  News  Service  has 
grown  to  a  world  wide  agency  with  corres¬ 
pondents  around  the  globe. 
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PROMOTION 


A1  Hirt’s  Trumpet 
Sells  New  Orleans 

By  Georpe  Wilt 


It’s  a  lucky  newspaper  that 
can  tie  a  well-known  personality 
in  with  its  market  promotion. 
“Exhibit  A”  is  the  New  Orleans 
Timea-Picayune  and  States- 
Item,  with  a  film  presentation, 
“New  Orleans,  Reel  One.”  The 
papers’  10-minute  market  movie 
opens  on  a  shot  of  A1  Hirt’s 
horn.  The  accompanying  sound 
track,  of  course,  features  the 
jazz  maestro  and  his  combo. 

Later  in  the  film,  clarinetist 
Pete  Fountain  is  introduced,  and 
his  Dixie  Jazz,  along  with  Hirt’s, 
provides  background  music  for 
the  presentation. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the 
film  was  to  spread  the  word  that 
New  Orleans  had  become  the 
nation’s  newest  million-popula¬ 
tion  market.  The  device  created 
by  Tom  Craddock,  Moloney,  Rea¬ 
gan  &  Schmitt  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  is  in  the  form  of  a  demo- 
graph,  somewhat  like  the  indica¬ 
tor  on  a  odometer.  In  the  film 
Craddock  had  the  figures  ad¬ 
vance  to  the  million  mark  to  the 
tempo  of  the  jazztune,  “New 
Orleans,  My  Home  Town,” 
played  by  A1  Hirt. 

Tom  spent  three  days  in  New 
Orleans  with  Bill  Pfaff,  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Times-Pica- 
yune  and  States-Item,  who  co¬ 
operated  in  the  production  of 
the  film.  Craddock,  a  pilot, 
rented  a  plane  and  took  his  own 
shots  of  the  city. 

In  all,  he  and  Pfaff  made  300 
color  slides  and  .500  feet  of  movie 
film.  An  hour  and  a  half  of 
motion  pictures  was  edited  and 
compressed  into  five  minutes  for 
the  presentation. 

Reel  Two 

A  die-cut  brochure,  in  the 
shape  of  a  movie  reel,  w'as  pre¬ 
pared  as  a  “leave-behind”  for 
those  who  view  the  film.  The 
three-color  booklet,  “New  Or¬ 
leans — Reel  Two,”  summarizes 
the  points  of  the  presentation, 
includes  a  market  map,  popula¬ 
tion  growth  chart,  a  list  of 
major  indu.stries  in  the  market, 
port  data,  .sales  figures,  and  a 
section  on  the  paper’s  new  plant. 

To  complete  the  jazz  tie-in 
with  the  presentation,  jumbo 
buttons  featuring  line  drawings 
in  orange  and  blue  of  A1  Hirt 
are  pinned  on  admen  viewing 
the  presentation. 

As  an  extra  attraction,  ar¬ 
rangements  were  made  with 
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RCA- Victor  to  obtain  copies  of 
Hirt’s  new  release,  “Cotton 
Candy,”  for  distribution  to 
media  executives. 

*  *  * 

WASHINGTON  BIRTHDAY 
— The  Baltimore  Sun  makes  a 
pitch  for  Washington  Birthday 
Sales  ads  in  the  Sunpapers  on 
Sunday,  February  19,  Tuesday, 
the  21st,  and  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing,  the  22nd.  A  red-white-and- 
blue  broadside  features  cartoon 
art  of  Washington  firing  a  volley 
to  make  the  announcement  to 
local  merchants. 

*  «  * 

MORE  ON  THE  SAME— 
“Washington’s  Birthday  Shop¬ 
ping  Is  Planned  on  February 
21,”  says  the  Washington  StaPs 
brochure  for  the  same  sales 
event.  The  celebration  of  the 
holiday  as  a  retailers’  clearance 
sale  originated  in  the  nation’s 
capital. 

*  *  * 

CALIFORNIA  —  Sunshine 
orange  and  white  stripes  are  the 
background  on  a  step-fold  bro¬ 
chure  from  the  New  York  Times 
promoting  an  all-advertising 
magazine  sponsored  by  Ameri¬ 
can  Airlines  saluting  California, 
to  be  published  Sunday,  April  16 
in  the  Times.  The  brochure  in¬ 
cludes  a  letter  to  the  Times  from 
T.  J.  Ro.ss  Jr..  American  Air¬ 
lines  vicepresident  for  adver¬ 

tising,  al.so  circulation  and  for¬ 
mat  data,  closing  dates  and 

space  rates. 

*  *  * 

MUSCLE — “The  Washington 
Post  puts  muscle  into  your  men’s 
wear  advertising.”  says  an  ac- 
cordion-fold  brochure  from  the 
Post’s  promotion  department. 
Copy  features  demographic  in¬ 
formation  on  income,  sales  per 
hou.sehold. 

*  *  * 

UNUSUAL  RESPONSE— A 
recent  section  publi.shed  in 
Booth  Newspapers  of  Michigan, 
“A  View  from  Space,”  pulled 
many  letters,  according  to 
George  P.  McCallum  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent.  One  of  the  unusual  ones 
was  reproduced  and  distributed 
to  advertisers.  It  comprised  a 
nine-page  reply  from  a  second- 
grade  class  at  Kalamazoo’s 
Winchell  School.  The  mailing 
reproduces  the  actual  hand-writ- 
ten  letter  of  the  second-graders, 
and  a  poem  composed  by  the 


class  about  Gemini  II,  subject 
of  the  tabloid  section.  A  final 
page  reproduced  a  full-page  pic¬ 
ture  of  Mrs.  Borton’s  class  at 
the  Winchell  School. 

*  *  * 

A  FAT  PURSE— That’s  the 
unusual  art  featured  on  the 
cover  of  a  24-page  market  pres¬ 
entation  produced  by  the  Gary 
(Ind.)  Post-Tribune  and  Ham¬ 
mond  (Ind.)  Times.  “Rich,  ripe, 
ready,  northwest  Indiana  and 
Bonus  Illinois  Market  —  Its 
peoples,  its  markets,”  is  a  com¬ 
prehensive  collation  of  market 
information  featuring  unusual 
three-color  art.  (Plus  population 
feature,  for  instance,  is  illus¬ 
trated  with  a  one-dozen  egg  car¬ 
ton  holding  13  eggs!) 

Copy  points  out  that  Sears, 
Goldblatts,  Montgomery  Ward 
and  Penneys  bought  a  combined 
total  of  8,483,290  lines  in  1966, 
and  each  set  sales  records 
during  the  year.  Copies  are 
available  from  Norman  E. 
Bourne,  promotion  manager  of 
the  Gary  Post-Tribune. 

«  *  * 

READERSHIP  STUDIES— 
Two  coordinated  brochures  from 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  detail 
recent  readership  information 
based  on  studies  of  the  news¬ 
paper  made  by  Carl  J.  Nelson 
Research  Inc.  One  shows  reader¬ 
ship  of  editorial  content;  the 
other  notes  readership  by  men, 
women,  boys  and  girls  of  adver¬ 
tising. 

Copies  of  the  .studies  are 
available  from  David  E.  Henes, 
promotion  director  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press. 

• 

Tiickniaii  Replaces 
While  in  Vietnam 

Robert  B.  Turkman  has  been 
appointed  correspondent  in 
charge  of  the  Associated  Press 
staff  ip  Vietnam  by  General 
Manager  Wes  Gallagher. 

Turkman,  an  AP  staffer  for 
27  years,  succeeds  Edwin  Q. 
White  who  is  returning  home  at 
his  own  request  for  personal 
reasons. 

Turkman,  53,  has  worked  in 
AP  bureaus  around  the  world 
and  was  AP’s  news  editor  in 
London  for  five  years,  until  he 
joined  the  Vietnam  staff  as  news 
editor  April  21,  1966. 

• 

‘Week’  Be^an  in  1909 

Fresno,  Calif. 

National  Raisin  Week,  which 
will  be  obser\'ed  April  23-29, 
began  58  years  ago  and  is  the 
nation’s  oldest  food  promotion 
week,  accordinng  to  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Raisin  Advisory  Board. 
George  W.  Fasching  is  adver¬ 
tising-promotion  director  with  J. 
Walter  Thomp.son  Co.,  San 
Francisco,  the  agency. 


i 


Edward  Rofh 


Davidson  Retires, 

Roth  Succeeds  Him 

After  48  years  in  the  news¬ 
paper  industry,  Harry  B.  David¬ 
son,  production  manager  of  San 
Francisco  Newspaper  Printing 
Company,  is  retiring  for  health 
reasons.  He  has  held  this  posi¬ 
tion  since  the  company,  which 
prints  both  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  and  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  was  formed  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1965. 

Davidson  started  his  news¬ 
paper  career  as  a  photoengraver 
for  the  Duluth  (Minn.)  Herald' 
in  1919.  During  his  career  he 
has  worked  for  the  Des  Moines 
Register-Tribune,  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  Times-Dispatch,  the  St. 
Paul  Daily  News  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Herald  Express. 

The  appointment  of  Edward 
Roth  as  production  manager  was 
announced  by  Wells  B.  Smith, 
president  of  the  San  Francisco  [ 
Newspaper  Printing  Company. 
Most  recently,  Roth  has  been 
executive  vicepresident  of 
Clarke  Publishing  Company  in 
Portland,  Oregon.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  production  manager  of 
the  Oakland  Tribune.  He  began 
his  career  as  production  engi-  ‘ 
neer  for  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
following  service  in  the  U.S. 
Navy  during  World  War  II. 

• 

Expansion  Program 
for  Green  Bay  Paper 

Green  Bay,  Wis.  ’* 

A  $3  million  expansion  and 
modernization  program  of  the 
Green  Bay  Press-Gazette  has 
been  announced  by  Daniel  C. 
Beisel,  president  of  the  Green 
Bay  Newspaper  Co. 

A  building  will  be  erected  to  . 
house  all  of  the  mechanical  de- ' 
partments  and  a  new  six-unit 
Goss  Mark  II  press. 

Construction  of  the  new  build¬ 
ing  will  begin  this  .summer  with 
occupancy  expected  in  early , 
1969.  Plans  are  being  prepared 
by  William  Ginsberg  Associates, 
New  York  newspaper  and  print¬ 
ing  plant  engineers,  and  Ber¬ 
ners,  Schober  and  Kilp,  Green 
Bay  architects. 
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There  must  be 
a  good  reason 
why  Marathon 
Oil  devotes  so 


much  tender  loving  care  to  old 

oil  fields.  There  is.  No  nostalgia  involved, 

just  good  economic  sense.  Old  fields  are  already  there.  No  costly 
exploration.  By  applying  all  we  know  of  modern  technology, 
we’ve  worked  wonders.  Computers  help  us  construct  mathemat¬ 
ical  models  of  underground  reservoirs;  improved  waterflood¬ 
ing  techniques  and  other  advanced  recovery  methods  boost 
production;  and  automation  helps  control  operating  costs.  One 
40-year-old  field  produced  more  oil  last  year  than  ever  before  in 
its  history.  Old  fields  plus  modern  technology  equal  a  major 
reason  why  our  North  American  oil  production  is 
at  an  all-time  high. 
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Joseph  A.  Dear  Dies; 
Head  of  Family  Group 

Washington 

Joseph  A.  Dear,  44,  president 
of  Dear  Publications  and  Radio, 
a  former  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Club,  died  Feb.  6, 
in  Suburban  Hospital.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  ho.spital  Jan.  28, 
sufferinpr  from  a  virus  infection. 

Dear  became  president  of  the 
Dear  company  in  1959  upon  the 
death  of  his  father.  The  com- 
))any’s  chief  publication  until 
1952  was  the  Jersey  Journal, 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.  After  its  sale 
to  S.  I.  Xewhouse,  the  company 
owned  and  operated  the  Eliza¬ 
beth  City  (N.  C.)  Advocate,  the 
Wheaton  (Ill.)  Journal,  the 
Sedalia  (Mo.)  Democrat,  the 
Henderson  (Ky.)  Gleaner  and 
Journal,  and  .several  radio  sta- 
tion.s. 

Dear  was  a  reporter  on  the 
Jersey  Journal  for  a  numl)er  of 
years  after  graduation  from 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technology’ 
Itefore  l)ecoming  Wa.shington 
correspondent  for  Dear  Publica¬ 
tions  and  co-publisher  of  the 
Overseas  Weekly. 

•  »  * 

WlLMAM  PRK.STON  LaNE  JR., 
74,  former  Governor  of  Mary¬ 
land;  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Herald-Mail  Company, 
Hagerstovm ;  Feb.  6. 

*  *  * 

C.  W.  (Cv)  Cosgrove,  retired 
(1960)  advertising  director  of 
the  Detroit  Free.  Press;  Jan.  20. 

•  *  * 

George  W.  Marqpardt,  55, 
telegraph  editor  of  the  Allen- 
town  (Pa.)  Evening  Chronicle ; 
Jan.  31. 

«  «  * 

George  Varnell,  84,  former 
sports  editor  for  the  Seattle 
(Wa.sh.)  Times;  Feb.  4. 

*  *  « 

Harry  M.  Johnston,  48,  chief 
of  the  Time-Life  bureau  in  At¬ 
lanta;  Feb.  4. 

Ke  *  ♦ 

Seargant  P.  Wild,  69,  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  Rutland  ( Vt.) 
Daily  Herald;  Jan.  31. 

«  *  * 

Eiavin  F.  Backs,  67,  national 
advertising  manager  for  the 
Metro-East  Journal,  E.  St. 
Louis,  Ill.;  F(*b.  2. 

*  «  * 

John  D.  Jenks,  .56,  farm  edi¬ 
tor  and  columni.st  for  the  Lex¬ 
ington  (Ky.)  Herald;  Jan.  30. 

»  *  « 

James  L.  Moberg,  85,  pub- 
li.sher  of  the  iveekly  Amherst 
(Wis.)  Advoi-ate  for  the  past  64 
years;  Jan.  2.5. 

*  «  * 

Paul  P.  Kennedy,  62,  New 
York  Times  reporter  who  spe¬ 
cialized  in  Latin  American 
coverage;  Feb.  1. 


Harry  H.  Horto.n,  44,  person¬ 
nel  director  of  the  .Miami  Herald 
.since  1956;  Jan.  31. 

*  *  * 

Mildred  Cronley,  70,  society 
editor  of  the  Sidney  (Ohio) 
Daily  News  for  40  years; 
Jan.  29. 
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Shaw  Croup  Buys 
Harvard  Herald 

Harvard,  Ill.  { 
The  Harvard  Herald,  Tues-  i 
day-and-Thursday  newspaper,  j 
has  been  sold  to  the  B.  F.  Shaw  ^ 
Printing  Co.,  of  Dixon,  Ill.,  by 
Lowell  A.  Nye,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  and  Mrs.  Nye.  I 

The  Shaw  interests  will  con-  | 
tinue  operation  of  the  Herald,  I  i 
having  purcha.sed  the  business  ] 
and  real  estate  “in  a  ca.sh  trans¬ 
action  meeting  the  seller’s  full 
lirice.”  i 

B.  F.  Shaw  Printing  Co.,  now  ‘ 
liublishes  nine  newspapers,  I  ; 
seven  dailies  and  two  weeklies,  i  | 
in  Iowa,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin. 

William  A.  Moore,  formerly 
advertising  manager  and  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  publisher  of  the  Mc¬ 
Henry  (Ill.)  Plaindealer,  a  Shaw  j 
weekly,  has  been  appointed  pub-  i 
lisher  of  the  Herald. 

1 

• 

Ex-Edilor  to  Direct 
New  Yorker’s  Fuii 

August  Heck.scher,  who  has 
been  ajipointed  Administrator  of 
Recreation  and  Cultural  Affairs 
in  New  York  City  by  Mayor 
John  V.  Lind.say,  is  a  former 
newspa|ierman.  He  succeeds  i 
Thomas  P.  F.  Hoving,  who  won 
renow’n  for  “happenings”  that 
made  New  York  “the  fun  city.”  j 
In  1946,  Heckscher  became 
editor  of  the  .Auburn  (N.  Y.)  i 
Citizen-Advertiser  and  in  1948 
he  joinefl  the  editorial  jjage  staff 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une.  Four  years  later,  he  was  '■ 
chief  editorial  writer.  He  re¬ 
signed  to  lH*come  director  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  Fund. 

• 

Hcutli  .Vppoiiited 
Director  of  School 

Gainesville,  Fla. 
Harry  E.  Heath  Jr.,  professor 
of  journalism  at  the  L’niversity 
of  Florida,  has  be«*n  named 
director  of  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  Communications  at 
Oklahoma  State  University.  He 
succeeds  Dr.  Charles  L.  Allen, 
who  retires  from  administrative  | 
duties  at  the  clo.se  of  the  aca-  i 
demic  year. 

Dr.  Heath,  former  Tulsa 
newspaperman  and  one-time 
news  editor  for  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.  in  Chicago, 
taught  at  Oklahoma  State  for  ; 
four  years  before  joining  the  j 
Florida  faculty  in  1965.  I 


ANNOUNC-EMENTS  _ 

liusinesK  Opportunities 

AD  manager,  with  MONEY— ex- 
l)ert  in  N.Y.C.  retail  field— to  diseusg 
partnership  in  launching  new  special 
interest  weekly;  strong  profit  potential. 
Box  4.  Prince  Station.  New  York. 
N.  Y.  10012. 


Newspaper  Appraisers 

APPRAISAL.S  yOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure,  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88.  Norton,  Kansas. 

ISetrspaper  Brokers 

ARIZONA  AND  WE.STERN  PAPERS 
Dean  Sellers,  broker,  6.17  E.  Main  St., 
Mesa.  Ari*.  S.I’Ol.  Ph :  <6021  964-2131. 

MR.  PUBLISHER,  if  you  want  to  sell 
or  explore  the  market  and  wish  the  ut¬ 
most  in  discretion,  write  Newspaper 
.Serx'ice  Company.  Inc..  P.O.  Drawer 
12428,  Panama  City.  Fla.,  32401. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 
License<I  Broker.  Newspaper  Properties 
HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 
P.O.  Box  .109.  RoseburK,  Orejr.,  97470 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEC,OTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 
nui>ont  Circle  Building 
Washinsrton.  D.C.  200.16 
(AC  202)  DEcatur  2-2311 


CLASSIFIED 
Advertising  Rates 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
(foyoblc  with  order) 

4-timet  90c  per  line,  per  iisue 

).tiniet  $1.00  per  line,  per  itiue 

2- tiniei  $1.10  per  line,  per  issue 

l-time  $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

Count  five  sveripe  words  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreriations) 

Add  50c  for  bm  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
amilable  at  $1  00  extra 

Respondents  answering 
"Help  Wanted"  ads 

Do  not  tend  irreplaceable  clippinis, 
etc.  in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads 
until  direct  reouest  it  made  for  them. 
ESP  cannot  be  responsible  for  their 
return. 

"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATION$" 
4-timet  $1.35  per  line,  per  issue 

3- timet  $1.45  per  line,  per  issue 

2'tiniet  $1.55  per  lino,  per  issue 

1  lime  $1.65  per  line,  per  issue 

DEADLINE  FOR  ADVERTISING 
Tuosdoy,  4:30  PM 

Boxholdert'  identity  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence,  and  all  replies  mailed  each  day 
at  they  are  received. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED: 

The  use  of  rules,  boldface  type,  cuts  or 
other  decorations  chanpet  your  clattifled 
ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  ditplay-clatti- 
lied  it  $2.75  per  agate  line — $38.50  per 
column  inch  minimum  space. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

ISO  Third  Avo.,  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  2121  Ptoao  2-7OS0 


ANNOUNCEMENTS  I 

Newspaper  Brokers  J 

The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Phone  349-7422 
“America's  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 

WESTERN  DAILIES.  WEEKLIES  ’ 
J.  A.  Snyder,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
j  Anaheim.  Calif.  (AC  714)  533-1361. 

j  R.  K.  T.  LARSON  &  ASSOCIATES. 

I  Inc.,  more  than  75  years  working  ex- 
I  perience  in  fast-growing  Zone  3  daily  ' 
and  weekly  newspapers.  911  Westover  ) 

I  Ave..  Norfolk.  Virginia,  23507, 

I  Dial  (703)  627-7097  or  643-7816 

i  CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspapers  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura.  Calif.  93001 

1  NEXIOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties — sale  or  purchase. 

I  Dixie  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads-  t 
j  den.  Ala.,  35902,  Phone  546-3357.  C 

I  SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 

“the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 

I  Newspaper  Sales  Management, 

I  Appraisals,  Personal  Purchases 

107  S.  Lawrence  St.,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

I  (205)  262-1751 


IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This  I 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.  4885S 

VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Daily  Paiiers — Nation-wide  service 
899  W.  Bonita,  Claremont,  (jalif.  91712 


Newspapers  For  Sale 

$8,000  BUYS  EQUITY  in  progressive 
IM  circulation  weekly  15-miles  from 
Colorado  mountains.  Perfect  husband/ 
wife  setup.  Box  91,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


BILL  MATTHEW.  Newspaper  Broker. 
129  Buena  Vista  Dr.,  and  Dunedin,  Fla., 
has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies 
available  in  the  Midwest  and  ^utheast. 
PHONE;  AC  (813)  73.1-2966 


CENTRAL  ILL.  TWIN  WEEKLIES 
I  in  good  growth  area.  Gross  $49,000  and 
increasing.  Cash  flow  $12,000.  Priced 
for  quick  sale  at  $50,000  with 
down.  State  experience  and  finances. 
Box  176,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

ELDERLY  PUBLISHER  of  75-year-old 
New  Jersey  suburban  weekly  newspa- 
;  per,  20-year-old  shopper  combination, 
must  retire  promptly.  $132,000  gross  in 
I  1965  was  inrrease<l  to  $142.000-|-  last 
year.  Minimum  of  $20,000  cash  require<l 
to  swing  attractive  deal.  Box  201,  E<li- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


$1.35  per  line,  per  issue  j  (’OUNTY  SEAT  EXCLUSIVE 

$1.45  per  line,  per  issue  '  WEEKLY.  Zone  6.  Excellent  profits, 
tl  w  nar  im>  nar  I’rice<l  at  $85,000.  Terms. 

$1.55  per  me.  per  issue  ,  oUNTY  SEAT  EXCLUSIVE 

$1.65  per  line,  per  issue  WEEKLY.  Zone  7.  Price  $60.0oo  in- 

■  .nucB-nriue  eluding  building.  Excellent  terms. 

;  FOR  ADVERTISING  JACK  L.  STOLL  &  A.SSOCIATES 

sdoy,  4:30  PM  6181  HollywtHxl  Blvd.. 

^  .  ...  I  I.a)S  Angeles,  California,  90028 

entity  held  in  strict  con-  |  _  _  _ _ 

II  replies  mailed  each  day  i  ' 

eived.  I  COUNTY-SEAT  OKLAHOMA  WKLY 

_ CLASSIFIED:  I  Down  payment  $5,000-$10,000. 

Newspaper  is  and  has  been  otierating 
les,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  successfully  over  30  years.  Would  con- 

>ns  changes  your  classifled  :  sider  lease  to  right  person.  Box  25.'S, 

The  rate  for  display-classi-  Editor  &  Publisher. 

per  agate  line— $38.50  per  |  _ _ 

iinimum  space.  ,  Newspapers  Wanted 

•  &  Publisher  I 

^  w  i  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY  or  small  daily. 

»#.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10022  |  $75M  to  $300M  gross.  Give  details. 

1121  Plaza  2-7OS0  Bruce  E.  Laymon,  Box  345,  Warren, 

_ _ _  !  Ind.  46792. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  Wanted 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Newspaper-Job  Shitp  Printing 


EQUIPMENT  MART 

Complete  Plant 


EQUIPMENT  MART 

Composing  Room 


FIN'ANCIALLY  STRONG,  community, 
minded  family  man  can  bring  new 
str -ngth  to  your  paper  and  community 
as  majority  or  full  owner.  Want  daily 
in  growing  community.  Area  5.  6  or  7. 
Strictly  confidential.  Box  189,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PROVEN  MANAGER  on  metroixilitan 
daily,  with  $.*>0.0(i0  to  invest,  desires  to 
purchase  part  or  full  ownership  of 
daily  newspaiier.  Box  247,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Personnel 

SON  OF  PLAN  AHEAD 

Tyi>ographically  baroque  new  plaque, 
SH”  X  4".  ■ESCHEW  OnFISC'ATION.” 
Amusing,  inspirational.  $1.50.  Wry 
Idea  Co..  Box  178-E.  Rye,  N.  Y.  10580. 


NEy  SPARER  SERVICES 

Computer  Programing 

COMPUTER  PROGRAMMING  and  con¬ 
sulting  services  available  for  typesetting 
applications  and  related  areas.  Composi¬ 
tion  Systems,  Inc.,  Station  Plaza  East. 
Great  Neck,  N.Y.,  11021. 


LOTS  OF  PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE  j 
on  Goss  Community  Offset  press  at  The 
Recorder  Pub.  Co..  Morristown  Road,  ! 
Bernardsville,  N.  J.  07924.  Also  com-  i 
plete  composition  facilities  available.  ! 
Call  Mr.  Parker  or  Mr.  Schultz  at  201-  i 
766-.8900.  I 

PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE:  newspa-  ! 
pers.  circulars,  etc.  Hot  and  cold  type  I 
— engraving  department.  Merrimack  | 
Valley  Pub.  Co.,  Box  750,  Haverhill, 
Mass.,  01830.  Ph:  (AC  617)  372-7711.  ! 

NEWSPAPERS  and  other  publications  j 
printed  fast  at  rea.sonable  prices.  Give  ' 
us  the  copy  — we’ll  do  the  rest!  Church  ' 
Press,  636  First  Ave.,  West  Haven,  ■ 
Omn. 


Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installation 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 

Rate  Structure  Facts 

COMPARATIVE  RATES  for  local  dis 
play  advertising  in  daily  newspapers 
Retail  Ad  Costs  Research.  Inc.,  P.  O, 
Box  666,  Glen  Elcho,  Maryland  20768 


ilHir 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


1  Name- 


Address- 


I  City- 


1  State- 


-Zip  Codf- 


By- 


Classification. 
Copy - 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  dally 
To  Run:  Times  Till  Forbidden 


I  Mail  to: 

I  IblTOR  &  PUSLISHIR  •  BSO  Third  Avaa 


•  New  Terfc.  New  Yerh  10023 

illllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllilll!lllllllllllllllilllilllll!lli:illiM 


COMPLETE,  MODERN 
NEWSPAPER  PRINTING  PLANT 
Nine  Intertypes;  two  Ludlows:  two  El¬ 
rods  (complete  with  mo<lern  tyi>e  faces 
and  spare  parts);  Saws,  Miterer;  Slug 
Stripper;  Storage  Racks;  Meltavator; 
Mat  Roller;  complete  flat  and  curved 
stereo  equipment  with  two  curved 
routers;  two  16-page  G<ws-Duplex 
presses,  each  with  and  >4  folders, 
twinned  for  thirty-two  jiages;  Addresso- 
graph  and  miscellaneous  mailing  equi|>- 
ment;  Benches  and  Hand  Trucks. 
Available  imme<Iiately,  Total  package 
$80.(100. 

HIGHLAND  PARKER  PRINTERS 
30  Bartlett  Avenue 
Highland  Park,  Michigan  43203 
(AC  313)  TO  8-5072 

Composing  Rotmi 

I  Moilel  8,  4ir38421.  TTS  unit,  electric 
1  M<Mlel  8.  jt38420,  TT.S  unit,  electric 
I  .Mo<lel  8,  jr385H3,  electric 
All  in  good  condition:  reasonably 
price<l.  Must  make  room.  Inquire: 

THE  EVENING  TRIBUNE 
P.O.  Box  520.  Hornell.  N.Y.  11813 


G-4  INTERTYPE.  .ser.  *16375.  6  mold 
disk,  Mohr  saw.  blower,  feeder.  Star  F 
Quadder,  electric  |M>t. 

G-4  INTERTYPE.  ser.  *16376,  6  mol.l 
disk,  Mohr  saw.  blower,  feeiler.  Inter¬ 
type  Quadder,  electric  |>ot. 

4-4  INTERTYPE.  ser.  *22433,  6  raobl 
disk,  Mohr  saw,  blower,  feeder.  Inter- 
tyi>e  Quadder,  electric  i>ot. 
UNIVERSAL  PTC.  EQUIPMENT  CO.. 
Lyndhurst.  New  Jersey  07071. 

INTERTYPE  G.4.4  mixer.  Mohr  saw. 
6-|K>cket  disc,  quailder  and  8  fonts  of 
mats  in  gcxal  condition.  Available 
arnun<l  July.  Contact  Ralph  Shidner, 
■rimes-Advocate.  P.O.  Box  1477,  Es¬ 
condido,  Calif.  92025. 


MODEL  5.  WITH  TTS  UNIT— Ixith 
completely  reconditioned,  with  or  with¬ 
out  [lerforator:  also.  recon<litione<l 
model  14.  Will  deliver  and  install  with¬ 
in  400-miles.  Reasonably  priced.  TY¬ 
LER  TYPESETTING  MACH.  CO.. 
1116  S.  Sneed  St..  Tyler,  Texas  75701. 
(AC  214)  LYric  4-4134. 

MODEL  8  LINOTYPE  *484.32R 
with  motor,  gas  i>ot.  $1,800:  several 
fonts  mats  at  $70  each:  3  full,  1  split 
magazine  $90  each:  .50-caae  tyiie  cabi¬ 
net  $100 — if  you  want  the  type.  30c  lb.; 
100  galley  wood  storage  cabinet  with 
6’/([X23  galleys,  $90;  wood  storage  cab¬ 
inet  with  50  8%xl3  galleys.  $ii0:  steel 
cut  storage  cabinets  with  12x18  closed 
galleys  (4  cabinets  of  25)  each.  $30; 
Miehle  Vertical  press  with  motor 
*5880,  $700.  Crating  extra.  L.  G. 

Walterick,  Box  348.  F'ort  Dodge,  Iowa. 
50,501.  Phone  515-573-4011. 

ALL  MODELS 
Linotype  —Intertype — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAIT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  10007 


FO«  S4LE— IMMEDIATE  DELIVEKT 

LINOTYPE  ELEKTRONS  (2) 

Ser.  *'t  70,349  and  70,351 

These  machines  equipped  with 
high-speed  Model  TOU75  Fairchild 
Operating  Units,  two  magazines, 
electric  pot  with  Linolronic  tem¬ 
perature  controls.  4-porkel  mold 
disk  with  four  alternating  molds, 
Shaffstall  mat  detector,  variable 
speed  drive,  mold  cooling  blower, 
all  electrical  safeties. 

Top  condition,  clean,  well  main¬ 
tained.  Inspect  before  buying. 

For  Further  Information  Contact: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
Since  1910 
1720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City.  Mo.  64108 
A.C.  816— BA  1-9060 


IRTERTYPE  FOTOSETTERS  (2) 

Ser.  #’s  228-100 

These  machines  equipped  with  8 
lens  turrets,  full  complement  of 
magazines,  8  fonts  of  mats  each, 
quadder,  end  of  film  attachment — 
extra  lens  and  gear  train. 

Inspect  while  still  in  operation. 
Top  mechanical  condition.  Available 
soon! 

LOCATED: 

South  licnd  Tribune 
South  Dend,  Indiana 
For  Further  Information  Contact: 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
Since  1910 
1720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
A.C.  816— BA  1-9060 


2  .MODEL  30  LINOTYPE.S.  Ixrth 
equipiied  exactly  the  same  with  6  mold 
disc.  Elec.  Micro-therm  pot.  Quadder,  8 
mugs.,  2  72  and  2  90  chan,  main,  4  34 
chan.  aux.  Have  choice  mats  to  run  in 
Isith  machines.  High  siiee<l  C-4  Inter- 
I  tyiie,  TTS  e<iuipiie<l,  serial  *29000, 
casts  12  lines  tier  minute.  In  new  con¬ 
dition.  Mcxiel  5  TTS  e<|iiippe<l  Linotype. 
Rebuilt  and  miMlernizeil  by  Star  Parts. 
Casts  9  lines  |ier  minute.  Have  40 
other  Linotyjie  and  Intertyiies  in  stork. 

I  Can  e<iuip  to  buyer’s  specifications. 
I  Ludlow  outfits,  choice  of  6  complete 
units.  Elec,  or  Gas  Elrisis.  New  Lino- 
I  tyi*  or  Intertyiie  magazines.  Linotyi>e. 
I  Luillow  mats,  send  for  lists.  W.ll  lease 
or  finance.  Trade-ins  welcome.  Midwest 
j  Matrix  &  Machinery  Mart,  712  Feileral 
St.,  Chicago,  III.  6(  605. 


THE  NATION’S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaiier 
Turtles — $92.25  to  $!07.'25,  fob  Elkin. 
Write  for  literature.  L.  &  B.  SALES 
COMPANY.  111-113  W.  Market  St., 
Elkin,  North  Carolina.  28621. 

Ph.  (AC  919)  83,5-1513 


Engraving  Equipment 

COMPLETE  ETCHING  DEPARTMENT 
Dirats  powderless  etcher.  router, 
whirler.  sink,  stove,  tank,  shear — sacri¬ 
fice.  Publishers.  Inc..  3th  &  Jersey 
Ave.,  Gloucester  City.  New  Jersey 
08030.  Ph:  (AC  609)  4.56-1000. 


Material  For  Sale 


TUCK  TAPE 

Double  coatetl  taiie  for  cuts  and  paste 
'  make  up.  36  yards  per  roll — rolls  in 
•  stock  ’4".  ’■(!".  and  4"  widths. 

Sfiecial  prices  on  case  lots. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City.  Mo.  64108 


Miscellaneous  Machinery 

eiQUIDATING 

Mechanical  Plant  Equipment  of 
Miami  (Florida)  Daily  News 
4 — Morlel  .36  Linotypes — 66000 
3— Model  29  Linotyfies- -66000 
6 — Model  31  Linotyi>es  TTS 
1— Model  C2  Intertype ’TTS 
.3 — Model  8  Linotyiws 
Over  100  Fonts  Linotype  Mats 
1 — Ludlow  Burnisher — 2  Universal 
Cabinets — 80  E'onts  Mats 
2  — Monotype  Giant  Strip  Casters 
1.3 — Morrison  C  &  G  Saw  Trimmers 
1 — Morrison  Slug  Stripper 

12 —  Ad  Makeup  Frames 

13 —  Assorted  Steel  Makeup  Tables 

— Galley  Cabinets — Storage  Cabinets 
— etc. 

1 —  Goss  Full  Page  Flat  Casting  Box 

2 —  Hoe  Monorail  Saw  Trimmers 

1 —  Hoe  Radial  Arm  Router 

j  1 — Duplex  Large  Gear  Mat  Roller 

2 —  Hoe  Enclos^  Curved  Routers, 
23-9/16 

I  1 — Kemp  20  Ton  Stereo  Master  Pot 
j  to  2  Wood  8  Ton  Electric  Pots 
I  1 — Towmotor  Propane  Truck  w/Roll 
I  Rams 

I  1 — Hyster  Propane  Fork  Lift  Truck 

'  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 
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EQUIPMENT  MART 

EQUIPMENT  MART 

EQUIPMENT  MART  1 

EQUIPMENT  MART 

Miscellaneous  Machinery 

Miscellaneous  Machinery 

Miscellaneous  Machinery  j 

Presses  &  Machinery 

SIX-YEAR-OLD  WIRETYER.  model 
lOlB,  double  tie  unit,  now  in  use, 
available  Mar.  1.  Make  oiler  to:  Herb 
Cox.  The  News-Journal  Co.,  831 
Orange  St.,  Wilmington,  Dela.,  19899. 
(AC  302)  654-5351. 


12  X  20  PRINTOMATIC  automatic 
press-  17,50.  12  years  old — like  new. 

News-Sentinel.  Morrison,  Illinois  61270.  , 

-  i 

FOR  SALE:  FAIRCHILD  Multi-Face 
Perforator,  completely  serviced  in  Oct. 
1966.  Tou-15  Teletypesetter  standard 
operating  unit  with  adapter  keyboard 
for  Intertype,  perfect  condition.  86 
screen  Cadet  Scan-A-Graver,  complete 
with  supplies ;  purchased  from  Fair- 
child,  March  1966.  All  ready  for  im¬ 
mediate  sale.  The  Sheridan  News. 
Sheridan.  Indiana  46069. 


STA-HI  MASTER  FORMER.  22%  in. 
cut-off;  8  col.  Hammond  Gas  or  Elec. 
Casting  Boxes;  6  col.  Nolan  Elec. 
Casting  Box;  Royle  and  Goss  Heavy 
Duty  Routers;  Full  page  water-cooled 
Goss  Casting  Box;  Hoe  800-ton  Direct 
Pressure  Press;  Duplex  Medium  Mat 
Roller;  Wallastar  Wire  Tyer.  rebuilt 
like  new.  Midwest  Matrix  &  Machinery 
Mart.  712  Federal  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
60605. 

FOLDER  DEXTER  KNIFE,  auto  feed¬ 
er.  full  and  tab  sheet— old — excellent 
condition.  Easy  to  move.  NEED 
SPACE!  Priced:  *250.00.  The  Harford 
Democrat,  Aberdeen,  Maryland  21001. 

WANTED:  PRINTER  to  assume  lease 
on  Itek  Platemaster.  Will  make  plates 
up  to  11x17.  Considerable  savings  over 
leasing  new.  The  Tri-City  BEE.  Bo^ 
98,  Hughes  Springs,  Tex.,  75656. 


WHAT  ONE  FACTOR,  above  all  others,  helped 
make  CRAFTSMEN  the  No.  1  Graphic  Arts  equipment 
dealer  in  America? 


FAIR  DEALING  . 
•  SELECTION 


.  IN  EVERY  ASPECT  OF  THE  SALE; 
•  INSTALLATION  •  FINANCING 


Proof  that  Craftsmen  not  only  delivers  the  goods 
.  .  .  but  stands  behind  every  purchase. 


TYPESETTING 

BLUE  STREAK  LINOTYPES 
3— ModH  5,  over  60.000 

3—  Model  8—3  mao.,  SN  over  50.000 

4—  Model  14—3  mag.,  34  channel  aux., 

SN  over  50.000 

4— Model  29—4  ma.  mixers 
1 — Model  30—4  main— 4  auxiliary  mixer 
20— Model  31 — 3  or  4  main  magazines 

1 —  Model  32—4  main,  4  aux.  magazines 

2 —  Model  33—4  extra  wide  magazines 

3—  Model  35's — saw,  quadder 

2 — Model  36 — 72  '90  mixer,  extra  wide 
main  col.  aux.  mag. 

LINOTYPES 

4—  Model  5  Linotypes 
IS — Model  8  Linotypes 

32 — Model  8  Linos,  fan  style  2  or  3 
magazines 

6 — Model  14  and  28  channel  aux. 

6— Model  14  and  34  channel  aux.,  single 
keyboard,  over  40.000 
2— Model  25  Mixer 
1— Model  25  Mixer.  42  Pica 


MACHINES 

2 — Model  26 — 2  main,  2  aux.  Mixers 
INTERTYPES 

12— C2— 2/90— 10.000  to  22,000 
2— C4— PedesUI  base  over  19.000 
1 — C3— Pedestal  base  late  model 
11— C3— 3  magazines,  gas  or  electric 
3  C^^lsm 

1—  C4 — 2sm,  late  model,  pedestal  base 
8 — F2  Mixers 

2— 04  4  72/90  channel  magazines  over 
25000  Mixers,  loaded 

1 — 04 — 2sm  Pedestal  base  late  model 
Complete  listing  of  matrices  for  Ludlow, 
Intertype  and  Linotypes.  Used  Magazines 
90-72  ihai.nd,  large  list  of  used  Linotype 
and  Intertype  parts.  Extra  wide  90  channel 
Linotype  magazines.  72  chan.  Intertype 
mags.,  ex.  wide  splits. 

Brand  New  Intertypes  Liteweight  90 
Channel  Magazines,  $185.00  each,  and 
Ouaranteed  the  Best  in  the  Industry. 


*TELETYPESETTER  EQUIPMENT 


2 —  Bluestreak  Comet.  Linotypes,  electric,  4— Model  C2  Intertypes,  over  19.000  SN, 

hi-speed  unit  blower  elec..  Adapter  Keyboard  and  TTS*  op- 

4—  Model  5  Linotypes.  Bluestreak.  TTS*  ,  *'?*'"*  ‘‘"i*  , 

equipped  2— Standard  Perforator 

J  1  o  1  ■  4  an  FU  6 — Multiface  Perforators 

3—  Model  8  Linotypes,  over  40.000  SN, 

TTS*  equipped  - 

7 — Model  31  Linotypes,  Bluestreak,  SN  *Mfd.  by  Fairchild  Camera  &  Instrument 
60.000,  TTS*  equipped  Co. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES  MONOTYPE  EQUIPMENT 

1 — Model  E  Duplex,  8  page,  late  style  2 — Lead  and  Rule  Casters 

1 — Duplex  Tubular,  16  page  2  1  CAMERAS 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  offer  two  com-  1 — 24”  Robertson — Vacuum  Backs,  Essar 

plete  newspaper  plants  with  exceptionally  Light  Integrators 
fine  equipment.  Write  for  brochures.  1 — 16”  x  20”  Consolidated,  fully  loaded, 

like  new 

LUDLOW  AMD  ELRODS  1— Consolidated  24”  Vacuum  Back 

LUDLOW  AND  ELRODS  2— Chemco  Roll  Film  Cameras,  Sheet  Film 

14 — Ludlow  and  Elrods  1 — Robertson  Photolith  17”  Horizontal 

Largest  selection  of  late  style  fonts  1 — Chemco  24”  Vacuum  Back  Sheet 

COMPOSING  ROOM  AND  STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT 

1 —  Sta-Hi  Curved  Plate  Routers,  Like  New  Room  Saw,  late  styles 

2 —  Sta-Hi  Master  Formers  1 — Superspeed  it7  Saw 

1 —  Sta-Hi  Type  AF  Dry  Mat  Former  1 — ATF  Composing  Room  Saw 

2 —  Wood  Jr.  Autoplates,  23-9/16,  22%  1 — Rouse  Band  Saw 

1 — Wood  auto,  lift  for  stereotype  pots  2 — Alico  Even-ray  Mat  Warmers 

1 — Wood  Automatic  Autoplate,  23-9  16  15 — Full  Page  Heavy  Duty  Turtles 

1 —  Wood  Autoshaver,  22%  9 — Metal  dump  trucks 

2—  Wood  Heavy  Duty  Auto  Shavers  23-9  16  10— Stereotype  Chases 

■"  rj-v...,,.*.  ..»> .. 

5—  Morrison  C  A  G  Model  3A  Composing  sizes  and  models 


MONOTYPE  EQUIPMENT 
2 — Lead  and  Rule  Casters 
CAMERAS 

1 — 24”  Robertson — Vacuum  Backs,  Essar 
Light  Integrators 

1 — 16”  X  20”  Consolidated,  fully  loaded, 
like  new 

1—  Consolidated  24”  Vacuum  Back 

2—  Chemco  Roll  Film  Cameras,  Sheet  Film 
1 — Robertson  Photolith  17”  Horizontal 

1 — Chemco  24”  Vacuum  Back  Sheet 

STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT 

Room  Saw,  late  styles 
1 — Superspeed  it7  Saw 
1 — ATF  Composing  Room  Saw 

1 —  Rouse  Band  Saw 

2 —  Alico  Even-ray  Mat  Warmers 
15 — Full  Page  Heavy  Duty  Turtles 

9 — Metal  dump  trucks 
10 — Stereotype  Chases 
23— Vandercook  proof  presses  of  various 
sizes  and  models 


CRAFTSMEN  MACHINERY  CO. 

Tel.  COpley  7-5390  75  WEST  DEDHAM  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

COMPLETE  PLANTS  OR  INOIVIOUAL  ITEMS  PURCHASED  ON  A  CASH  BASIS. 

YOU.  TOO,  CAN  BE  ONE  OF  OUR  SATISFIED  CUSTOMERS! 


24  PG.  STD.  2  TO  1  TUBULAR  press 
available  July  '67.  Top  condition;  bar¬ 
gain  priced!  Complete  Tasope  Fast 
Etch  engraving  plant  with  24  x  24 
Robertson  Camera — $5,000.  Model  8 
Linotype,  electric,  good  condition  — 
$1,250.  Contact  Mr.  Jones,  (AC  615) 
638-4181,  Greeneville,  Tenn. 

FOR  SALE: 

NO  REASONABLE  OFFER  REFUSED 
Richards  curved  plate  router,  23A; 
Scott  mat  roller;  Goss  mat  roller; 
magazine  rack  for  12  full;  almost  new 
miterer;  Elrod,  9  molds;  1600#  Ham¬ 
mond  furnace,  water-cooled,  pig  mold, 
8-coI.  casting  box;  stereo  saw;  Ham¬ 
mond  easy  caster,  8-col.,  gas  pot; 
Morrison  slug  stripper ;  Fairchild  Scan- 
A-sizer;  6-head  Sheridan  stuffing  ma¬ 
chine.  HU  7-1400,  ext.  18,  Chicago. 

Perforator  T ape 

LOWEST  PRICE  and  best  quality 
perforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.31  per  roll 
for  8"  and  $.96  for  14" — all  widths 
%  f.o.b.  mill.  Cartons  only.  Order  now 
from: 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 

25  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 

Presses  &  Machinery 

6  or  8  UNIT  HOE— 223/4” 

3  extra  Color  Cylinders — 6  Reverses — 
Duo  Ink  Rails — Reels — Pasters — Dou¬ 
ble  Folder — Balloon  Former — C-H  Con¬ 
veyor — Trackage  and  Turntables — AC 
Group  Drives — Located  New  Otieans — 
Available  early  1967.  | 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  ! 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4690  ; 

GOSS  COX-O-TYPE  PRESS,  U-Drive, 
ser.  #401,  16  chases.  Excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  $8,000.  Available  March  1.  For 
inspection.  TIMES-NEWS,  P.O.  Box 
40,  Lincointon,  N.  C.  28092. 

24-Page  Dupl  ex  I 

Tubular  Press 

Two  to  One  Model 
Excellent  Condition 

AVAILABLE 
JANUARY  1,  1968 

With  or  Without 
Stereo  Equipment 

Phone  716-693-1000  Collect 
Or  vVrite  Mr,  Celehar 
TONAWANDA  NEWS  I 

North  Tonawanda,  N.Y.  14120 

4  UNIT  WOOD  (1951) 

22% "  —  Double  Folder  —  Unit  Drive  — 
Tension  Lockup  —  Available  30  days  — 
Located  New  York.  j 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCTATES 
60  E.  42  St.,  New  York  10017  OX  7-4590  [ 

TWO  UNIT  36"  VANGUARD  WEB  off-  j 
set  newspaper  or  publication  press  in¬ 
cluding  quarter  folder.  Prints  i6  tab  or  | 
8  metro  pages  1  color,  or  8  tab  or  4 
metro  2  colors.  Good  condition — avail¬ 
able  imme<liately  I  $22,000  or  best  offer. 
Des  Plaines  Journal,  Des  Plaines,  Illi¬ 
nois  60016. 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR 
TWINNED 
16  Page  Presses 

I  Folder  with  Conveyor 

1  Folder  with  Folder 

2  GE  AC  Motor  Drives 

Stereo  Machinery 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  27,  N.Y. 

EDITOR  &  PUB 


12  UNITS  GOSS 

22% — Arch  Type  Unit — 3  Double  Fold¬ 
ers  w  Conveyors — 8  Skip  Slitters — 
3  Color  Strippers — 8  Capco  Color  Foun¬ 
tains — STEREO:  8  Ton  Obround  Metal 
Pot — 2  Pneumatic  Pumps — 2  Vacuum- 
back  Jr.  Autoplates — 2  Autoshavers — 
Sta-Hi  Router.  Reasonably  priced  for 
quick  sale.  Will  divide. 

Available  Immediately. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4591) 

BABCOCK — 32  x  44 — best  in  country. 
Auto  feeder,  extension  delivery,  easy  to 
move.  NHED  SPACE  NOWI  Sell  for 
first  reasonable  offer;  The  Harford 
Democrat,  Aberdeen,  Maryland  21001. 

16-PAGE  UNITUBULAR  No.  724  with 
color  hump  and  complete  stereo  equip¬ 
ment.  Available  Now. 

24-PAGE.  DUPLEX  TUBULAR.  2  to  1 
model,  with  balloon  former  and  com¬ 
plete  stereo  equipment.  Available  Now. 
WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATE,  Serial 
No.  393PO,  22%"  cut-off,  vacuum 

back  with  water  cooled  arch.  Availabit 
Now. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  INC. 
“Newspaper  Equipment  Dealer" 
11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 

7  LTNIT  GOSS  PRESS 
22% "  —  2  Double  Folders  —  Balloon 
Formers  —  Reverses  —  (Jolor  Cylinder 
—  2  AC  Drives  —  Available  60  days  — 
Located  Arkansas. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42  St.,  New  York  10017  OX  7-4590 

FOR  SALE:  TOREE  GOSS  Suburban 
units  and  folder.  Six  years  old.  Good 
condition.  Available  within  30  days  of 
June  15.  Under  certain  circumstances, 
highly  flexible  financing  available  for 
these  and  additional  units.  Write 
Michael  Mead,  Warren  Times-Mirror 
and  Obser\'er,  P.  O.  Box  188,  Warren, 
Penna.  16365. 

DUPLEX  PREISS — 20  page  capacity. 
22%"  cut-off.  Press  is  semi-cylindrical, 
cylinders  are  5  plates  wide  making 
possible  the  printing  of  2.  4.  6,  8,  10, 
12,  16  and  20  page  products.  Complete 
with  mat  roller,  Sta-Hi  mat  former, 
pot,  pump,  plate  casting  and  finishing 
equipment.  New  rollers  and  blankets 
put  on  press  recently.  Easy  removal. 
Midwest  Matrix  &  Machinery  Mart. 
712  Federal  St.,  Chicago,  III.  60605. 


Steel  Rulers  &  Gages 

LIFE-'HME  STAINLESS  STEEL  rul- 
era,  T-squares,  straight  edges,  tri¬ 
angles;  also  gages  for  newspaper  pub¬ 
lication  and  printers.  Write  for  liters- 
ture.  Lou  Steinmiller,  Inc.,  8516  W. 
Grand  Ave.,  River  Grove,  III.  60171. 

Wanted  to  Buy 

WANTED:  WEB  OFFSET  PRE.SSES 
for  newspaper  production  in  Central 
and  South  America:  also  cold-type 
equipment.  Have  immediate  buyers- 
Highest  prices  paid.  Box  188,  E<litor  & 
Publiaher. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETTE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEHtEO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y..  N.Y.  10017 
OX  7-4590 

TWO  COMETS,  elec.  pot.  Prefer  Auto- 
Setter  <verating  units  with  quadders. 
Contact:  Noel  Blackard,  Mech.  Supt., 
News  &  Observer,  Raleigh,  N.C,  27602. 

5  TO  8  UNITS  OF  PRESS  NEEDEH) 
in  1968  or  '69.  Late  model  Headliner 
type  or  its  equivalent.  22%  inch  cut-off, 
full  color  reels,  pasters,  heavy  duty 
folder.  Drive  optional,  balloon  formers. 
A.  B.  Shelton.  Publisher,  The  Abilen* 
Reporter-News,  P.  O.  Box  30.  Abilene, 
Texas  79604. 
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Help  Wanted 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Academic 

OUTSTANDING  STTOENT  DAILY 
MWfi>aper  saeki  professional  interested 
in  doing  graduate  work  in  any  field  for 
limited  copy  editing  and  supervision  of 
beginning  student  reporters.  Contact 
Richard  Wilson,  School  of  Journalism, 
University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington, 
Ky.,  40506. 


NTT-I’ICKER  with  about  10  years 
tough  daily  experience,  plus  Nieman  or 
equivalent,  to  excite  students  in  small 
journalism  department.  Zone  1  univer- 
■ity.  Salary  open.  Box  155,  Editor  & 
I^blisher. 


PUBUCATIONS  DIRECTOR  —  Need  a 
creative  writer,  now,  to  edit  all  pub¬ 
lications  and  to  project  the  image  of  a 
fine  New  England  liberal  arts  college. 
Several  years  exi>erience  required.  Salary 
open.  Send  resume  in  confidence  to  Box 
3255,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

Administrative 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA!  Assistant 
Controller,  assistant  Business  Manager 
type,  for  large  operation.  Full  resumd, 
]  comiiensation  sought  to  Box  111,  Eldi- 
j  tor  &  Publisher. 


WEST  OR  SOUTH  YOUNG  MAN? 
With  acquisitions,  good  potential  will 
develop  for  qualified  newspai>erman. 
FOR  YOUR  FUTURE  contact  young, 
growing 

COPELAND 

COMMUNITY  NEWSPAPERS 
,  Courier  News,  Plant  City,  Fla.  33566 
I  Standard-Register,  Sunnyvale,  Calif. 
Citisen-News,  Hollywood,  Calif.  90028 


EXECUTIVE  OPPORTUNITY— Young¬ 
er  man  with  production  know-how  to 
become  #2  man  on  exciting  medium 
daily.  Area  4.  Excellent  opportunities 
for  future  with  outstanding  multi-news¬ 
paper  oi>eration.  Send  full  resumd  and 
ulary  requirements  to  Box  222,  Elditor 
i  Publisher. 


Circulation 


WHERE  IS  THERE  A  MAN  WHO 
lo  HUNGRY?  WE  WANT  HIM! 
This  30.000  eastern  combination  daily 
will  offer  much  work,  much  responsi¬ 
bility  and  a  good  five-figure  salary  for 
an  administrative  assistant  especially 
strong  in  sales  (ads  and  subs).  Appli¬ 
cant  must  have  every  intention  of  be¬ 
coming  THE  top  man  himself.  He 
should  be  in  his  30's  or  40's.  probably 

I  a  college  grad,  have  a  record  of 
achievement  and  stability  behind  him. 
Paper  is  one  of  an  aggressive  group 
which  is  good  to  its  men  but  hard  on 
their  wives.  Inquire  Box  211,  FIditor  & 
f  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  PUBLISHER 
This  opportunity  is  exceptional.  We  are 
seeking  a  younger  man.  intelligent  and 
ambitious,  who  has  the  ability  to  be¬ 
come  general  manager  within  a  year 
or  two.  We  are  a  successful  group  of 
weeklies  near  New  York  with  50.000 
circ. 

If  you  have  journalistic  know-how 
PLUS  a  flair  for  advertising  and  circu¬ 
lation,  you  may  be  our  future  general 
manager.  To  615,000. 

Box  274,  Fklitor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  PUBLISHER  (2,5-40)  to 
direct  editorial  staff  and  develop  pub¬ 
lications.  Must  know  the  suburban 
newspaper  field  thoroughly.  Good  salary 
and  opportunity.  Box  258,  Falitor  & 
Publisher. 


READY  for  the  editorship-management 
of  a  county-seat  weekly  newspaper  in 
the  western  U.S.  ?  Take  full  control 
with  goo<l  salary,  profit-sharing.  All 
replies  confidential.  Box  272,  Fklitor  & 
Publisher. 

Circulation 

ASSISTANT  CM— SUrt  $11,500  a  year 
-I-  bonus.  Blast  coast  a.m.  daily.  Re¬ 
quires  strong  leader,  well-qualified  in 
all  iihases  of  circulation  work  ...  a 
man  who  can  handle  the  rougher  circu¬ 
lation  problems  of  today.  For  the  right 
man.  this  can  be  a  stepping-stone  to 
the  top  job.  Write  Box  158,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AMBITIOUS 

YOUNG  CIRCULATION  EXECUTIVE 
On  some  small  to  medium-sized  daily 
there  is  a  young,  ambitious  circulation 
man  who  has  promotional  skill — can 
work  crazy  hours — is  not  afraid  of  an 
unconventional  career. 

Prove  here  on  a  7,000  bi-weekly,  that 
should  be  10,000,  how  to  do  it,  then 
take  on  other  community  newspapers 
in  Connecticut  who  need  help.  First 
year:  $7,500;  can  progress  to  $15,000. 

Alfred  Stanford,  Publisher 
MILFORD  CITlZirN 
117  Broad  St.,  Milford,  (^nn.,  06461 


FULLY  EXPERIENCED 
CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

wanted  by  the  finest  daily  newspaper 
in  its  circulation  group.  Locate  in 
Zone  3  with  tremendous  growth  i>oten- 
tial.  Must  be  alert  and  aggressive,  plus 
have  the  stuff  it  takes  to  produce  ex¬ 
cellent  results  at  a  reasonable  cost 
from  your  imaginative  promotion. 

This  is  a  great  opportunity  for  a  circu¬ 
lator  who  wants  a  future  and  is  willing 
to  work  for  it.  Liberal  bonus  plan.  Ap¬ 
plications  held  In  strict  confidence. 
State  age,  education,  working  experi¬ 
ence  and  salary  r^uirements.  Refer¬ 
ences  required.  Write  Box  140,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

REGIONAL  MANAGER  —  Experienced 
newspaper  circulation  field  manager 
with  successful  promotion  and  service 
record.  Regional  manager  trains,  man¬ 
ages.  directs  part-time  district  advisors 
and  carrier  boys.  Starting  salary  $7.- 
280.00  plus  complete  fringe  benefits. 
Mrs.  Martin,  Personnel.  Morris  County 
Daily  Record.  55  Park  Place,  Morris¬ 
town,  N.J.  07960. 


Classified  Advertising 

DIVISION  MANAGER 
Los  Angeles  Area  newspaper  is  looking 
for  a  man  with  a  successful  back¬ 
ground  in  classified  advertising  who 
can  train,  manage  and  inspire  sales¬ 
people. 

He  should  be  capable  of  working  with 
trainees  and  actually  demonstrating 
how  sales  are  made.  Competitive  ex¬ 
perience  on  a  metrcq>olitan  newspaper 
an  asset  but  not  a  necessity. 

This  represents  an  excellent  future 
with  plenty  of  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Salary  open. 

Write  in  confidence  giving  details  about 
yourself.  Box  3188,  Fklitor  &  Publisher. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

LIKE  A  CHALLFINGE?  Area  2  news¬ 
paper  in  dynamic  market  seeks  a 
Classified  Manager  who  has  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  ability  to  keep  ahead  of 
the  market.  Nearly  40,000  circulation 
and  growing.  Box  132,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


Display  Advertising 

AN  "ASTRONAUT”  OPPORTUNITY 
for  an  intelligent,  hard-working,  well- 
versed.  space  salesman  for  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  6-day  dailies  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  He  must  be  promotion  minded  as 
well  as  being  a  merchandiser.  This 
I  opportunity  exists  on  one  of  a  four 
newspaiJer  group  where  promotion  is 
unlimited  providing  there  is  initiative 
on  your  part.  Liberal  salary  plus 
bonuses.  Send  your  complete  resume  to 
Alan  Nicholas,  The  News-Herald,  P  O. 
Box  361,  Willoughby,  Ohio  44094. 


AN  EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  ex¬ 
ists  on  our  newspaper  for  an  experi¬ 
enced  assistant  circulation  director  that 
ran  produce  business  in  one  of  the 
fastest-growing  areas  in  the  country. 
Opportunity  is  unlimited  if  you  can 
sell,  promote,  know  ABC,  and  the 
"Little  Merchant  Plan.”  Excellent  sal¬ 
ary  for  the  right  person.  Prefe-  between 
.30  and  40  years  of  age.  Write:  Alan  G. 
Nicholas,  The  News-Herald,  P.O.  Box 
361,  Willoughby,  Ohio  44094. 


RETAIL  MANAGER,  market-oriented, 
for  key  position,  backup  man  in  large 
California  operation.  Must  have  acumen 
and  experience  to  suit  highly  competi¬ 
tive  situation.  Complete  resume,  com¬ 
pensation  anticipated,  availability  first 
letter.  Confidential.  Box  70,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


PROMOTION  MANAGER 
Strong  on  hard-hitting  copy,  layout  and 
contest  directed  to  home  delivery  car¬ 
rier  boys.  Previous  district  manager¬ 
ship  experience  helpful.  This  is  a  top 
job  on  a  top  morning  and  Sunday  met- 
rotmlitan  newspaper  in  Chart  Area  2 
for  one  of  the  largest  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  in  the  U.S.  Send  complete  re¬ 
sume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
254,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


ZONE  3 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  wante<I 
tor  one  of  our  better  group  operations. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  young  man 
who  wants  a  FTITURE.  Must  be  quali- 
fie<l  to  handle  2.3.000  oi>eration.  Send 
CXIMPLETTE  resume,  references  and 
salary  requirements.  Replies  ARE  con¬ 
fidential.  Desk-jockeys  DO  NOT  apply. 
Write  Box  245,  Fklitor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  MAN  with  training  and  ex- 
I>erience  to  take  over  circulation  man¬ 
ager’s  job  on  rapidly-growing  6.500 
daily  in  suburban  area  of  Indiana. 
Plant  facilities  and  product  are  superb. 
Competition  intense.  Opportunity  great. 
Contact  Ned  Bradley.  Home  News  En- 
teri>rises.  444  Fifth  St..  Columbus.  Ind., 
47201.  (AC  812)  372-7811. 

Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
Virgin  classified  field  with  29.000 
Southern,  Aren  4.  daily  and  Sunday 
newspaper  needs  dynamic  pro — -man  or 
woman — to  develop  every  classification 
in  liners  and  display.  Full  cooperation, 
incentive  plan,  good  potential  staff. 
This  position  is  deserving  of  top  talent. 
Write  in  strict  confidence  to  Box  290, 
Fklitor  &  Publisher. 


AD  MAN  with  management  potential. 
Quality  suburban  weekly  with  over 
17,000  paid  circulation.  ABC  member. 
Area  6.  Experience,  references,  salary 
exi>ected  to  Box  60,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

POSITION~OPErn40V^o7  a  young, 
aggressive  local  retail  display  salesman, 
with  newspaper  advertising  experience, 
on  65,000  circulation  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper  in  live  and  expanding 
market.  Exceptional  opportunity  in¬ 
cluding  good  fringe  benefits  for  man 
(or  woman)  seeking  good  earnings  in 
permanent  position.  Salary  -f-  unique 
monthly  commission-bonus  plan  -f- 
mileage.  Send  all  information  on  self, 
including  salary  requirements,  refer¬ 
ences,  to  Miss  Anne  F.  Lester,  Per¬ 
sonnel  Dir.,  The  Home  News,  Box  551, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  08903.  (AC  201) 
545-4000. 


Display  Advertising 

WE’RE  GROWING  FAST  ...  and  we 
have  an  immediate  opening  for  a 
young,  experienced  ad  salesman  to  grow 
with  us.  Elxcellent  opportunity  to  join 
a  large,  quality  suburban  weekly  news¬ 
paper,  part  of  a  3-weekly-tlaily  group 
in  Zone  2.  Guarantee*!  above-average 
salary  and  car  expenses.  If  you  live  in 
Zone  2.  write  in  confidence  giving 
background  and  availability  to  Box  195. 
Fklitor  &  Publishr. 


IN  TEXAS  PANHANDLE 
SEASONED  SALESMAN 
Goo<I  working  conditions,  with  all 
normal  benefits  and  good  salary.  Must 
be  neat  appearing,  intelligent  and  of 
good  moral  character.  References  re¬ 
quired.  Send  application  to  Ron  Hardin, 
P.O.  Box  471,  Borger,  Texas  79007.  Ph : 
(AC  806)  BR  3-5611. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
for  29,000  combination  daily.  Must  ^ 
self-starter,  strong  on  copy,  layout  and 
sales.  Good  salary,  incentive  plan  and 
working  conditions.  Forward  resume 
including  experience  and  sample  of  lay¬ 
outs  to:  P.  Kohl,  Times-News,  Kings¬ 
port,  Tenn.,  37662. 

DISPLAY  SALESMAN,  strong  on  li^- 
out  and  experience  in  competitive  sell¬ 
ing.  for  fast-growing  Area  9  offset 
daily.  Ehccellent  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Write  full  particulars,  in¬ 
cluding  salary  requirement,  to  Box  95, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 

ADVER’flSING  REPRESENTATIVE* 
Advertising  salesman  for  major  national 
livestock  newspaper,  Chicago  and 
Kansas  City  territories.  Salary  plus 
commission,  expenses  and  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Unexcelled  growth  opportunity. 
Should  have  farm  product  or  farm  pub¬ 
lication  sales  experience.  Box  220,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  Zone 
1  dailies.  Small-town  dailies  (5700-7.700) 
nce<l  highly  aggressive  salesmen  for  in¬ 
tensively  competitive  shopper  market. 
The  challenge  is  here.  Your  choice  of 
areas.  Finest  of  working  conditions: 
incentive  plans,  too!  You've  never  had 
a  challenge  like  this.  Box  264,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


S’TYMIED?  Want  a  place  with  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  further  explore  your  mer¬ 
chandising  and  sales  talent?  Above- 
average  copy  and  layout  ability  a  big 
asset.  A  terrific  place  with  this  Area 
4  daily  and  Sunday  25,000  circulation 
bracket  newspaper,  at  above-average 
salary  -f-  commissions  and  expenses. 
Send  resume.  Personal  interview  at  our 
expense.  Box  240,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising  Director 

For  well-established  A.  B.  C. 
weekly  in  Northern  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  Must  have  a  record  of  ac¬ 
complishment  in  local  and  na¬ 
tional  advertising  and  be  able 
to  direct  the  sales  efforts  of  a 
staff.  He  must  be  familiar  with 
the  makeup  of  a  newspaper 
and  have  promotional  experi¬ 
ence.  "To  a  man  with  experi¬ 
ence  and  excellent  references 
we  offer  an  annual  salary  of 
$18,000  plus  bonus  arrange¬ 
ment  in  addition  to  many  com¬ 
pany  fringe  lienefits.  Write  in 
confidence  to  Box  266,  Ekiitor 
&  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  young,  ex¬ 
perienced  retail  advertising  salesman. 
The  man  we  are  looking  for  is  now 
with  a  small  daily  or  weekly,  and  is 
ready  to  move  to  a  modem,  progressive 
Ohio  25M  daily.  Many  company  benefits 
induding  paid  vacations,  bonus,  car 
allowance,  congenial  co-workers.  Send 
complete  resume  to  Box  150,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

GROWING  ftIMMUNITY  offers  excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  to  young  ad  man  in 
most  beautiful  area  of  Southwest.  We 
must  expanil  our  staff  with  good  sales¬ 
man  imme«liately.  All  benefits  plus 
above-average  salary  and  generous 
bonus.  Send  comi>lete  resume  to;  Joe 
Mayo,  F’armington  (N.  Mex.)  Daily 
Times. 

Editorial 

ASSOCIATE  EDITOR 
Why  go  to  work  for  a  non-profit. 
Catholic  weekly  newspaper?  Profes¬ 
sional  pay  standards.  Entire  operation 
in  service  of  editorial  function.  Chance 
to  have  an  important  influence  on  a 
metropolitan  area  :  chance  to  imrticipate 
in  top-level  decisions.  Interested?  Write 
Box  178.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CHANCE  TO  EXCEL 
If  you  wish  to  grow  at  a  reporter, 
deskman,  or  society  writer,  with  a 
growing  25,000  circulation  paper  that 
wants  to  be  the  best,  we’d  like  to  talk 
to  you.  We  want  your  talent,  energy 
and  ideas.  We  offer  a  progressive  news¬ 
paper  situated  in  a  university  city  in 
the  heart  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  just 
loaded  with  great  mountains,  fast 
streams  and  clear  lakes.  Write  Box 
171,  Mitor  A  Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITCR  for  4-man  staff. 
Immediate  employment.  Send  all  neces¬ 
sary  with  first  application.  No  ’phone 
calla  Contact:  Sports  Editor.  Free 
Press,  Colorado  Springs.  Colo.,  80902. 


REPORTER,  genaral  assignment.  Vir¬ 
ginia  16.000  afternoon  daily.  Excellent 
fringe  benefits.  Box  152,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


HEIJ*  WANTED 


HEI.P  ANTED 


HEIJ*  WANTED 


EDITORS,  COPY  READERS. 

REPORTERS  AND  DESK  MEN 
wanted  by  {rrowing  North  Jersey  daily, 
morning  and  eveninsr.  Fully  experience 
men  needed  but  will  train  those  with 
some  daily  exi>erience.  Prevailing  sal¬ 
ary,  advancement,  fringe  benefits.  Send 
resume.  State  salary  desired.  Box  142. 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 


OFFSET  DAILY — Michigan's  newest, 
seeks  young  self-starter  with  2-4  years 
experience  to  help  cover  one  of  the 
nation's  fastest  growing  areas.  Six-day, 
afternoons,  emphasizing  local  art  and 
features.  Come  grow  with  us  I  Write 
Mike  Middlesworth,  Editor,  The  Daily 
Sentinel.  Box  I2y,  Utica.  Michigan, 
48087.  Or  call,  collect.  (AC  313)  731- 
1000. 


GHa^ERAL  NEWS-SPORTS  Reporter 
for  lively  6-day  p.m.  daily.  1-ayout, 
head  writing  experience  essential.  Ideal 
for  man  on  the  way  up.  Camera  use 
helpful.  No  beginners.  $120  weekly  mini¬ 
mum  to  start.  Need  now!  Progressive 
city  of  7,000.  Fine  schools — exceptional 
recreational  area ;  resort,  horticultural 
and  industrial  economy.  Send  complete 
resume  with  samples  of  your  writing 
(which  will  be  returned)  to:  Don 
.''choenwether.  Daily  Tribune,  South 
Haven,  Michigan  49090.  Interview  es¬ 
sential. 


HELP! 

A  leading  New  Jersey  daily  needs  an 
ex|ierienced  reporter  to  cover  a  fast¬ 
growing  municipality  in  its  territory. 
The  job  requires  a  iierson  to  write 
news  of  government  from  top  to  tot- 
tom  and  of  the  infinite  variety  of  life 
in  the  community.  Write  Mr.  Luery, 
THE  DAILY  HOME  NEWS.  123  How 
Lane,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  08903,  or 
phone  (AC  201)  543-4000,  between 

10:00  a.  m.  and  2  p.  m. 


A  New  Concept  In  Journalism — 
AP-Dow  Jones  Eiconomic  Re¬ 
port  will  commence  world-wide 
operations  April  1.  1967.  This 
overseas  business  and  financial 
news  service  has  been  formed 
by  Dow  Jones  &  Company  and 
The  Associated  Press. 


LET'S  MAKE  A  DEAL! 

We're  in  the  market  for  copy  readers — 
I>eople  who  are  interested  in  being  more 
than  paragraph  markers.  In  return, 
you’ll  get  one  of  the  very  best  pay 
scales  on  one  of  the  biggest,  busiest, 
liveliest  and  boomingest  newspapers  in 
the  U.S.  Zone  5.  Box  IS3,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Dow  Jones,  Publisher  of  The 
Wall  Street  Journal — The  Na¬ 
tional  Observer — and  Barron's 
Magazine,  has  already  assem¬ 
bled  a  special  editorial  staff  for 
The  AP-Dow  Jones  Economic 
Report  in  the  U.S..  but  two  or 
three  spots  are  still  open  for 
highly-qualified  copy  editors- 
rewrite  men  in  New  York. 


LOOKING  FOR  A  CHALLENGE?  You 
can  prove  yourself  in  this  job — oiiening 
a  North  Central  Ohio  news  bureau  for 
fast-moving,  feature-conscious  paper. 
Youth  and  experience  needed,  but  abil¬ 
ity  to  he  a  self-starter  counts  most. 
Write  Dick  Collier,  State  Elditor,  News 
Journal.  Mansfield.  Ohio  44901. 


If  you  have  a  background  of  re- 
s|H>n8ibility  in  editing  or  report¬ 
ing  for  a  business  publication, 
general  magazine,  newspaper 
or  wire  service,  and  have  a 
special  interest  in  international 
news,  write  telling  us  of  your 
qualifications. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
The  Nashua  Telegraph,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire's  largest  evening  newspaper,  has 
once-in-a-lifetime  opportunity  for  a 
managing  editor.  Will  consider  only 
thoroughly  experienced  man  to  join 
management  team  that  has  put  us  on 
tup.  Write  in  confidence  to  Charles  W. 
Weaver.  Jr,,  Publisher,  60  Main  Street, 
Nashua,  N.  H.  63060. 


EDITOR 

for  S|)ecial  sections,  Sunday  features, 
Sunday  tabloid,  supervise  women's-*  page 
makeup.  Salary  open;  excellent  fringe 
benefits.  Attractive  community,  Zon6  k. 
.Send  details.  Box  218,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


COMPETENT  DESKMAN  able  to  serve 
as  assistant  wire  editor  on  Texas  Gulf 
coast  afternoon-Sunday  a.m.  daily. 
Pleasant  working  conditions  in  new 
plant.  Apiily  Managing  Editor,  The 
News,  Port  Arthur,  Texas  77640. 


REGIONAL 

REPORTER 


REPORTER  p.m.  6,500  daily.  Cover  3 
counties,  3  states;  not  a  dull  work 
situation.  Forward  resume  to:  Maurice 
K.  Henry,  Pub.,  Daily  News,  Middles- 
toro,  Ky.,  40965. 


DEISK  MAN — We  need  experience!  The 
person  we're  looking  lor  has  been  on 
a  copy  desk  for  several  years  and  is 
tired  of  the  same  old  routine.  If  you 
are  over  40,  but  have  Ought  young 
ideas  and  are  ready  to  work  with  an 
active  desk,  send  resume  to  Box  187, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Could  you  take  over  a  county 
bureau  and  make  readers  sit  up 
and  take  notice? 


We  are  looking  for  a  competent 
reimrter/photographer  to  provide 
a  quality  news  service  in  West¬ 
ern  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  with  some 
lihoto  knowhow  for  small  5-day  daily. 
Need  immediately.  Was  paying  $95  a 
week  plus  lieiiefits ;  state  pay  needs. 
Send  resume,  clips  to:  Montrose  (Colo.) 
Press  81401. 


DESKMAN  for  expanding  small  daily 
in  New  England,  preferably  qualified 
to  run  city  desk  one  day  a  week.  Box 
192,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


The  money's  good,  the  future’s 
bright. 


FLORIDA  MORNING  DAILY  wants 
8|>orts  desk  man  who  can  direct  de¬ 
partment:  some  writing  possible  but 
desk  is  paramount.  Age  not  important; 
suiiervisory  ability  mandatory.  Good 
starting  salary,  litoral  fringe  benefits. 
Send  resume  giving  full  details  to  Box 
242,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


A  word  of  warning,  though: 
Y'ou'll  be  working  with  bright, 
young  copy  editors  who  demand 
the  best. 


AfRIKESi 
to  ac- ept 
a  four-tir 
gional  da 
•ion  with 
working  ' 
Vie  run  f 
once  wee! 
of  7.fiii0. 
iKiod  llggl 
he  abie  t 
swinging 
write  feat 
Don't  api 
not  willi 
hours  a 
Slechta  o 
Denison 
51442.  PI 


Reply  to 

Box  200,  Eiditor  &  Publisher 


'  Labor  m 
';  for  write 
tinr?  hig 
i  making  i 
do  it. 


GET  UP  AND  GO? 

If  you’ve  got  it,  we  want  it.  Prize¬ 
winning  Maryland  morning  newspaper 
needs  reporters  for  bureaus  in  expand¬ 
ing  7-county  oiieration.  Camera  experi¬ 
ence  heliiful.  'Top  pay  and  benefits  for 
young  journalism  grads  or  reporters 
with  a  year  or  two  of  solid  experience. 
We’re  going  places.  If  you  want  to  hop 
atoard  rush  resume  to  Box  224,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


REPORTER  for  suburban  beat  on  N.Y.J 
State’s  lively  capital  city  p.m.  Excel.! 
lent  opportunity  for  an  ambitious  young  I 
reporter  with  at  least  two  years'  experi-l 
ence,  now  possibly  on  a  smaller  paperl 
and  ready  to  move  into  a  more  chsl-t 
lenging  spot.  Should  have  car.  Sendd 
complete  resume  to  Robert  G.  Fichen- 
torg.  Executive  Editor,  The  Knicker-i 
bocker  News,  24  Sheridan  Ave.,  Albany,! 
N.Y.  12201.  I 


GROWING  SOUTHERN  ARIZONA 
daily  needs  all-around  newsman.  Good 
opiiortunity  for  J-School  grad  wanting 
raise  family  in  western  atmosphere,  or 
mature  reporter  seeking  eventual  re¬ 
tirement  in  Arizona.  $110  weekly  to 
start.  Box  214,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  for  25,000  morning:  2-3 
years'  daily  experience.  Air-mail:  Ex¬ 
ecutive  fiditor,  Montana  Standard 
Butte,  Mont.,  59701. 


NEED  WIRE  EDITOR  for  17,000  p.m. 
daily.  Wire  exiverience  desirable  but  not 
necessary.  Chart  Area  5.  Send  resume. 
Box  204,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


seeks  news  executive  of  proven  ability  t 
to  take  complete  charge  of  editorial 
product.  Must  have  wide  range  of  ex- 
tierience  in  news.  Give  full  particulan 
in  first  letter.  Five-figure  salary  ana 
excellent  fringes.  References  and  per¬ 
sonal  interview  required.  Box  235,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


AP-Dow  Jones  Economic  Report 
^itorial  Office 

30  Pro.d  St..  New  York,  N.  Y.  10004 


COURT  HOUSE  AND 
GENiatAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
on  15,500  circulation  daily.  Plenty  of 
opportunity  for  diversified  assignments 
and  advancement.  This  is  a  growth 
organization  offering  excellent  wages 
and  lienefits  in  a  highly  desirable  com¬ 
munity.  Send  resume  of  experience  and 
references  to  P.  G.  Daubel,  News- 
Messenger,  Fremont,  Ohio  43420. 


90-YEAR-OLD  WEEKLY  needs  new 
outlook.  New  owner  of  old  established 
weekly  wants  editor  with  ideas.  Present 
circulation  growing,  but  not  keeping 
liace  with  expanding  industrial  and 
population  gains.  No  easy  job  .  .  .  but 
far  from  impossible,  and  not  a  dead¬ 
end  road  for  the  right  man  who  knows 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN,  respon¬ 
sible  editorial  position  with  firm  pub¬ 
lishing  six  offset  weeklies.  Key  job 
with  appropriate  pay  scale  in  growing 
organization.  Call  or  write  John  W. 
Nash,  Pub.,  Times  Pub.  Co.,  New 
Milford.  Ckmn.  06776. 


Located  in  the  heart  of  recreational  ! 
area,  ideal  location  for  sportsman  and  | 
family.  Paper  recently  converted  to 
offset.  New  editor  should  expect  daily 
operation  within  five  years.  Sound 
financial  support  allows  better  than 
average  opportunity. 

No  age,  experience  or  education  require¬ 
ments.  If  interested  send  full  resume, 
samples,*and  salary  expected  to: 

Ron  Meyer 

Box  2(i7,  Benton.  Arkansas  72015 


SPORTS  WRITER 

Uncle  Sam  has  beckoned  one  of  our 
sharp  young  sports  writers  and  highly 
regardto  16,000-A.M.  daily  needs  re¬ 
placement  to  keep  award-winning  three- 
man  staff  up  to  par.  Camera  knowledge, 
desk  experience  helpful.  We’re  70-milei 
from  Baltimore  and  Washington  in  • 
hotbed  of  high  school  stmrts.  Write  to 
Box  190,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER— 16.000  p.m.  daily 
Southern  Va.  Concentrate  on  local 
siports  coverage.  Good  fringe  benefits: 
congenial  staff.  Box  24,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


YOUNGTHOUGHTFULNEWSWRITER 
for  #2  slot  in  news  bureau  of  Ivy 
Lea^e  college.  Background  in :  science, 
medicine,  music  helpful.  Send  resume 
to  Box  212.  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  N.H.  daily. 
Must  be  under  40 — ready  to  go  to  work 
and  assume  full  responsibility  for  and 
direction  of  staff.  Salary  $7,500  per 
year  plus.  Box  225,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


POLICE.  CITY  HALL  REPORTER,  for 
10,000  circ.  p.m.  daily.  Plenty  of  variety 
in  work — opportunity  for  advancement 
— good  fringe  benefits.  Write:  Jack 
Howey,  Managing  Eld.,  Daily  Tribune, 
P.O.  Box  87,  Peru,  Ind.,  46970,  giving 
resunto  and  salary  requirements;  or  call 
(AC  317)  473-6641. 


REPORTER  NEEDED  to  round  out  I 
staff  of  one  of  South's  top  newsp.iperj 
combinations.  Good  pay  —  excellent  j 
fringe  benefits — secure  future  for  re-J 
l)orter  with  experience  to  do  the  job  in' 
a  fast-growing  industrial  city  of  170,- 1 
000.  The  State  Capital — home  of  LSU 
...  an  ideal  community  in  which  tn 
work.  College  graduate  preferred. 
Write:  Mrs.  (Charlotte  Crowell,  Person¬ 
nel  Dir.,  State-Times  &  Advocate,  Baton 
Rouge,  Louisiana  70821,  giving  full  del 
tails  of  experience. 


PRODUCTION  EDITOR 
Production  and  copy  editor  for  monthly 
publication  of  technical  society  needed 
to  work  with  staff  technical  editors,  ad¬ 
vertising  department,  and  printers. 
Must  be  able  to  carry  out  duties  inde¬ 
pendently,  do  pasteup  and  handle  color 
imposition  forms  for  letterpress.  Eldit 
news  reports,  scale  cuts,  know  typog¬ 
raphy  and  layout,  and  be  capable  of 
meeting  tight  production  schedules.  All 
employee  benefits.  New  York  City  lo¬ 
cation. 

Send  full  details  of  educational  back¬ 
ground,  experience  and  salary  ex[>ected 
to  Elditorial  Director,  Technical  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry, 
360  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York.  N.  Y., 
10017. 


TOP  REPORTING  SPOT  OPEN  on  Zorn 
2  PM  daily.  This  is  for  a  person  in¬ 
terested  in  an  opjjortunity  to  develo) 
their  skills  and  move  into  a  top  wrilinf 
position.  Ebccellent  working  condition! 
and  employee  benefit  programs,  colleg! 
community— and  growing.  Send  resum* 
in  confidence  to  Box  134,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


AN  EXPERIEa4CED  WRITER  to  be¬ 
come  associate  eilitor  on  a  large  week¬ 
ly;  should  to  a  man  between  the  an 
of  .30  and  45.  who  is  willing  to  work. 
Weekly  experience  helpful.  Salary  will 
depend  on  exiierience;  share  in  profit! 
and  successes.  Send  resume  and  sam¬ 
ples  to  William  E.  Branen,  Burlington 
Standard-Press,  Box  437,  Burlingion. 
Wise.,  53105.  Interview  will  be  ar- 
rangerl  after  this  (x>ntact. 
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H1;:^I.P  W  ANTED 

Editorial 


AGGKESSIVE  newsman  who  want* 
to  ariept  the  rhallentte  of  developing 
a  four-times-a-week  newspaper  into  re- 
trionai  daily.  Best  starting  pay  to  per- 
iun  with  ridht  qualification*.  Excellent 
workinjr  conditions  in  new  offset  piant. 
Vie  run  full-coior  news  picture*  at  least  i 
once  weekly.  Fast  (trowinir  community 
of  7.01(0.  Colletre  community.  Also  need 
ifood  KKffressive  news-sports  man.  Must 
he  ahie  to  put  tofrelher  four  or  more 
swinRintr  s|>orts  patres  a  week  plus 

I  write  features.  Both  must  know  camera. 
Don’t  apply  for  either  job  if  you  are 
not  willintr  to  work  more  than  .10 
hours  a  week.  Write  or  phone  Ron  i 
Siecht.a  or  Richanl  Knowles.  Box  401. 
i  Dmison  Newspapers,  Denison,  Iowa 
1  51442.  Phone  712-26S-2123. 


are  you  BUTTER  THAN  Y’OUR  JOB  ’ 

Labor  market  conditions  and  salaries 
for  writers  and  editors  are  at  an  aii- 
tim?  hiph.  If  you  are  thinking  of 
makincr  a  chanpre,  now  is  the  time  to 
Hn  it. 


Drop  us  a  line  and  a  resume  and  tell  us  , 
shout  yourself.  Our  broad  contacts  in  i 
the  communications  field  and  our  many 
years’  exiterience  will  enable  us  to 
analyse  your  situation.  By  return  mail, 
.and  without  cost,  we’ll  dive  you  our  | 
frank  opinion. 


Current  openinprs  are  listed  Itelow: 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Financial  public  relations  ...  SIS. 000 
PR  aitency  executives.  .$11,000  to  l.I.f'OO 

College  PR  assistant . $9. TOO 

Employee  communications 

director  . $12,000  to  11,000 

Leirislative  PR  . $10,000 

Home  Ec  PR  . $S.t0O 

Many  Others 


.MAGAZINE  EDITORS 


EDITOR  with  reiaortinpr  and  photoptra-  | 
phy  exi>erience  to  head  news  staff  of  | 
irood,  bid.  county-seat  weekly,  located  j 
in  W’est  Central  Illinois.  Job  o|ien  now. 
Permanent,  above-averadc  pay.  frinde 
benefits.  For  further  details  write  Box 
260,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DESK  MEN  news  copy.  e<litind  copy, 
heads,  eventual  layout  in  busy  State 
Capital  atmosphere.  Send  resume,  sal¬ 
ary  needs,  to:  A.  Vidlucci.  Manadind 
Eilitor,  Times-Union.  Albany,  N.  Y. 
12201. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER,  prefer¬ 
ably  under  30,  some  collede.  Camera 
helpful  but  not  necessary.  Salary  o|)en. 
Attractive  community.  Zone  4.  Prodres-  j 
sive  newsiiapers  with  lilieral  employee 
benefits,  chance  for  advancement.  Send 
details  to  Box  270.  Editor  4  Publisher. 


GROW  WITH  FLORIDA? 

The  news  RtnfT  of  The  Minmi  HeraM 
(ciro.  1960—357.629:  1966 — 427.706)  is 
prowinK.  too!  Added  i>ositionR  must  be 
fiile<l:  8p^>rtR  writers,  penernl  assign¬ 
ment  an<l  bureau  reporters  and  copy 
e^litors. 

If  you  welcome  the  comi>etitive  chal- 
lenjrcH  and  a<lvancement  opixtrtunities 
on  a  pro^rressive  newspai>er.  send  full 
background  to: 

John  McMnllan 
Executive  E<l*tf)r 
THE  MIAMI  HERALO 
Miami,  Florida  33101 

GROW  WITH  US!  Small  New  Encrland 
flnily  on  the  way  up  neeiU  reporter 
jrointf  in  the  same  direction.  Excitintr 
com|»etitive  situation  where  quality 
counts.  Box  268,  Rlitor  &  Publisher. 


INDIANA 


Associate  editor,  deneral 

madazine  . $10,000 

House  ordan  editor . $13,000 

Field  e<litor,  construction  . $11,000 

Several  bedinners  . $1,200  to  7,000 

Many  Others 

BOOK  PUBLISHING 

Man-.dind  editor*  for  textbook  pub¬ 
lishers.  Editors  in  science,  math,  social 
studies,  readind,  lanpruade  arts,  home 
economics,  literature,  and  encyclopedias. 
Some  jobs  for  bedinners. 

$5,200  to  $18,000 


Tired  of  low  pay  and  a  dull  job?  ! 
Here’s  your  chance  to  break  away! 
j  One  of  the  best  newspapers  in  the  U.S. 
j  needs  copy  editors.  .And  we  mean  e<Ii- 
I  tors  the  ones  who  can  make  the  drade  | 
!  on  the  toudhest  copy  desk  in  the  coun-  | 
,  try. 

I  The  men  we’re  Inokind  for  may  be 
workind  for  metropolitan  dailies  or  they 
may  Iw  heldind  top  jobs  on  smaller 
;  papers.  Our  pay  scale  is  amond  the 
,  liest  and  nobody  has  ever  complaine*! 

;  that  workind  for  us  is  dull.  Otir  man  | 
will  lie  interviewind  in  your  area  in 
March. 


NEWSPAPERS 

Openinds,  nationwide,  for  bedinners 
and  fur  experienced  personnel. 

Many  applicant*  we  have  served  are  ' 
now  amond  the  hidhest  paid  in  the  ; 
field,  and  many  have  won  major 
awards.  Our  employer  clients  include  ; 
community  newspapers,  small  dailies,  ! 
«ome  of  the  country’s  leadind  pub¬ 
lishers,  PR  firms,  corporations,  and 
educational  institutions.  , 

Let  us  be  of  serx’ice  to  you. 

Why  not  get  in  touch  today? 

BIRCH  PERSONNEL  SERVICE,  INC. 

67  E.  Madison,  Chicago,  Illinois  60602. 
Phone;  (AC  312)  CE  6-5670. 


.ASSISTANT  EDITOR— Energetic  man 
or  woman  to  spark  lO-man  editorial 
staff  while  growing  with  the  liveliest, 
higgest  and  best  weekly  in  Connecticut. 
Box  250,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR 
Imme<liate  opening  with  a  national 
Catholic  monthly  magazine  in  near- 
Loop  Chicago.  Gmxl  copy  and  idea  man 
with  follow-through.  Self-starter. 
Should  have  reporting,  rewrite  experi¬ 
ence;  have  a  picture  sense  and  be 
familiar  with  new  Catholic  trends. 
Write  full  particulars  first  letter:  in¬ 
clude  background,  samples,  salary  de- 
sire<l.  Box  278,  Fklitor  4  iKiblisher. 


EXPANDING  SPORTS  STAFF 
The  Bloomington  (Ind.)  Herald-Tele- 
Phone  is  enlarging  its  sports  depart¬ 
ment  and  needs  a  bright  young  man  to 
handle  all  phases  of  work.  Varied  op¬ 
portunity  in  Indiana  University  and 
area-s^rts.  Send  clips  and  detailed 
resume  to:  Personnel  Dir.,  Daily 
Herald-Telephone,  Bloomington.  Ind. 
47401. 


Are  you  interested?  ; 

Write  Box  281,  Editor  4  Publisher.  i 


NEED  EXPERIENCED,  fast-working 
copy  editor  on  growing  10,000  A.M. 
daily  in  Pacific  Northwest.  Good  op-  ■ 
portunity  for  person  on  smaller  paper  i 
to  move  up.  Good  fringe  benefits — op-  j 
portunity  for  advancement.  Ideal  fam¬ 
ily  tovvn  in  outdoors  are,a.  W'rite  full 
details,  availability  first  letter.  Box 
288.  Editor  4  Publisher.  i 


OPPORTIT^I’TY  OF  A  LIFETIME- 
EDITOR 

Due  to  circumstances  beyond  our  con¬ 
trol.  we  are  starting  at  the  top  in 
seeking  the  right  man  to  he  the  Eclitor 
of  one  of  midwest’s  oldest  and  most 
outstanding  morning  daily  newspaiters.  j 
Financially  sound  and  houseil  in  a  | 
moilern  plant  this  newspaper  has 
earned  and  maintaine<l  the  highest  ' 
standing  in  community  resiiect  and 
leadership. 

The  man  we  prefer  should  be  around 
60  years  of  age  and  possessed  of  the 
ability  and  training  to  take  complete  i 
charge  of  the  news  staff,  write  edi-  ! 
torials  and  take  his  place  in  community 
leadership.  He  should  take  an  active 
interest  in  wanting  to  maintain  and 
improve  the  circulation  of  this  60  to 
90.000  circulation  newspaper. 

Possibly  he  will  be  stepping  up  from  a 
slightly  smaller  paper,  or  he  may  be 
moving  from  the  second  spot  on  a  like 
size  or  larger  paper. 

Salary  and  other  considerations  com¬ 
mensurate  with  your  ability. 

,  Applications  with  full  details  will  be 

I  held  in  strictest  confidence  and  an  in¬ 
terview  will  be  arranged  at  a  mutually 
agreeable  time  and  place. 

I  Box  262,  BMitor  4  Publisher 
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PICTURE 

EDITOR 

Prestige  national  magazine,  multimillion  readers, 
seeks  first  class  young  person  to  work  with  editors 
in  supervising  photographic  coverage  and  handling 
photographs  for  publication.  Some  detail  work  in 
production  and  follow-through  is  involved.  A  college 
background  with  several  years  of  newspaper  or 
magazine  layout  experience  is  necessary.  Some 
knowledge  or  practical  photographic  experience 
helpful.  Must  be  free  for  occasional  travel.  Long 
established  organization  offers  attractive  salarj’, 
frequent  reviews,  generous  benefits,  and  opportu¬ 
nity  for  advancement.  Eastern  seaboard.  In  con¬ 
fidential  letter,  please  tell  us  about  yourself  includ¬ 
ing  education,  age  and  present  salary. 

Box  262,  Editor  &  Publisher 


EXPERIFINCED  PROOFREADER.  Ex- 
rellent  sahiry  anil  lienefitB.  Area  1. 
H(>.\  26.)»  Bklitor  &  Puhlipher. 

OPPORTUNITY 

The  Detroit  Free  Press,  bijfjfost  ami 
l»est  of  The  Knijfht  Ne\vspaj>er8,  has  a 
few  oi>eninf?s  for  copy  eilitors  with  the 
clear  iK>tential  to  l»ecome  news  execu¬ 
tives. 

In  this  fiercely  comi>etitive  situation, 
the  work  is  chal)en>rinK.  the  salary 
amontr  the  hitrhest  in  the  imlustry.  ami  | 
the  opportunity  unparnlleleil  for  crea-  : 
tive  ami  ambitious  eilitors.  | 

Initial  inquiries  may  lie  made  by  calling;  ■ 
(313)  7r>r»-61T2  between  11  a.m.  ami  1  ' 
p.m.  EST  daily,  except  Satunlay.  ' 


NEW  &  GROWIN(;  ObTSET  DAILY 
p.m.  and  Sunday  a.m. — comi>etinK  in 
Bijr-lO  university  city — neeils  two  younj? 
veterans  for:  sports  makeup,  layout 
and  wiitinpr;  news  rewrite  and  general  j 
assignment.  Good  pay,  benefits  and  ' 
chance  for  advancement.  Propressive  . 
staff.  Contact:  Manapinp  Alitor,  i 

Bloominvrton  Tribune,  Bloominpton,  In¬ 
diana  47401. 


SOUTHERN  OHIO 
Anid 

NORTHERN 
KENTUCKY 

i  Tired  of  low  pay  and  a  dull  job?  Here’s 
'  your  chance  to  break  away ! 

1  One  of  the  beat  newspapers  in  the  U.S. 
nee<ls  copy  e.iitors.  And  we  mean  e<ii- 
tors-  -the  ones  who  can  make  the  grade 
on  the  toughest  copy  desk  in  the  coun¬ 
try. 

The  men  we’re  looking  for  may  be 
1  working  for  metro|H)litan  dailies  or 
they  may  be  holding  top  jobs  on  smaller 
paiiers.  Our  pay  scale  is  among  the 
l«at  and  nobo<ly  has  ever  complained 
that  working  for  us  is  dull.  Our  man 
will  l)e  interviewing  in  your  area  in 
March. 

Are  you  interestetl? 

Write  Box  285,  Editor  4  Publisher 


TALENTED  REPORTER  for  educa¬ 
tional  beat  and  general  assignment  on 
energetic  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  su¬ 
burban  daily  newspaper.  Must  be  able 
to  handle  layout.  Lack  of  experience 
no  handicap.  Inquire:  Eclitor.  News 
Register.  3684  Peralta  Blvd..  Fremont. 

I  Calif.  91.137.  (AC  415)  79.3-4455. 


RF7PORTEK.  experience.!.  6-afternoon 
daily.  G.mhI  working  and  living  condi¬ 
tions.  Op|M>rtunity  for  advancement. 
News-Res  iew,  Roseburg,  Oreg.  97470. 

REPORTER  desiring  to  Isecome  city 
editor  needesl  liy  small  daily.  Strong  lo¬ 
cal  news,  s|K>rts.  Prefer  J-grad.  Apply  : 
Manager,  Russell  News,  Rus-sell,  Kans., 
67661. 


THE  DAILY  REPORTER 
DOVER.  OHIO.  41622 
The  Daily  Reissrter  in  Dover.  Ohio,  one 
of  Ohio’s  fastest  growing  dailies,  seeks 
an  exi>erienced  reisirter.  This  isn’t  just 
ii  joh.  There’s  a  future  here.  You’ll 
w.iik  with  a  great  team.  You  can  take 
pride  in  the  pnsiuct.  You  can  expect  to 
la*  recognize.!  for  achievement.  You’ll 
find  fringe  lienefits.  Your  beginning 
salary  will  be  commensurate  with  your 
al>ility  and  exiierience.  If  you’re  looking 
up  .  .  .  I.xsk  us  up! 

Contact  Harry  Yockey.  Editor,  and  tell 
us  about  yourself. 


THE  NEWSPAPERMEN  sve’re  looking 
for  probably  aren’t  looking.  They’re  do¬ 
ing  well  where  they  are:  they’re  ani- 
,  bitioiis  ,ind  they’re  growing.  Fast. 

I  That’s  why  The  Journal  is  the  kinil  of 
i  a  iiaper  where  they  ought  to  be.  We’re 
I  successful,  aml.itiuus  and  growing  fast. 
Things  move  ahead  quicker:  so  do  our 
l>eo|(le.  Sure,  we  have  obstacles.  We  l>e- 
iieve  an  olgitacle  is  a  challenge  that 
can  be  clear..!  3>y  ambition,  talent  and 
work.  We  make  only  one  promise : 
You’ll  get  a  chance  to  do  some  honest 
i  newspaiiering  with  people  who  care. 
Write:  Editor,  The  Journal,  Lorain, 
Ohio.  41052. 


THE  SMALL  (TTY  REPORTER  who 
wants  a  rewarding  opportunity  on  a 
national  weekly  in  a  pleasant,  eastern 
.  community  should  send  resume  of  ex- 
I  iierience.  references,  salary  re.|uire- 
j  ments  to  Box  27.1,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

j  VIGOROUS  IMAGINATIVE  EDITOR 
who  wants  to  plow  new  fields  in  metro 
weekly  journalism  in  sunny  Southwest. 
Our  group  of  offset  weeklies  just  won 
state’s  top  awards  for  photos,  news  re¬ 
porting  and  editorial.  It  will  require 
ability  and  hard  work  to  improve  on 
past  performance  and  to  earn  $719. 
’The  News,  Box  626,  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico  87103. 


WOMAN’S  ^ EDITOR  for  9.500  evening 
new.spaiter  in  mid-Wisconsin  university 
town.  A  couple  years  or  more  experi¬ 
ence  a  real  help.  Write  George  Rogers. 
Daily  Journal.  Stevens  Point.  Wise., 
I  14481. 
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HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 

Editorial  | 

Printers 

Public  Relations 

CITY  EDITOR 

Ambitious  and  energetic  city  editor  for  a 
75,000  metropolitan  eastern  daily.  We  want 
a  man  with  the  experience  to  take  charge  and 
train  a  staff,  demand  and  get  the  best,  and 
come  up  with  new  ideas.  Pay  and  fringes 
excellent,  with  opportunity  for  advancement. 
Send  resume  in  confidence  to 
Box  191,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUXmON-PRINTER 
Award-winning  Illinois  daily  is  willing 
to  pay  for  the  right  man  to  ram-rod 
composing  room.  Should  have  an  ITU 
card  but  would  be  strictly  on  the  man¬ 
agement  team;  should  be  well  versed 
on  TTS.  union  rules,  cost  control,  and 
know  how  to  get  long  with  people.  We 
know  the  right  man  won't  come  cheap. 
Strictest  confidence.  Send  full  details: 
experience,  references,  salary  expected, 
etc.,  to  Box  280,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


a 


ALL-AROUND  COUNTRY  PRINTER, 
Lino-operator  for  first-class,  growing 
weekly  in  the  heart  of  Alaska's  most 
famous  hunting  and  fishing  country. 
New  building — good  equipment — con¬ 
genial  staff.  Permanent.  Top  wages  and 
conditions  to  qualified  man.  Cheechaka 
News,  Drawer  "O,”  Kenai,  Alaska 
99611.  Phone:  262-4429. 


ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVE— We've  beet 
three  years  building  a  solid  founriatioi 
under  the  PR  Division  of  this  multi- 
service  agency  with  offices  in  two 
medium-size  Ohio  cities.  Now  it's  re^ 
to  take  off — and  we  need  help  fast.  I( 
you've  had  at  least  three  years'  experi- 
ence  in  PR  copy/contact,  a  solid  nevi 
background,  and  want  a  crack  at  gst- 
ting  in  on  the  ground  floor  of  a  grow, 
ing.  going  young  organization,  tell  ui 
about  yourself.  Salary  C4>en,  dependini' 
on  experience,  plus  all  the  nornu; 
fringes  including  profit-sharing.  Here'i 
a  chance  to  manage  your  own  consumer 
accounts,  with  unlimited  advanccmen; 
opportunities.  Box  210,  Editor  &  Publi 
lisher.  4 


Offset  Personnel 


WRITER 


OFFSET  PLANT 
PRODUCTION  MANAGER 


For  editorial  staff  of  pub¬ 
lications  division  in  major 
corporation  at  Cleveland. 
Will  prepare  magazine 
and  newspaper  articles, 
booklets.  All  subjects: 
history,  travel,  business, 
industry,  health,  govern¬ 
ment,  sports,  science.  Re¬ 
quire  experienced  talent. 
College  degree.  Salary 
commensurate  with  expe¬ 
rience.  Send  resume  only. 
No  sample  clips  until  re¬ 
quested.  Replies  confi¬ 
dential. 


Excellent  opirortunity  for  aggressive 
young  man.  Large  central  offset  print¬ 
ing  plant  on  Eastern  Seaboard.  Salary 
up  to  $15,000  depending  upon  qualifica¬ 
tions.  Write  stating  qualifications,  past 
employment  history,  and  references  to 
Box  180,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


GOOD  WORKING  FOREMAN  wanted 
oriented  to  offset;  some  letterpress. 
Six  weeklies  print^  on  web  offset  in  i 
our  plant ;  much  commercial  work.  Pay  I 
high,  what  you're  worth.  Permanent.  I 
Courier,  Gibson  City,  Illinois  60936. 


Assistant  To 
DIRECTOR  of 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


Production 


'  EXPERIENCED  PRODUCTION  MAN 
I  familiar  with  every  phase  of  offset 
I  newspa|>er  o|>erations.  Must  be  able  to  ! 
,  schedule  and  suiwrvise  all  typesetting,  | 
proofreading  and  page  makeup,  and  to 
suiiervise  the  final  printing  in  black 
and  white  or  color;  for  a  Catholic  , 
w.-ekly  with  .">0.000  circ.  in  Central  Pa. 
Box  248,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXECUTIVE  OPPORTUNITY 
Younger  man  with  production  know¬ 
how  to  become  second  man  on  exciting 
medium  daily.  Area  4.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  future  with  outstanding 
multi-newspaper  operation.  Send  full 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
199,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Operators-Machinists 


;  LINOTYPE  MACHINIST  WANTED  by 
;  me<lium-sized  daily.  Must  be  familiar 
;  with  mixers,  quadders,  saws,  and  TTS. 
Good  working  conditions,  liberal  fringe 
lienefits  including  profit  sharing  and 
retirement  plan.  Two  weeks  paid  vaca¬ 
tion  per  year.  Clean  university  town. 
Write  Box  238,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PLANNING  ENGINEER 
LARGE  NYC  NEWSPAPER  has  open¬ 
ing  for  graduate  engineer  with  elec¬ 
tronics,  electrical  or  mechanical  back¬ 
ground;  one  to  five  years  experience. 
Unique  opportunity  to  work  with  small 
group  of  planning  engineers  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  new  equipment,  systems, 
plant  layout  and  proc^ures  in  news¬ 
paper  production.  Excellent  salary  and 
growth  opportunity  with  liberal  bene¬ 
fit  plan.  Candidate  should  have  com¬ 
plete  or  be  exempt  from  military  serv¬ 
ice.  Send  details  of  education,  experi¬ 
ence  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
162,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTON  OPERATOR  i 

I  Quality  production-oriented,  creative  in- 
I  dividual  to  handle  volume  type  produc-  | 
!  tion  situation.  .Some  commercial  back-  ^ 
ground  desirable.  Box  198,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Public  Relations 


Equal  Opporf unity  Employer. 


Send  resume  to: 


PHOTON  MACHINIST  —  Need  impro-  ' 
vising,  production-minded,  take-charge  I 
individual  to  handle  machines  in  grow¬ 
ing  quality  commercial  shop  in  metro- 
I>olitan  area.  Box  226,  fklitor  &  Pub-  i 
lisher.  i 


The  Standard  Oil  Co,  (Ohio) 
E.  G.  Glass,  Jr. 

2709  Midland  Building 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44115 


.STATION  OPEN  FOR  OPERATOR 
.Ad  Man  and  Monitor:  ST’/i  hr.  week; 
sick  leave;  goo<l  scale;  open  shop  con¬ 
ditions.  Good  fishing.  l>oating  and  swim¬ 
ming.  Contact:  Sam  Bruton,  Galveston 
News,  P.O.  Box  628,  Galveston,  Texas 
77551, 


Pressmen-Stereotypers 


Free  Lance 


KNOWLEDGEABLE  WRITERS,  imag-  j 
inative  photographers  needed  all  cities  ! 
by  national  tennis  publication.  Tell  us 
your  qualifications.  Box  165,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WRITERS 


Leading  corporation  has  interesting 
free-lance  assignments  for  capable  pub¬ 
lished  writers  adept  at  handling  scien¬ 
tific  and  technical  as  well  as  other  sub¬ 
jects  for  high  level  general  audience. 
Rates  good.  5^nd  resume  and  work 
samples.  Box  205,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


PRESS-STEREO  FOREMAN  for  18.000 
ABC  evening  daily  in  eastern  Ohio. 
Must  have  experience  with  Goss  Uni¬ 
tubular  Press.  6-man  press-stereo  de¬ 
partment  ;  fully-equipped  new  modem 
plant.  Fringe  benefits  include  vacation, 
hospitalization.  life  insurance  and  pen¬ 
sion  plan.  A  Brtish-Moore  newspaper. 
Write  riving  resume  of  experience  to 
G.  A.  Shaw,  Publisher,  East  Liverpool, 
Ohio.  Review  43920. 


WANTED!  !  I 

Pressman  Journeyman  (Combination 
Shop).  Days.  Steady  situation.  Inquire 
Pressroom  Foreman,  Rome  Daily  Sen¬ 
tinel,  136  N.  James  SL,  Rome,  N.Y. 
13440. 


INDUSTRIAL  -  BUSINESS  WRITER 
with  working  knowledge  of  editorial 
make-up  and  photography  needed  by 
public  relations  department  of  a  state 
development  board  in  the  southeast. 
Good  opportunity.  Send  resum4  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirement  to:  Box  145,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


.Miscellaneous 


JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  on  Penna. 


CXIMBINATTON  Prea8man-Stereotyi>er 
for  group  of  weeklies  in  San  Francisco 
area.  Union  shop:  35-hr.  week ;  bene- 


newspapers.  For  application  write:  fits.  Must  be  thoroughly  competent. 
P.N.P.A.,  2717  N.  Front  St.,  Harris-  Air-mail  resum4.  references  to  Box  64, 


burg.  Pa.  17110. 
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Editor  A  Publisher. 


We  seek  a  young  but  broad- 
gauged  practitioner  to  as¬ 
sist  in  all  phases  of  corpo¬ 
rate  public  relations.  This 
is  a  chance  to  help  plan  and 
implement  programs  involv¬ 
ing  investors,  customers, 
employees,  plant  communi¬ 
ties,  and  public  officials  and 
agencies.  Assignments  in¬ 
clude  share  owner  reports, 
press  releases  and  press  re¬ 
lations,  employee  communi¬ 
cations,  special  plant-city 
events,  and  representation 
with  civic  groups.  Corpo¬ 
rate  PR  staff  experience  is 
preferred  and  good  writing 
ability  is  essential. 


Excellent  growth  potential 
and  liberal  employee  bene¬ 
fits. 


Please  submit  resume  including 
salary  requirements  to: 

TP.  Marven  Dickson 


MEDICAL  SCHOOL  PR — Immediate 
opportunity  for  alert,  well-trained 
newsman  with  good  writing  ability  as 
assistant  in  m^ical  school  public  re¬ 
lations  department.  Other  members  of 
information  staff  also  newspaper  ex¬ 
patriates.  Hard  news  and  feature  ex¬ 
perience  necessary ;  layout  desirable. 
Pleasant  working  conditions  away  from 
grind  of  daily  deadline.  Send  resume 
to  Howard  Hall,  Director  of  Develop¬ 
ment.  ^wman  Gray  School  of  Medi¬ 
cine,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27103. 


WYANDOTTE  CHEMICALS 
CORPORATION 

Wyandotte.  Michigan  48192 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


NEWLY  CREATED  POSITION  on  pub¬ 
lic  relations  staff  on  major  medical 
products  corporaticn.  headquartered  in 
New  Jersey,  offers  excellent  opportun¬ 
ity  to  assume  responsibility  and  prog¬ 
ress.  The  successful  candidate  must 
have  sound  training  as  newsman,  as 
well  as  some  public  relations  experi¬ 
ence.  He  probably  has  great  potential 
in  his  present  job.  but  isn't  moving 
ahead  fast  enough.  Send  resume  in 
confidence  to  Box  289,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PUBLICITY  ASSOCIATE/EDITOR 
A  fine  opportunity  in  Cambridge,  Mass., 
for  a  journalist  with  2-6  years'  ex¬ 
perience  who  wants  to  switch  to  indus¬ 
trial  public  relations.  It's  a  new  job 
and  requires  a  top-notch  writer  who 
enjoys  interpreting  science  and  tech¬ 
nology.  Will  write  articles  and  releasei 
for  trade  journals,  edit  outstanding 
employee  newspaper.  We  are  a  leading 
supplier  of  components  for  packaging 
construction,  and  many  other  indus¬ 
tries.  Send  resume  to  W.  H.  Bowen, 
Personnel  Manager,  Dewey  &  Almy 
Chemical  Division,  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co. 
Cambridge,  Mass.  02140.  (We'll  neeiip 
your  salary  to  consider  you.)  i 


AREAS  1,  2.  3,  5 — Positions  availahk 
to  represent  large  area  dailies  selling 
new  weekly  section  contracts  to  larger 
firms  and  agencies.  Virgin  territory. 
LARGE  commissions,  and  bonus.  Send 
resume  to  Box  282,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  ASSLSTANT 
Excellent  opportunity  for  young  writer 
to  assist  in  press  relations  and  adver¬ 
tising  programs,  special  public  rela¬ 
tions,  and  information  projects  for  dy¬ 
namic  energy  pioneer  at  Chicago  head¬ 
quarters.  Prefer  journalism  graduate; 
some  experience  desirable.  Salary 
range:  $7-$8.000.  Send  resume  and  cov¬ 
ering  letter.  Box  277.  Etiitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Em¬ 
ployer  1 


ESTABLISHED  COMPANY,  one  of 
leaders  in  field,  requires  salesman  for 
Zone  6  to  sell  Pressroom  suggilies.  Salei 
exgjerience  desirable  but  no  necessary. 
Send  resume  to  Box  255,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WORLD  BOOK  SCIENCE  SERVICE, 
an  exciting  and  growing  newspaper 
syndicate,  is  expanding  its  sales  and 
client  relations  staff  in  Zones  1»  2  ano 
6.  Positions  are  open  for  qualified  nowi* 
papermen  living  in  these  areas,  or  will- 
inj?  to  relocate.  All  replies  kept  cob- 
fidential.  Salary  open.  Commission  and 
expenses.  Contact:  Charles  Dye.  Na¬ 
tional  Sales  Mfcr.,  WBESSI,  516  Travii 
St.,  Houston,  Texas  77002. 
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Situations  Wanted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


laCI’KRIENCED  YOUNG  NEWSMAN  | 

_ eoi>y  editor,  top  reporter,  honors  | 

grsd'iate — some  free  lancing;  seeks  i 
campus  post  with  opportunity  to  work 
for  master's,  doctorate.  Box  151,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

FACULTY  POSmON  with  Area  2 
Collette.  15  years’  media  writing-editing, 
PR;  4  years’  collie  teaching,  including 
advising  publications.  Master’s;  doctor¬ 
ate  underway.  Woman,  single,  career- 
minded.  Box  231,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PhD.  extensive  teaching;  administra¬ 
tive.  newspaper  experience.  Available 
June  1.  Box  227,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLICATIONS  EDITOR,  p.r.  officer 
— college  or  association.  J-grad;  13- 
year  magazine.  Itook,  public  relations, 
new8|ia|ier,  photography  background. 
Family.  Box  287,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Administrative 

"^CONTROLLER,  SEC.-TREAS., 
PRODUCTION  MANAGER, 
ESTATE  TRUSTEE 
with  20  years’  experience  on  daily 
newspaiwr  seeks  position  as  assistant 
to  publisher  or  general  manager  who 
needs  a  strong,  honest  and  hard-work-  | 
ing  right  arm.  Box  146,  PIditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WANT  PUBUSHERSHIP  small  to 
m^ium  daily  with  growth  potential. 
Proven  success  record,  with  strong 
onphsais  advertising  sales  and  promo¬ 
tion.  Box  237,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Ex|ierienre<l,  Seasoned,  and  Mature 
PUBLISHER-GICNERAL  MANAGER 
Traine<l  in  all  phases  of  operations  on 
small,  medium,  and  metropolitan 
dailies.  Seek  post  on  small  to  merlium 
daily.  Realistic  romi>ensation.  Box  251, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CONTROLLER-BUSINESS  MANAGER 
well-versed  in  all  phases  of  newspai>er 
and  publishing  seeks  challenging  man¬ 
agement  position  with  progressive  dally 
or  chain.  Family  man,  age  45.  Willing 
to  elocate.  Resume  upon  request.  Box 
263,  Bilitnr  &  Publisher. 

Cartoonists 

I  DRAW  LOCAL  EDITORIAL  cartoons 
for  your  immediate  area  ...  an 
IDEAL  SERVICE  for  growing  daily. 
Box  97,  Elditor  A  Publi^er. 

Circulation 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER— 15  years’ 
experience  all  phases.  Supervisory  ex¬ 
perience  on  large  and  small  dailies. 
Seek  |K>sitinn  where  initiative  and  abil¬ 
ity  determine  future.  Reasonable  notice. 
Box  261,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Experienced,  proven  low-cost 
CIRCULATION  BUILDER 
age  37,  seeks  challenging  position  as 
assistant  to  CM.  Location  secondary. 
Twenty  years’  experience  with  a.m., 
p.m.,  "Little  Merchant  Plan,”  car 
routes,  mail  subscribers  and/or  weekly- 
monthly  collections.  Presently  employed. 
All  replies  confidential.  Box  249,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  medium-size 
daily  desires  position  with  growth  po¬ 
tential  in  Chart  Areas  5,  7,  8  or  9. 
Knowledge  of  all  phases.  Box  127, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

26-YEAR-OLD  MAN  with  6  vears’ 
newspaper  experience  as  Dispatch  and 
Clasaifl^  Manager,  desires  position  as 
elaasifled  salesman.  Can  famish  good 
raferenoes.  Charles  T.  Merritt,  1100  S. 
Jefferson  St.,  Boise,  Idaho  8S702.  (AO 
208)  842-8222. 

Composing  Room 

MR.  PUBLISHER:  Composing  Room 
worries?  Then  here’s  your  answer!  All¬ 
round  printer  with  strong  management 
background  including  TTS,  Photocomp. 
Box  505,  Long  Beach,  Calif.  90801. 

editor  8c  publisher  I 


Correspondents 


INVESTIGATOR,  shorthand  reporter, 
photographer,  available  on  call  for 
special  assignments.  Richard  Ginsburg, 
408  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63102. 

PENNSYLVANIA  COPY— Reliable  cov¬ 
erage  for  dailies,  national  publications. 
Richard  R.  Haratine,  1316  State  St.. 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  17101.  (AC  717)  233- 
7820. 

EDITORS  AND  P.R. 
DECISION-MAKERS ; 

Have  a  group  coming  to  Washington? 
Proven  reporter-photographer  team  will  ^ 
rover.  Features  on  congressmen  also  a  | 
si^cialty.  Competitive  rates,  samples.  ' 
Pine  Studios,  Inc.,  Oklahoma  Road, 
Sykesville,  Maryland  21784.  ! 

TOP-FLIGHT  ex-Hearst,  ex-Scripps  ! 
Howard  man  available  day  or  night  for  | 
free  lance  assignments  N.Y.  area.  Clay¬ 
ton  Willis.  300  E.  46th  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  | 
10022.  (212)  867-9868. 

EXPERIENCED,  PERCEPTIVE  Nor- 
wegian-American  writer  and  photogra¬ 
pher  plans  extended  tour  of  Scandina¬ 
via  this  year.  Newspaper,  magazine  as¬ 
signments  welcomed.  Resume  on  re- 
^  quest.  Box  259,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

Al)  MANAGER  DIRECTOR,  go-getter; 
proven  record  100. OOU  daily-weekly 

cuml>o  in  hi^rhly  competitive  California 
market.  Strong  organization,  training, 

I  promotion  and  sales  abilities.  Seek  chal- 
•  lenge.  Box  233,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

'  HAVING  DIFFICULTY  LOCATING 
A  PROFESSIONAL  NEWSPAPER 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR? 

One  who  not  only  has  the  know-how 
!  but  the  desire  to  do  the  liest  possible 
■  job.  If  you  are  tired  of  searching, 
hoping  and  exi>erimenting,  I’d  like  to 
hear  from  you. 

Twenty  years’  of  accumulated  newspa- 
l>er  exiierience,  all  phases  of  manage¬ 
ment,  seeks  new  outlet.  Present  income 
low  five-figures.  Bo.x  197,  Editor  &  Pub- 
I  lisher. 


AD  DIIiECTtVR  -  .SALF>4  MANAGER 
Blue  chip  traine<l  with  firing-line  com¬ 
petitive  and  creative  selling  experience. 
Capable  administrator  esi)ecially  corn- 
latent  in  research  and  presentation  de¬ 
velopment  and  sales  training.  Box  279, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 
Presently  employe*!,  extremely  capable, 
proven  administrator,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor;  strong  on  management,  sales,  serv¬ 
ice.  promotion,  layouts.  Highly  re¬ 
putable;  champion  pr*xiucer:  popular 
with  employees,  customers:  thorough 
knowle<lge  of  every  phase  of  newspaper 
operation.  Experienced  national,  retail, 
classified,  promotion,  editorial,  business 
management,  merchandising,  produc¬ 
tion.  press  r(X)m  both  offset,  letterpress. 
Hard  working,  energetic,  45:  family: 
college;  excellent  character:  finest  ref¬ 
erences.  Seeking  permanent  employment 
with  potential.  You  couldn’t  find  a  bet¬ 
ter  applicant.  Zones  3.  4,  6,  8,  9.  Box 
2.56,  Etlitor  &  Publisher. 

MR.  PUBLISHER  I  I  OFFER  YOU  17 
years’  experience  •  as  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  circulation  manager,  classified, 
backshop  on  weeklies,  daily  loyalty, 
leadership,  ambition,  energy.  No  a*|- 
vancement  opportunity  in  present  posi¬ 
tion.  Family  man.  Seek  position  as  ad 
tlirector,  retail  manager  or  manage¬ 
ment  assistant.  Area  8  or  9.  Box  273, 
Eflitor  &  Publisher. 

.‘STYMIED!  Exjierienced.  capable  ad 
manager-salesman  needs  growth  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Size  of  paper  not  important. 
Prefer  Chart  Area  6.  Box  257,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVER’nSING,  PR,  PUBLISHING 
position  sought  by  writer/editor/trans¬ 
lator  (fluent  French,  knowledge  Span¬ 
ish)  28,  B.A.,  science  background,  li-  I 
brary  training,  5  years’  experience.  ! 
Box  86,  Editor  A  Publisher.  | 

EDITOR — Experienced  all  phases  of 
business ;  specialist  in  local  and  zoned  i 
news :  circulation  builder.  Familjr —  | 
sommunity  man.  Management-oriented,  i 
Prize-winner,  Top  references.  Age  40.  ^ 
Prefer  Zones  3,  4.  Box  122,  Editor  A  | 
Publisher. 

'  SPORTS  EDITOR  30-M  DAILY  seeks 
I  a  promotion.  College,  vet,  married,  31. 
Aggressive,  provocative  columnist,  crisp  { 
writer,  imaginative  layout.  Metro  desk  * 

I  experience.  Box  113,  Editor  A  Pub- 
i  lisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

Versatile  veteran,  tcqinotch  page  lay¬ 
out,  column,  features.  Available  im-  ' 
mediately.  J-grad,  43,  married.  Resume  j 
,  on  request.  Box  89.  Editor  A  Pub-  : 

!  lisher. 

'  ADMINISTRATIVE  EDITORIAL  posi- 
!  tion  wanted.  Ten  years’  solid  b<x>k  ex- 
^  perience.  Most  recently  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  medical  journal.  MA,  Phi  Beta 
Kappa.  Top  references.  Want  active, 
challenging  work.  Call  Mrs.  Joann  Slatt 
(AC  212)  LE  2-1482. 

j  DESKMAN,  45,  will  consider  change  if 
'  guaranteed  no  slot ;  18  years’  on  same 
I  medium  daily.  Prefer  Zones  8.  9.  Box 
I  163,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOR,  40,  wants  to  give  at  least 
I  next  25  years  to  quality  aftern<M>n  daily 
in  medium  or  small  community.  Pre¬ 
fers  West.  Box  181,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER  on  Washington. 

I  D.  C.  newspai>er  wishes  to  relocate  in 
southwest.  15  years’  experience.  Invest- 
,  ment  possibilities  considered.  Blue  chip 
'  references.  Box  179,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

I  MATURE  WRITER— some  college  and 
!  some  experience.  Prefers  sports  beat. 
Box  174.  Editor  A  Publisher  or  tel: 
(AC  716)  467-9769. 

TRADE  MAGAZINE,  HOUSE  ORGAN, 
ETC.,  EDITOR-WRITER.  34 
seeks  escape  newspaper.  Wants  chal¬ 
lenge,  travel,  top  pay.  Metro  back¬ 
ground — degree.  Box  149,  Editor  A 
j  Publisher.  j 

WITH  18  YEARS’  VARIED 
AND  DETAILED  EXPERIENCE 
Hard-working,  creative  newsman  seeks 
management  job.  Currently  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor  200,000  circ.  paper;  formerly  busi¬ 
ness  editor,  wire  editor,  reporter,  copy 
reader  ;  also  former  wire  service  bureau 
manager.  Outstanding  organizational 
abilities.  Box  163,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

JOURNALISM  SCHOOL  SENIOR, 
strong  on  general  reporting,  features, 
seeks  summer  assignment  on  daily  or 
weekly,  or  public  relations.  Available 
June  12  to  Sept.  8.  Box  207,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

JOURNEYMAN  REPORTER.  25.  seek¬ 
ing  <x>py  reader’s  i>osition  or  reporter’s 
IK>st  with  promise  of  advancement  to 
desk  work.  Served  apprenticeship  on 
county-seat  paper  and  trained  as 
J-major  at  university.  Offering  quality, 
accuracy  and  ambition.  Prefer  univer¬ 
sity  city  or  town  in  Northeast.  Midwest 
or  Northwest.  Box  213,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

NEED  SUMMER  STAFFER?  Detroit 
teacher  with  J-degree:  former  staffer 
on  4  papers.  Box  217,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

-  i 

NEWSMAN  20  years,  handle  all  desks;  ! 
seeks  New  England  post;  consider  col¬ 
lege  news  bureau.  Box  229,  Editor  £ 
Publisher. 


A  PRO — knows  layout,  desk,  camera, 
features.  Seeks  challenge  on  medium  or 
metro  in  Southwest.  Box  267,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

ACXIURATE  COPY  EDITOR,  33,  fam¬ 
ily — 13  years’  ex|>erience,  last  5  on 
metro — wants  key  desk  or  editor’s  spot 
on  p.m.  metro  or  me*lium-sized  daily. 
Box  286,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

BUSINESS-FINANCIAL  staffer,  all- 
around  man  seeking  desk  or  reportorial 
job.  Able  write  e*litorials  on  economic 
subjects.  B*>x  276.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR,  me<lium  'p.m.  daily 
that  demands  quality  along  with  spee*l. 

I  Presently  editor  high-gratle  weekly.  J- 
grad,  early  40’s.  Married.  Prefer  West. 
Box  2x4,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DRAFT-EXEMPT  COLLEGE  J-GRAD 
seeks  reimrter’s  sjmt  in  allergy-free 
I  climate.  Eixierience*! ;  Summer  intern, 
i  stringer,  cslitor  college  paiier.  Box  281, 

■  E<litor  A  Publisher. 

I  SPORTS  SPFX'IALIST,  35.  BS  <legree. 
i  J-sch<K>l  trained,  seeks  opportunity  to 
match  ability.  Want  stimulating  assign¬ 
ment,  major  league,  college  beat  or 
sports  editorship  medium-size*!  daily. 
Currently  employe*!  by  major  *laily  for 
11  years.  Available  for  spring  inter¬ 
view.  Box  271,  E*litor  A  Publisher. 

TOP  NEWS  EXECTJ'nVE  of  50.000 
daily  seeks  new  challenge  on  West 
Const.  Record  of  steady  employment 
and  proven  ability  backe*!  up  by  refer¬ 
ences.  F'amily  man,  university  degree, 
in  late  30’s,  excellent  health.  Box  283, 
E*litor  &  Publisher. 

WRITING  position  sought  by  indi¬ 
vidual  with  editorial/engineering  back¬ 
ground,  with  si*leline  excursions  into 
l>nlitical  and  public  affairs.  Box  167, 
E*litor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  (26).  SUCCESSFTTL  weekly  REPORTER-COLUMNIST;  strong 
ad  manager  seeks  similar  position  on  state,  natm^l  i>olitical  coverage:  major 
iarRe  wec^kly  or  small  daily.  Connect!-  (725M);  major  radio-tv;  prMer 

cut.  Versatile,  alert,  ambitious.  Box  Calif.,  but  o^n  f<jr  dmanding  job.  Box 
269,  E*litor  A  Publisher.  228.  E*iitor  A  Publisher. 

for  February  11,  1967 


Miscellaneous 

VACATION/EMERGENCY/SPECIAL 
e*litorial,  advertising.  Linotype  w*irk. 
anytime,  anywhere.  D.  MnRruder.  call 
509  MIT  4-4567,  Colville,  Wash.  (Photo 
asfliRnments  accepte<l). 

Opreators-Machinists 

OPERATOR  A  MAINTENANCE  MAN 
desires  position  with  a  future.  Experi¬ 
enced  in  all  phases  of  offset  ctnnposing 
room:  factory-traine*!  technician  on 

Photon.  ATF'  Typesetter  and  Justo- 
writer.  Box  221,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

*  Production 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER— Technical 
background,  from  specialized  training 
in  'ITS.  Linofilm.  computer  schools: 
have  designed  and  set  up  three  cold- 
type  shops.  F'amily  man,  38.  B*>x  137, 
^itor  A  Publisher. 

MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT: 
Letterprtf  s.  Offset :  3  large  letterpress- 
offset  conversions.  Complete  knowledge 
photo-typesetting,  camera.  TTS,  hot 
metal,  etc.  Personnel  training,  equip¬ 
ment  purchasing.  Seeking  large  opera¬ 
tion  nr  sales  that  needs  my  experience. 
Box  193,  Fklitor  &  Publisher. 

PRESENTLY  EMPLOYED  mechanical/ 
production  superintendent  of  major 
grcnip  interested  similar  situation 
smaller  daily.  Resume  on  request.  Box 
206,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Public  Relations 

EDITOR.  37.  seeks  opportunity  in  com¬ 
munity  relations  with  industry  or  utility 
on  West  Ck)ast.  Family  man  in  excel¬ 
lent  health.  Degree.  Box  246,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

SUMMER  GRAD,  WOMAN.  30,  all 
phases,  Communicaticms-PR:  e*litor- 
writer.  Zones  1,  2.  Box  250,  Auburn, 
I  Ala.,  36830. 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


Itv  Rol»erl  L\  BroMii 


Tail  Wagging  the  Dog 


Many  newspaper  columnists 
and  sports  writers  have  com¬ 
mented  on  the  increasing  influ¬ 
ence  of  television  over  sports, 
both  professional  and  amateur. 
With  broadcast  ownership  of 
pro  teams,  and  the  amount  of 
sponsors  money  to  be  spread 
around,  there  is  danger  of  the 
tail  wagging  the  dog. 

There  is  enough  evidence  of 
this  to  cause  concern  and  unless 
there  is  more  resistance  to  the 
attraction  of  multiple  green¬ 
backs  coaches  and  players  may 
lose  control  of  the  game. 

A  .Vcte  York  Tiuicn  story 
from  Palm  Springs  alxiut  the 
Bob  Hope  Desert  Classic  last 
weekend  reported:  “It  was  con¬ 
ceded  that  today’s  groupings 
had  been  set  so  that  prominent 
entertainers  would  be  paired  so 
that  the  timing  of  the  television 
program  would  bring  them  b**- 
fore  the  audience.”  This  tech- 
ni(iue  might  have  resulted  in 
good  television  entertainment 
but  was  it  repre.sentative  of  the 
excellent  golf  jilayed  by  the 
pros? 

There  has  been  a  l  ule  in  some 
televised  golf  matches  that  in 
the  event  of  a  tie  the  sudden 
death  playoff  would  V)egin  at  the 
15th  hole  because  cameras  were 
only  available  on  the  la.st  four 
holes.  That  is  taking  lil)erties 
with  the  way  the  game  should 
l)e  playwl  from  the  1st  to  the 
18th. 


A1  Salerno,  World  Journal 
Tribune  columnist,  wrote  this 
week:  “The  Yankees  hav'e  told 
Channel  11  that  there  will  be  no 
restrictions  on  cameras  covering 
home  games  this  year.  The  sta¬ 
tion  says  it  will  be  allow'ed  to 
show  fights  on  the  field,  happen¬ 
ings  in  the  stands  and  anything 
el.se  to  get  away  from  the  old 
staid  tv  coverage.  Maybe  even 
the  ban  on  showing  empty  seats. 
Red  Barber  may  have  been  a 
year  too  early.  When  the  Yankee 
image  went  bad  everywhere — on 
the  field,  at  the  box  office  and 
in  the  tv  rating.s — they  fired 
the  announcer  who  brought  up 
the  declining  attendance.  Now, 
the  Yankees  are  pursuing  a  new 
image  as  diligently  as  they  seek 
winning  players.” 

If  such  restrictions  have 
limited  coverage  of  baseball, 
w’hat  goes  on  in  coverage  of 
other  sports? 


A  few  weeks  ago  the  man¬ 
ager  of  a  profe.ssional  hockey 
team  was  fined  by  the  league 
president  for  not  calling  a  time¬ 
out  at  the  si)ecified  time  in  order 
to  sneak  in  a  television  commer¬ 
cial.  This  is  unreasonable  manip¬ 
ulation  of  the  game.  The  rule 
implies  that  the  coach’s  main 
int«-re.st  is  not  in  winning  the 
game  but  in  watching  the  clock 
to  stop  the  ganie  momentarily 
ev’en  if  it  means  destroying  the 
momentum  of  his  team. 

F'ootball  coaches  both  profe.s¬ 
sional  and  amateur  have  voiced 
complaints  about  this  same  tele- 
vision-impo.sed  rule.  In  this  sport 
the  time-out  for  a  commercial 
announcement  is  called  by  the 
umi)ire,  not  by  one  of  the 
coaches.  It  has  l)<*en  .said  that 
here  again  an  ill-timed  pause 
in  the  middle  of  a  drive  down- 
field  by  one  team  could  change 
the  complexion  of  the  game.  At 
this  point  l)oth  the  players  and 
the  coaches  lose  control  of  the 
ball  and  the  game. 


One  of  the  classics  of  sports 
manipulation  by  television  oc¬ 
curred  a  few  weeks  ago  in  the 
Super  Bowl  football  game  broad- 
ca.st  by  tw’o  television  networks. 
The  average  view’er  was  not 
aw’are  of  it.  Only  a  few  critics 
who  watched  two  sets  to  com¬ 
pare  the  coverage  of  the  net¬ 
works  .saw’  it. 

It  was  at  the  second-half  kick¬ 
off.  Viewers  of  one  netw’ork  saw’ 
a  kickoff  called  back  under 
mysterious  circumstances  and 
rei)layed.  At  this  time  view’ers 
tuned  to  the  other  netw’ork  w’ere 
being  treated  to  another  com¬ 
mercial.  They  saw’  only  the  sec¬ 
ond  kickoff.  We  are  told  there 
w’as  no  explanation  that  the 
first  kickoff  had  been  called 
back.  It  has  been  asserted  and, 
as  far  as  we  know’  not  denied, 
that  there  was  a  slip-up  in 
signals  betw’een  the  two  net- 
w’orks  Ijecause  one  had  scheduled 
more  commercial  time  at  that 
moment.  When  it  discovered  that 
the  game  w’as  not  being  aired  on 
both  networks  they  just  started 
the  half  all  over  again. 

You  can  imagine  w’hat  w’ould 
hapj)en  if  a  group  of  new’spaper 
sports  w’riters  complained  that 
they  mi.ssed  the  second  half 
kickoff  liecause  they  w’ere  call¬ 
ing  their  office.s  and  they  wanted 
it  n*played. 


WILLIAM  C.  HEINE,  a  native 
of  Saint  John,  New  Brunswick,  has 
moved  into  the  editor's  chair  at 
the  London  (Ont.)  Free  Press.  He 
joined  the  newspaper  on  a  part- 
time  basis  in  1946  while  attending 
the  University  of  Western  Ontario 
after  six  years  of  service  with  the 
Canadian  armed  forces. 


‘Pete’  Brandt  Retires 
After  50- Y  ear  Career 

St.  Louis 

Raymond  P.  Brandt,  contrib¬ 
uting  editor  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  and  a  member  of 
that  new’spaper’s  Washington 
bureau  since  1923,  has  retired. 
He  will  continue  to  contribute 
occasional  articles  to  the  Post- 
Dispatch.  He  became  a  part- 
time  reporter  for  the  newspaper 
in  1917  w’hen  he  w’as  a  joumal- 
i.sm  student  at  the  University  of 
Mis.souri. 

He  W’as  a  Rhodes  scholar  at 
Oxford  and  then  became  an 
administrator  in  the  Hoover  re¬ 
lief  mission,  .serving  first  in 
Vienna  and  later  as  district 
superv’isor  in  Vitebsk,  Russia. 
He  subsequently  toured  Russia 
five  times  for  the  Post-Dispatch, 
the  last*  time  in  1955. 

• 

Former  Editor  Retires 
From  Eflucation  Board 

Chicago 

Milburn  F.  Akers,  retired  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times, 
has  resigned  from  the  Illinois 
Board  of  Higher  Education  to 
devote  more  time  to  working  for 
larger  scholarship  programs  in 
private  colleges  than  the  state 
board  supports. 

The  Federation  of  Independ¬ 
ent  Illinois  Colleges  and  Univer¬ 
sities,  of  which  Mr.  Akers  is 
executive  director,  has  called  for 
a  $35  million  scholarship  fund. 
The  state  board  has  advocated 
that  the  state’s  current  $10  mil¬ 
lion  scholarship  program  be 
raised  to  $20  million  for  the 
1967-69  biennium  if  the  Illinois 
General  As.sembly  approves. 


Gannett  Issues 
Blanchard  Guide 
For  Editorialists 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Gannett  Newspapers  here 
have  published  for  general  dis- 
tribution  an  80-page  book  on  edi¬ 
torial  writing. 

Included  are  82  essays  on 
W’hat  to  strive  for  and  what  to 
avoid  in  writing  editorials.  The 
book  is  by  L.  R.  Blanchard,  re¬ 
tired  editor  of  the  Rochester 
Democrat  and  Chronicle  and  for 
many  years  general  executive 
editor  of  the  Gannett  News¬ 
papers,  now  living  in  Ojai,  Calif. 

Sample  statements: 

“An  editorial  without  an  idea 
is  a  gasless  balloon,  a  defu.sed 
shell,  a  rimless  cipher.” 

“The  one-man  ^itorial  page 
may  excite  admiration  for  his 
nerve  and  stamina  but  he  rarely 
w’ill  produce  a  memorable  edi¬ 
torial.” 

“The  editor  who  cannot  set 
dow’ii  his  thoughts  in  clear, 
striking  words  is  a  man  trapjied 
in  the  blizzard  country  without 
snow’.shoes.” 

“If  you  seek  easy  acclaim, 
write  an  editorial  about  a  lost 
dog.  If  you  wonder  what  a 
deafening  silence  is  like,  write 
about  the  need  for  a  new 
orphanage.” 

“The  editor  too  concerned  with 
being  fair  often  turns  out  to  be 
just  that.  Just  fair.” 

The  book,  distributed  through 
the  office  of  Gannett  Executive 
Editor  Vincent  S.  Jones,  501 
Gannett  Newspapers  Bldg., 
Rochester,  N.  Y,  14614,  is  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Gannett  President  Paul 
Miller. 

• 

Elected  Life  Trustee 
Of  Columbia  University 

Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Times,  has  been  elected  a 
Life  Trustee  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity.  A  1951  graduate  of 
Columbia  College,  he  joins  a 
board  that  is  made  up  of  18  Life 
Trustees  and  six  Alumni 
Trustees. 

Sulzberger’s  election  as  a 
Trustee  continues  the  close  as- 
.sociation  between  his  family  and 
the  University.  His  father, 
Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  chair 
man  of  the  board  of  the  Times 
and  also  a  Columbia  alumnus, 
was  a  Life  Trustee  for  15  years] 
before  retiring  in  1959  to  l>e-( 
come  a  Tru.stee  Emeritus,  and 
his  mother,  Iphigene  Ochs  Sulz¬ 
berger,  has  27  years  of  service 
as  a  Trustee  of  Barnard  College,, 
the  undergraduate  school  for 
w’omen  affiliated  with  Columbju 
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CITY  EDITOR 

Ambitious  and  energetic  city  editor  for  a 
75,000  metropolitan  eastern  doily.  We  wont 
a  man  with  the  experience  to  take  charge  and 
train  a  staff,  demand  and  get  the  best,  and 
come  up  with  new  ideas.  Pay  and  fringes 
excellent,  with  opportunity  for  advancement. 
Send  resume  in  confidence  to 
Box  191,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER 

For  editorial  staff  of  pub¬ 
lications  division  in  major 
corporation  at  Cleveland. 
Will  prepare  magazine 
and  newspaper  articles, 
booklets.  All  subjects: 
history,  travel,  business, 
industry,  health,  govern¬ 
ment,  sports,  science.  Re¬ 
quire  experienced  talent. 
College  degree.  Salary 
commensurate  with  expe¬ 
rience.  Send  resume  only. 
No  sample  clips  until  re¬ 
quested.  Replies  confi¬ 
dential. 

Equal  Opportunify  Employer. 

Send  resume  to: 

The  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Ohio) 
E.  G.  Glass,  Jr. 

2709  Midland  Building 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44115 


Free  Lance 

KNOWLEDGEABLE  WRITERS,  imag¬ 
inative  photographers  needed  all  cities 
by  national  tennis  publication.  Tell  us 
your  qualifications.  Box  165,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WRITERS 

Leading  corporation  has  interesting 
free-lance  assignments  for  capable  pub¬ 
lished  writers  adept  at  handling  scien¬ 
tific  and  technical  as  well  as  other  sub¬ 
jects  for  high  level  general  audience. 
Rates  good.  Send  resume  and  work 
samples.  Box  205,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Miscellaneous  COMBINATION  Presaman-Stereotyper 

'  .-wwv.  group  of  weeklies  in  San  Francisco 

JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  on  Penna.  area.  Union  shop;  85-hr.  week ;  bene- 
newsitapers.  For  application  write:  fits.  Must  be  thoroughly  competent. 
P.N.P.A.,  2717  N.  Front  St.,  Harris-  Air-mail  resum4,  references  to  Box  64, 


Offset  Personnel 

OFFSET  PLANT 
PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Excellent  opportunity  for  aggressive 
young  man.  Large  central  offset  print¬ 
ing  plant  on  Eastern  Seaboard.  Salary 
up  to  $15,000  deitending  uix>n  qualifica¬ 
tions.  Write  stating  qualifications,  past 
employment  history,  and  references  to 
Box  180,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  PRODUCTION  MAN 
familiar  with  every  pha.se  of  offset 
newsimiier  operations.  Must  lie  able  to 
.sche<lule  and  su|>ervise  all  tyi>esettinK, 
proofreading  and  page  makeup,  and  to 
suiiervise  the  final  printing  in  black 
and  white  or  color:  for  a  Catholic 
weekly  with  .5(1. OOo  circ.  in  Central  Pa. 
Box  248.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Operators-Machinists 

LINOTYPE  MACHINI.ST  WANTED  by 
me<lium-sized  daily.  Must  lie  familiar 
with  mixers,  quadders,  saws,  and  TTS. 
Good  working  conditions,  liberal  fringe 
lienefits  including  profit  sharing  and 
retirement  plan.  Two  weeks  paid  vaca¬ 
tion  per  year.  Clean  university  town. 
Write  Box  238,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTON  OPERATOR 
Quality  production-oriented,  creative  in¬ 
dividual  to  handle  volume  tyi>e  produc¬ 
tion  situation.  Some  commercial  back¬ 
ground  desirable.  Box  198,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PHOTON  MACHINIST  —  Need  impro¬ 
vising,  production-mindetl,  take-charge 
individual  to  handle  machines  in  grow¬ 
ing  quality  commercial  shop  in  metro- 
l>olitan  area.  Box  226,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PKoDMTIitN.PMIN  I  Mi 
Am  ard-w  Inning  Illinois  dnil>  Is  willing 
to  |,a>  for  the  right  mnn  to  rnm.DHi 
rom|>>siiig  rtsiin.  Should  hate  an  ITU 
card  but  woubi  Iw  strictly  on  the  man- 
agmient  tram:  ehmilil  la-  well  triswl 
on  TTS,  union  rules,  nait  control,  and 
knou  how  to  get  long  with  laaiple.  We 
know  the  right  mnn  won't  come  cheaii. 
Strictest  confidence.  Send  full  detaila : 
ex|a-rience.  refereni-es,  salary  exi>ecle»l. 
etc.,  to  Box  2su,  Ekiitor  it  Publisher. 

ALL-AROUND  COUNTRY  PRINTEnt, 
Lino-operator  for  first-class,  growing 
weekly  in  the  heart  of  Alaska's  most 
famous  hunting  and  fishing  country.  ' 
New  building — good  equipment — con¬ 
genial  staff.  Permanent.  Top  wages  and 
conditions  to  qualified  man.  Cheechaka 
News,  Drawer  "O,"  Kenai,  Alaska 
99611.  Phone;  262-4429. 

GOOD  WORKING  FOREMAN  wanted 
oriented  to  offset:  some  letterpress. 
Six  weeklies  printed  on  web  offset  in 
our  plant ;  much  commercial  work.  Pay 
high,  what  you’re  worth.  Permanent. 
Courier,  Gibson  City,  Illinois  60936. 


STATION  OPEN  EUR  OPERATOR 
Ad  Man  and  Monitor;  37}^  hr.  week; 
sick  leave;  goorl  scale;  open  shop  con- 
I  ditions.  Good  fishing,  lioating  and  swim- 
I  ming.  Contact:  Sam  Bruton.  Galveston 
News.  P.O.  Box  628,  Galveston,  Texas 
I  77551.  I 

1  - - - - - - -  I 

Pressmen-Stereolypers 

PRESS-STEREO  FOREMAN  for  18.000  ' 
ABC  evening  daily  in  eastern  Ohio. 
Must  have  experience  with  Goss  Uni- 
:  tubular  Press.  6-man  press-stereo  de¬ 
partment  ;  fully-equipped  new  modem 
plant.  EVinge  benefits  include  vacation,  j 
hospitalisation,  life  insurance  and  pen-  ' 
sion  plan.  A  Bruah-Moore  newspaper. 
Write  giving  resume  of  exi>erienee  to 
G.  A.  Shaw.  Publisher,  East  Liverpool, 
Ohio,  Review  43920. 

WANTED!  1  I 

Pressman  Journeyman  (Combination  ' 
I  Shop).  Days.  Steady  situation.  Inquire 
I  Pressroom  Foreman.  Rome  Daily  Sen-  : 

tinsi,  136  N.  James  St.,  Rome,  N.Y. 

I  1 3440. 


WANTED:  TOP-FLIGHT  PRINTED 
Apply  or  write  to : 

Fayette  Tribune,  Oak  Hill.  W.  Va.  25901 

NEIW  MEIXICO  SEMI-WEEKLY  job 
shop  needs  printer  and  curator.  G-4, 
TTS  equipp^.  Good  living  conditions. 
Growing.  Call  Carter  Waid.  Belen, 
N.M.  87002. 

WORKING  FOREMAN  needed  by 
small,  growing  afternoon  daily.  Real 
opportunity!  Daily  Record,  Dunn,  N.C. 
28334. 


Proiluction 

EXECUTIVE  OPPORTUNITY 
Younger  man  with  i>roduction  know¬ 
how  to  become  second  man  on  exciting 
medium  daily.  Area  4.  Elxcellent  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  future  with  outstanding 
multi-newspaper  operation.  Send  full 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
199,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

PLANNING  ENGINEER 
LARGE  NYC  NEWSPAPER  haa  open¬ 
ing  for  graduate  engineer  with  elec¬ 
tronics,  electrical  or  mechanical  back¬ 
ground:  one  to  five  years  experience. 
Unique  opportunity  to  work  with  small 
group  of  planning  engineers  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  new  equipment,  systems, 
plant  layout  and  proc^ures  in  news¬ 
paper  production.  Ebccellent  salary  and 
growth  opportunity  with  liberal  bene¬ 
fit  plan.  Candidate  should  have  com¬ 
pleted  or  be  exempt  from  military  serv¬ 
ice.  Send  details  of  education,  experi¬ 
ence  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
162,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Public  Relatitms 

MEHMCAL  SCHOOL  PR— Immediate 
opportunity  for  alert,  well-trained 
newsman  with  good  writing  ability  as 
assistant  in  m^ical  school  public  re¬ 
lations  department.  Other  members  of 
information  staff  also  newspaper  ex¬ 
patriates.  Hard  news  and  feature  ex¬ 
perience  necessary ;  layout  desirable. 
Pleasant  working  conditions  away  from 
grind  of  daily  deadline.  Send  resum4 
to  Howard  Hall,  Director  of  Develop¬ 
ment,  Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medi¬ 
cine,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27103. 

INDUSTRIAL  -  BUSINESS  'WRITER' 
with  working  knowledge  of  editorial 
make-up  and  i>hotography  needed  by 
public  relations  department  of  a  state 
development  board  in  the  southeast. 
Good  oivortunity.  Send  resum4  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirement  to:  Box  145,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 


burg.  Pa.  17110. 
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Eklitor  A  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELA'nONS  ASSISTANT 
E.\rellent  opix>rtunity  for  young  writer 
to  assist  in  press  relations  and  adver¬ 
tising  programs.  si>ecial  public  rela¬ 
tions.  and  information  projects  for  dy¬ 
namic  energy  pioneer  at  Chicago  head- 
(luarters.  Prefer  journalism  graduate: 
some  exiierience  desirable.  Salary 
range:  $7-38.000.  Send  resum4  and  cov- 
ering  letter.  Box  277.  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  An  Equal  (jpirartunity  Em¬ 
ployer  I 


AtMiUNT  KXMUTIVK  W.  1,^, 

IhrMi  VMirs  iMilliliMg  a  aiilkl  >lallm 
utMlvr  the  I'K  Division  uf  Ih  matt 
servir*  ngviH  >  with  ••Ittres  n 
mwlium-sise  ttnlo  rilivs  Ninv  li  s  rvaA 
111  Ink*  off  and  wv  nanl  kelp  last,  n 
you've  hail  at  least  three  years  ssgan. 
vnra  In  PR  ropy  rvmlart.  a  ai.  ,|  aawt 
linrkgrounil.  ami  want  a  rrark  at  gw. 
ting  in  on  the  ground  fl<H>r  u(  a  gree. 
ing,  going  young  organisation,  isll  m 
alaiut  yinirself.  Salary  ofien.  dtiwagini 
on  ex|irrivnrr.  plus  all  th*  nnrasi 
fring*a  including  iirofit-sharlng  Hsrs'i 
H  rhanre  to  maiiagr  your  own  r.insunisr 
acriMints.  with  unlimiteil  advanrsmsal 
opiMirliinities.  Box  210,  Eklitor  A  Puk. 
lisher. 


Assistant  To 
DIRECTOR  of 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

We  seek  a  young  but  broad- 
gauged  practitioner  to  as¬ 
sist  in  all  phases  of  corpo¬ 
rate  public  relations.  This 
is  a  chance  to  help  plan  and 
implement  programs  involv¬ 
ing  investors,  customers, 
employees,  plant  communi¬ 
ties,  and  public  officials  and 
agencies.  Assignments  in¬ 
clude  share  owner  reports, 
press  releases  and  press  re¬ 
lations,  employee  communi¬ 
cations,  special  plant-city 
events,  and  representation 
with  civic  groups.  Corpo¬ 
rate  PR  staff  experience  is 
preferred  and  go<xl  writing 
ability  is  essential. 

Excellent  growth  potential 
and  liberal  employee  bene¬ 
fits. 

Please  .submit  resume  including 
salary  requirements  to: 

Tr.  Marven  Dickson 

WYANDOTTE  CHEMICALS 
CORPORATION 

Wyandotte.  Michigan  48192 
.Vn  Kqual  Opportunity  Eknployor 


PUBLICITY  ASSOCIATE  EIDITOR 
A  fine  oiqtortunity  in  Cambriilge,  Mass., 
for  a  journalist  with  2-6  years’  ex- 
lierience  who  wants  to  switch  to  indus¬ 
trial  )>ublic  relations.  It’s  a  new  jol) 
and  retiuires  a  toi>-notch  writer  who 
enjoys  inter|>reting  science  and  tech¬ 
nology.  Will  write  articles  and  releases 
for  tratle  journals,  etiit  outstanding 
employee  newspaiter.  We  are  a  leading 
supiilier  of  components  for  packaging, 
construction,  anti  many  other  indus¬ 
tries.  Senil  resume  to  W.  H.  Bowen. 
Personnel  Manager.  Dewey  &  Almy 
Chemical  Division,  W.  R.  Grace  £  Co.. 
Cambridge,  Mass.  02140.  (We'll  need 
your  salary  to  consider  you.) 


AREIAS  1.  2,  3.  5 — Positions  available 
to  represent  large  area  dailies  selling 
new  weekly  section  contracts  to  larger 
firms  and  agencies.  Virgin  territory. 
LARGE  commissions,  and  bonus.  Send 
resume  to  Box  282,  &litor  &  Publisher. 

ESTABLISHED  COMPANY,  one  o( 
leaders  in  field,  requires  salesman  for 
Zone  5  to  sell  Pressroom  8U|>plies.  Sales 
exi>erience  desirable  but  no  necessary. 
SentI  resume  to  Bo.\  255,  Eklitor  &  Pub 
lisher, 

WORLD  BOOK  SCIENCE  SERVICE, 
an  exciting  and  growing  newspapw 
syndicate,  is  expanding  its  sales  aM 
client  relations  staff  in  Zones  1.  2  and 
5.  Positions  are  open  for  qualified  o*”"  i 
jiapermen  living  in  these  areas,  or  will¬ 
ing  to  relocate.  All  replies  kept 
fidential.  Salary  o|ven.  Commission  juw 
expenses.  Contact:  Charles  Dye,  K*" 
tional  Sales  Mgr..  WBEJSSI,  516  Trans 
St.,  Houston,  Texas  77002. 
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trmtirmit 

N*  KII  YO|tN«S  newsman 
I  lor.  I<A>  r*|air1ar,  hiHiort 
•■an*  Ir**  lanrina.  m*Ii* 

I-  •!  witk  uiAHtrlunllir  !•  work 
Iff  MMi' '  ■.  ituclur*!*  It<i«  III,  Killlur 
A  FhM***'*' 

FACt'I.IV  1‘OSITION  with  ArMi  2 
I'l  )rmri'  nmlm  wrltlnaotlltlng. 
PR.  4  yrnrt  roll*g*  l•*rhlng,  Inrlurllng 
(gritlnv  |Hililir«tioni.  Maitvr'i.  ilurtor- 
■t*  uiolrioii)'.  Woiimn,  iingl*.  r«r**r- 
niniixl  l<<>\  231,  Kililor  A  l’uhli«h*r. 

Phil,  rxit'iiiiv*  trarhlng.  ii<linlni*trii- 
tiv*.  nrv>i>|iH|>*r  rx|i*ri»nr*.  AvitUiibl* 
Jun*  1.  I*"x  -'27,  Klitur  A  I’ulilUhar. 

Pl'BI.H'.' rillNS  KIMTOK,  p.r.  ollirrr 
<x>)|ptft*  or  iiHiMM'iiition.  J-grod: 
yMf  niiiKnr.ino.  Ux>k.  pulilic  rvliitioii*. 
n«w»i>ai»-i'.  iihiiloitrniihy  luirkgrimnil. 
Kiimily.  B"x  2x7,  Pklitor  A  I’uldishpr. 

.idminixtratire 

CONTROLLER.  SEC.-TREAS., 
PRODUCTION  MANAGER,  i 

ESTATE  TRUSTEE 
with  20  years'  experience  on  daily 
newapaiier  seeks  iiosition  as  assistant 
to  publisher  or  general  manager  who 
needs  a  strong,  honest  and  hard-work¬ 
ing  right  arm.  Box  146,  Editor  &  Pub- 
iiiher. 

^^NT  PUBLISHERSHIP  small  to 
m^ium  daily  with  growth  potential. 
Proren  success  recoil,  with  strong 
emphasis  advertising  sales  and  promo¬ 
tion.  Box  237,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Exi>erien('e<l.  Seiisoneil.  and  Mature 
PUBLISHER-GENERAL  MANAGER 
Trained  in  all  phases  of  operations  on 
small,  me<lium.  and  metro)K>litan 
dailies.  Seek  post  on  small  to  meiiium 
daily.  Realistic  comiiensation.  Box  2.'il, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CONTROLLER-BUSINESS  MANAGER 
•ell-verseil  in  all  phases  of  ne\vsi)ai>er 
and  publishing  seeks  challenging  man¬ 
agement  position  with  progressive  daily 
or  chain.  Family  man,  age  45.  Willing 
to  relocate.  Resume  uisin  rtHjuest.  Box 
263,  Etiitor  &  Publisher. 

Cartoonists 

:  DRAW  LOCAL  EDITORIAL  cartoons 
for  your  immediate  area  ...  an 
IDEAL  SERVICE  for  growing  daily. 
Box  97,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Circulation 

nRCULATION  MANAGER— 15  years' 
experience  all  phases.  Suiwrvisory  e.\- 
perience  on  large  and  small  dailies. 
Seek  position  where  initiative  an<l  abil¬ 
ity  determine  future.  Reasonable  notice. 
Box  261,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 


(  orrrtfttmdcMli 

INVKxTItiAToN.  sIwieAliawd  roiwirt**, 
tiluHiHifatiKf .  aeailakl*  Me  eall  lur 
•pMtal  aMigamaetl*  Miekard  Ginebeirg, 
4wS  Ollv*  •«  ,  Ml  Nhiis.  M*.  «II*2 

I'KNN.iYLVANIA  (XIPV  -Hollable  gov- 
•rag*  fur  tlalli**.  nalkieial  publlreatlneis 
Kirhaitl  K  Maralln*.  1316  Mtal*  81., 
Harrisburg.  Pa.  I7I0I.  (AC  717)  133- 
7h:u. 

EDITORS  AND  P.R 
DKClSION-MAKKR.S: 

Have  a  gn>u|i  coming  to  Washington* 
Pnivrn  reisirter-photographar  t*am  will 
cover.  Feiiluraa  on  congressman  also  a 
•■■er'ially.  ('om|ietitive  rates,  samples. 
Pine  Studios.  Inc.,  Oklahoma  Koail, 
Sykesville,  Maryland  317H4. 

TOP-I  LIGHT  ex-Hearst.  ex-Scripps 
Howard  man  available  day  or  night  for 
free  lance  assignments  N.Y,  area.  Clay¬ 
ton  Willis.  .100  E.  46th  St..  N.Y.,  N.Y. 
10022.  (212(  S67-9M6S. 

EXPERIENCED.  PERCEPTIVE  Nor- 
wegian-Anierican  writer  and  photogra¬ 
pher  plans  extendeil  tour  of  Scandina¬ 
via  this  year.  Newspa|a-r,  magazine  as¬ 
signments  welcomeil.  Resume  on  re¬ 
quest.  Box  'J.'di.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


IHsplar  .iflvcrtisinn 

AD  MANAGER  DIRECTOR,  go-getter; 
proven  record  100,000  daily-weekly 
coinlio  in  highly  comiietitive  California 
market.  Strong  organization,  training, 
promotion  and  sales  abilities.  Seek  chal¬ 
lenge.  Box  233,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

'  HAVING  DIFFICULTY  LOCATING 
A  PROb'ESSlONAL  NEWSPAPER 

^  ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR? 

’  One  who  not  only  has  the  know-how 
’  but  the  desire  to  do  the  liest  possible 
I  job.  If  you  are  tired  of  searching, 

'  hoping  and  ex|ierimenting.  I'd  like  to 
I  hear  from  you. 

I  Twenty  years'  of  accumulated  newspa- 
i  |ier  ex|>erience,  all  phases  of  manage- 
I  ment.  seeks  new  outlet.  Present  income 
low  five-figures.  Box  197,  Editor  &  Pub- 
,  lisher. 


f  MlitrimI 

ADVKNTIMING.  PR.  I'l'HLIfHING 
BnaiDoti  auuglii  by  writer,  editor/trait*- 
(fluent  Frwiteh.  knirwiedg*  Span- 
(•hi  11,  HA,  aaianea  background,  li¬ 
brary  training,  6  yaara'  axparlenre. 
Hox  66.  Editor  A  Publlihar. 

miTOK -experienced  all  phase*  of 
buaineae ;  spacialiat  In  local  and  toned 
newt :  alrculatlon  buildar.  Family — 
community  man.  Managaroant-orlanted. 
Prlta-winnar,  Top  rafaraneaa.  Ago  40. 
Prefer  Zonaa  I,  4.  Box  122,  Editor  A 
Publithar. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  30-M  DAILY  sacks 
a  promotion.  College,  vet,  marriwl.  31. 
Aggressive,  provocative  columnist,  crisp 
writer,  imaginative  layout.  Metro  desk 
experience.  Box  113,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

Versatile  veteran,  topnotch  page  lay¬ 
out,  column,  features.  Available  im¬ 
mediately.  J-grad,  45,  married.  Resume 
on  request.  Box  89,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  EDITORIAL  posi-  ] 
tion  wanted.  Ten  years'  solid  book  ex- 
(lerience.  Most  recently  managing  edi-  i 
tor  of  medical  journal.  MA,  Phi  Beta 
Kappa.  Top  references.  Want  active,  | 
challenging  work.  Call  Mrs.  Joann  Slatt  i 
,  (AC  212)  LE  2-1482.  | 

I  DESKMAN,  45.  will  consider  change  if 
guaranteed  no  slot ;  18  years'  on  same 
!  medium  daily.  Prefer  Zones  8,  9.  Box 
I  163,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOR,  40,  wants  to  give  at  least 
I  next  25  years  to  quality  afternoon  daily 
I  in  medium  or  small  community.  Pre- 
j  fers  West.  Box  181,  Elditor  &  Pub- 
I  lisher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER  on  Washington, 

]  D.  C.  newspaper  wishes  to  relocate  in 
southwest.  15  years'  experience.  Invest- 
,  ment  possibilities  considered.  Blue  chip 
;  references.  Box  179,  Editor  A  Pub- 
’  lisher. 

;  MATURE  WRITER— some  college  and 
some  experience.  Prefers  sports  beat. 
Box  174.  Exlitor  &  Publisher  or  tel: 
j  (AC  716)  467-9769. 


f  diltfftml 

A  I'Hfl  kioiwfl  li«».Nif.  *l-«k.  renters, 
feelure-  .k^ka  t  hellenge  mi  metlium  nr 
mefnt  .It  '-mthweal  lltix  it:,  kkliltir  A 
I'ubbahel 

ACCI  RATE  (  (H'Y  KDITIIR.  (3,  fam¬ 
ily  II  yvera'  v\|ierl*nre,  leal  5  on 
meiro  wenta  key  desk  oi  eilitor'a  a|aa 
on  p.m.  metro  or  metliiim-aixrri  daily 
Ho\  2'r>.  Fitldor  A  Publiahi-r. 

BI'.>1INI'>.>(.FINAN('IAL  atalfer.  all- 
around  man  aei  king  desk  or  refiortorial 
job.  Able  write  editorials  on  economic 
subjects.  Box  276.  Iklitor  A  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR,  metlium  p.m.  daily 
that  demands  quality  along  with  siieetl. 
Presently  eilitor  high-grade  weekly.  J- 
giad.  early  til's.  Marrietl.  Prefer  West, 
j  Box  2s4.  Eilitor  A  Publisher. 

j  DR.AIT-EXEMPT  COLLEGE  J-GRAD 
I  seeks  reisirter's  spot  in  allergy-free 
.  climate.  E'x|ierienre<l ;  Summer  intern, 
stringer,  eilitor  college  paiier.  Box  281, 
Eilitor  A  Publisher. 


SPORTS  SPECIALIST.  35.  BS  degree. 
J-school  traineil,  seeks  opiiortunity  to 
match  ability.  Want  stimulating  assign¬ 
ment.  major  league,  college  beat  or 
siKirts  editorship  medium-sized  daily. 
Currently  employeil  by  major  daily  for 
11  years.  Available  for  spring  inter¬ 
view.  Box  271,  Eilitor  A  Publisher. 

TOP  NEWS  EXECU'nVE  of  50,000 
daily  seeks  new  challenge  on  West 
Coast.  Record  of  steady  employment 
and  proven  ability  backeil  up  by  refer¬ 
ences.  Family  man,  university  degree, 
in  late  OO's,  excellent  health.  Box  283, 
Eilitor  A  Pubiisher. 
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Experienceil.  jiroven  low-cost 
CIRCULATION  BUILDER 
age  37,  seeks  challenging  position  as 
Uiistant  to  CM.  Location  secondary. 
Twenty  years'  experience  with  a.m., 
y.m.,  "Little  Merchant  Plan,”  car 
routes,  mail  subscriber's  and/or  weekly- 
monthly  collections.  Presently  employeil. 

replies  confidential.  Box  249,  Edi- 
’’tor  A  Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising 

CIASSIFIED  MANAGER  medium-size 
daily  desires  position  with  growth  po- 
tatial  in  Chart  Areas  S,  7,  8  or  9. 
asowledge  of  all  phases.  Box  127, 
sditor  &  Publisher. 


AD  DIRECTOR  -  SALES  MANAGER 
Blue  chi])  traineil  with  firing-line  com- 
lietitive  and  creative  selling  exiierience. 
Capable  administrator  especially  com- 
l>etent  in  research  and  presentation  de¬ 
velopment  and  sales  training.  Box  279, 
Eilitor  A  Publisher. 

DISPLAY^  ADVERTISING 
Presently  employeil.  e.xtremely  capable, 
Jiroven  administrator,  advertising  direc- 
'  tor:  strong  on  management,  sales,  serv- 
I  ice.  jiromotion.  layouts.  Highly  re- 
jiutable:  chamjiion  jirixlucer;  popular 
with  emjiloyees,  customers;  thorough 
knowleilge  of  every  jihase  of  newsp<tper 
ojieration.  Exjierienceil  national,  retail, 
classifieil,  jiromotion,  eilitorial,  business 
management,  merchandising,  proiluc- 
tion,  press  room  both  offset,  letterpress. 
Hard  working,  energetic,  45:  family: 
college;  excellent  character;  finest  ref¬ 
erences.  Seeking  jiermanent  employment 
with  iJotential.  Y'ou  couldn't  find  a  bet¬ 
ter  apjilicant.  Zones  3,  4,  6,  8,  9.  Box 
2.56,  Eilitor  A  Publisher. 


8-YEAR-OLD  MAN  with  B  years' 
Mwipsper  experience  as  Diepatch  and 
wiMified  Manager,  dealrea  iioaitlon  ai 
fUMlfied  salesman.  Can  furnish  good 
mfwsnces.  Charles  T.  Merritt,  1100  E. 
{Mtrson  St.,  Boise,  Idaho  83702.  (AC 
M)  342-8222. 

Composing  Room 

IP' .  PUBLISHER :  Composing  Room 
■ujTjwf  Then  here's  your  answer!  All- 
[uijd  printer  with  strong  management 
■•kfround  including  TTS.  Photocomp. 
**  505.  Long  Beach,  Calif.  90801. 


TRADE  MAGAZINE,  HOUSE  ORGAN, 

I  ETC.,  EDITOR-WRITER,  34 
seeks  escape  newspaper.  Wants  chal- 
I  lenge,  travel,  top  jiay.  Metro  back-  i 
ground — degree.  Box  149,  Eklitor  &  j 
I  Publisher. 

WITH  18  YEARS'  VARIED 
AND  DETAILED  EXPERIENCE 
Hard-working,  creative  newsman  seeks 
]  management  job.  Currently  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor  200.000  circ.  paper;  formerly  busi¬ 
ness  editor,  wire  editor,  reporter,  copy 
reader ;  also  former  wire  service  bureau 
.  manager.  Outstanding  organizational 
I  abilities.  Box  168,  Editor  A  Publisher, 


MR.  PUBLISHER!  I  OFFER  YOU  17 
years'  exjierience  as  ailvertising  man¬ 
ager,  circulation  manager,  classifieil, 
backshop  on  weeklies,  daily  loyalty, 
leadership,  ambition,  energy.  No  ail- 
vancement  opportunity  in  jiresent  posi¬ 
tion.  Family  man.  Seek  position  as  ad 
director,  retail  manager  or  manage¬ 
ment  assistant.  Area  8  or  9.  Box  273, 
Eilitor  A  Publisher. 


;  STYMIED!  Experienced,  capable  ad 
manager-salesman  neeils  growth  op|x>r- 
tunity.  Size  of  pajier  not  imjiortant. 
Prefer  Chart  Area  5.  Box  257,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


YOUNG  (26).  SUCCESSFUL  weekly 
ad  manager  seeks  similar  position  on 
large  weekly  or  small  daily,  Connecti¬ 
cut.  Versatile,  alert,  ambitious.  Box 
269,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


JOURNALISM  SCHOOL  SENIOR, 
strong  on  general  rejiorting,  features, 
seeks  summer  assignment  on  daily  or 
weekly,  or  public  relations.  Available 
June  12  to  ^pt.  8.  Box  207,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


JOURNEYMAN  REPORTER.  25.  seek¬ 
ing  copy  reader's  position  or  reporter's 
(lost  with  promise  of  advancement  to 
desk  work.  Served  apprenticeship  on 
county-seat  pajier  and  trained  as 
J-major  at  university.  Offering  quality, 
accuracy  and  ambition.  Prefer  univer¬ 
sity  city  or  town  in  Northeast,  Midwest 
or  Northwest.  Box  213,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEED  SUMMER  STAFFER?  Detroit 
teacher  with  J-degree;  former  staffer 
on  4  papers.  Box  217,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWSMAN  20  years,  handle  all  desks; 
seeks  New  England  post;  consider  col¬ 
lege  news  bureau.  Box  229,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


REPORTER-COLUMNIST;  strong 
state,  national  ijolitical  coverage;  major 
metro  (725M);  major  radio-tv;  prefer 
Calif.,  but  open  for  demanding  job.  Box 
228,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WRITING  jmsition  sought  by  indi¬ 
vidual  with  editorial /engineering  back¬ 
ground,  with  sideline  excursions  into 
jmlitical  and  i)ublic  affairs.  Box  167, 
Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 


Miscellaneous 

VACATION  EMERGENCY/SPECIAL 
evlitorial,  advertising,  Linotyj>e  work, 
anytime,  anywhere.  D.  Magruder.  call 
509  MU  4-4567,  Colville,  Wash.  (Photo 
assignments  accej>te<l). 

Opreators-Machinists 

OPERATOR  &  MAINTENANCE  MAN 
desires  jtosition  with  a  future.  Experi¬ 
enced  in  all  i>hases  of  offset  composing 
room:  factory-trained  technician  on 

Photon,  ATE'  Tyjvesetter  and  Justo- 
writer.  Box  221,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Production 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER— Technical 
background,  from  specialized  training 
in  'TTS,  Linofilm,  computer  schools; 
have  designed  and  set  up  three  cold- 
tyj^e  shops.  Family  man,  38.  Box  137, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT : 
Letterpress,  Offset;  3  large  letterpress- 
offset  conversions.  Complete  knowledge 
photo-typesetting,  camera,  TTS,  hot 
metal,  etc.  Personnel  training,  equip¬ 
ment  purchasing.  Seeking  large  oj>era- 
tion  or  sales  that  needs  my  experience. 
Box  193,  Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 

PRESENTLY  EMPLOYED  mechanical/ 
production  sujperintendent  of  major 
group  interested  similar  situation 
smaller  daily.  Resume  on  request.  Box 
206,  EMitor  A  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 

EDITOR.  37,  seeks  opportunity  in  com¬ 
munity  relations  with  industry  or  utility 
on  West  Coast.  Family  man  in  excel¬ 
lent  health.  Degree.  Box  246,  Eklitor  ft 
Publisher. 


SUMMER  GRAD,  WOMAN,  30,  all 
phases,  Communications-PR;  editor- 
writer.  Zones  1,  2.  Box  250,  Auburn. 
Ala.,  36830. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


Bv  Roller!  I’.  Broiin 


Tail  Wagging  the  Dog 


Many  newspaper  columnists 
and  sports  writers  have  com¬ 
mented  on  the  increasing  influ¬ 
ence  of  television  over  sports, 
both  professional  and  amateur. 
With  broadcast  ownership  of 
pro  teams,  and  the  amount  of 
sponsors  money  to  be  spread 
around,  there  is  danger  of  the 
tail  wagging  the  dog. 

There  is  enough  evidence  of 
this  to  cause  concern  and  unless 
there  is  more  resistance  to  the 
attraction  of  multiple  green¬ 
backs  coaches  and  players  may 
lose  centre’  of  the  game. 

A  \cw  York  Timen  story 
from  Palm  Springs  about  the 
Bob  Hope  Desert  Classic  last 
weekend  reported:  “It  was  con¬ 
ceded  that  today’s  groupings 
had  been  set  so  that  prominent 
entertainers  would  be  paired  so 
that  the  timing  of  the  television 
program  would  bring  them  be¬ 
fore  the  audience.”  This  tech¬ 
nique  might  have  resulted  in 
go^  television  entertainment 
but  was  it  representative  of  the 
excellent  golf  played  by  the 
pros? 

There  has  lieen  a  rule  in  some 
televised  golf  matches  that  in 
the  event  of  a  tie  the  sudden 
death  playoff  would  begin  at  the 
loth  hole  because  cameras  were 
only  available  on  the  last  four 
holes.  That  is  taking  liberties 
with  the  way  the  game  should 
be  played  from  the  1st  to  the 
18th. 


A  few  weeks  ago  the  man¬ 
ager  of  a  professional  hockey 
team  was  fined  by  the  league 
president  for  not  calling  a  time¬ 
out  at  the  specified  time  in  order 
to  sneak  in  a  television  commer¬ 
cial.  This  is  unreasonable  manip¬ 
ulation  of  the  game.  The  rule 
implies  that  the  coach’s  main 
interest  is  not  in  winning  the 
game  but  in  watching  the  clock 
to  stop  the  game  momentarily 
even  if  it  means  destroying  the 
momentum  of  his  team. 


A1  Salerno,  World  Journal 
Tribune  columnist,  wrote  this 
week:  “The  Yankees  have  told 
Channel  1 1  that  there  will  be  no 
restrictions  on  cameras  covering 
home  games  this  year.  The  sta¬ 
tion  says  it  will  be  allowed  to 
show'  fights  on  the  field,  happen¬ 
ings  in  the  stands  and  anything 
else  to  get  away  from  the  old 
staid  tv  covei-age.  Maybe  even 
the  ban  on  show'ing  empty  seats. 
Red  Barber  may  have  been  a 
year  too  early.  When  the  Yankee 
image  went  bad  everyw'here — on 
the  field,  at  the  box  office  and 
in  the  tv  ratings — they  fired 
the  announcer  who  brought  up 
the  declining  attendance.  Now', 
the  Yankees  are  pursuing  a  new 
image  as  diligently  as  they  seek 
winning  players.” 

If  such  restrictions  have 
limited  coverage  of  baseball, 
w'hat  goes  on  in  coverage  of 
other  sports? 


Football  coaches  both  profes¬ 
sional  and  amateur  have  voiced 
complaints  about  this  same  tele¬ 
vision-imposed  rule.  In  this  sport 
the  time-out  for  a  commercial 
announcement  is  called  by  the 
umpire,  not  by  one  of  the 
coaches.  It  has  been  said  that 
here  again  an  ill-timed  pause 
in  the  middle  of  a  drive  down- 
field  by  one  team  could  change 
the  complexion  of  the  game.  At 
this  point  both  the  players  and 
the  coaches  lose  control  of  the 
ball  and  the  game. 


One  of  the  classics  of  sports 
manipulation  by  television  oc¬ 
curred  a  few'  weeks  ago  in  the 
Super  Bowl  football  game  broad¬ 
cast  by  two  television  netw'orks. 
The  average  view'er  w'as  not 
aw'are  of  it.  Only  a  few  critics 
who  watched  tw'o  sets  to  com¬ 
pare  the  coverage  of  the  net- 
w'orks  saw'  it. 


It  was  at  the  second-half  kick¬ 
off.  Viewers  of  one  netw'ork  saw' 
a  kickoff  called  back  under 
mysterious  circumstances  and 
replayed.  At  this  time  view'ers 
tuned  to  the  other  netw'ork  w'ere 
being  treated  to  another  com¬ 
mercial.  They  saw  only  the  sec¬ 
ond  kickoff.  W’e  are  told  there 
was  no  explanation  that  the 
first  kickoff  had  been  called 
back.  It  has  been  asserted  and, 
as  far  as  we  know'  not  denied, 
that  there  was  a  slip-up  in 
signals  betw'een  the  two  net¬ 
works  because  one  had  scheduled 
more  commercial  time  at  that 
moment.  When  it  discovered  that 
the  game  was  not  being  aired  on 
both  networks  they  just  .started 
the  half  all  over  again. 


WILLIAM  C.  HEINE,  a  native 
of  Saint  John,  New  Brunswick,  has 
moved  into  the  editor's  chair  at 
the  London  (Ont.)  Free  Press.  He 
joined  the  newspaper  on  a  part- 
time  basis  in  1946  while  attending 
the  University  of  Western  Ontario 
after  six  years  of  service  with  the 
Canadian  armed  forces. 


‘Pete’  Brandt  Retires 
.4fter  50-Year  Career 


St.  Loi'is 

Raymond  P.  Brandt,  contrib¬ 
uting  editor  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  and  a  member  of 
that  newspaper’s  Washington 
bureau  since  1923,  has  retired. 
He  w'ill  continue  to  contribute 
occasional  articles  to  the  Post- 
Dispatch.  He  became  a  part- 
time  reporter  for  the  newspaper 
in  1917  w’hen  he  was  a  journal¬ 
ism  student  at  the  University  of 
Missouri. 

He  was  a  Rhodes  scholar  at 
Oxford  and  then  became  an 
administrator  in  the  Hoover  re¬ 
lief  mission,  serving  first  in 
Vienna  and  later  as  district 
supervisor  in  Vitebsk,  Russia. 
He  subsequently  toured  Russia 
five  times  for  the  Post-Dispatch, 
the  last  time  in  1955. 


Former  Editor  Retires 
From  E<lucation  Board 


You  can  imagine  what  would 
happen  if  a  group  of  new'spaper 
sports  writers  complained  that 
they  missed  the  second  half 
kickoff  because  they  were  call¬ 
ing  their  offices  and  they  wanted 
it  replayed. 


Gannett  Issues 
Blanchard  Guide 


I 


For  Editorialists 


Rochester,  N.  Y.  i 

Gannett  Newspapers  here 
have  published  for  general  dis¬ 
tribution  an  80-page  book  on  edi¬ 
torial  writing. 

Included  are  82  essays  on  i 
W'hat  to  strive  for  and  what  to  j 
avoid  in  writing  editorials.  The ! 
book  is  by  L.  R.  Blanchard,  re- ! 
tired  editor  of  the  Rochester 
Democrat  and  Chroyiicle  and  for 
many  years  general  executive 
editor  of  the  Gannett  News¬ 
papers,  now  living  in  Ojai,  Calif. 

Sample  statements: 

“An  editorial  without  an  idea  i 
is  a  gasless  balloon,  a  defused 
shell,  a  rimless  cipher.” 

“The  one-man  editorial  page 
may  excite  admiration  for  his 
nerve  and  stamina  but  he  rarely  < 
will  produce  a  memorable  edi¬ 
torial.”  ! 

“The  editor  who  cannot  set 
dow'n  his  thoughts  in  clear, 
striking  words  is  a  man  trapped 
in  the  blizzard  country  without 
snow'shoes.” 

“If  you  seek  easy  acclaim, 
w'rite  an  editorial  about  a  lost 
dog.  If  you  wonder  what  a 
deafening  silence  is  like,  write 
about  the  need  for  a  new 
orphanage.” 

“The  editor  too  concerned  with 
being  fair  often  turns  out  to  be 
just  that.  Just  fair.” 

The  book,  distributed  throu^ 
the  office  of  Gannett  Executive 
Editor  Vincent  S.  Jones,  SOD 
Gannett  Newspapers  Bldg.,1 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  14614,  is  dedi-. 
cated  to  Gannett  President  Pauli 
Miller.  I 


Chicago 

Milburn  F.  Akers,  retired  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times, 
has  resigned  from  the  Illinois 
Board  of  Higher  Education  to 
devote  more  time  to  working  for 
larger  scholarship  programs  in 
private  colleges  than  the  state 
board  supports. 

The  Federation  of  Independ¬ 
ent  Illinois  Colleges  and  Univer¬ 
sities,  of  which  Mr.  Akers  is 
executive  director,  has  called  for 
a  $35  million  scholarship  fund. 
The  state  board  has  advocated 
that  the  state’s  current  $10  mil¬ 
lion  scholarship  program  be 
raised  to  $20  million  for  the 
1967-69  biennium  if  the  Illinois 
General  Assembly  approves. 
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Elected  Life  Trustee 
Of  Columbia  University 

Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Times,  has  been  elected  a 
Life  Trustee  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity.  A  1951  graduate  of 
Columbia  College,  he  joins  a 
board  that  is  made  up  of  18  Life* 
Trustees  and  six  Alumni 
Trustees. 

Sulzberger’s  election  as  a 
Trustee  continues  the  close  as¬ 
sociation  between  his  family  and 
the  University.  His  father, 
Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  the  Times 
and  also  a  Columbia  alumnus, 
W'as  a  Life  Trustee  for  15  years 
before  retiring  in  1959  to  be¬ 
come  a  Trustee  Emeritus,  and 
his  mother,  Iphigene  Ochs  Suli-  ^ 
berger,  has  27  years  of  service 
as  a  Trustee  of  Barnard  College, 
the  undergraduate  school  for 
women  affiliated  with  Columbia. 
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Viva  Rack-and-Gear! 


stalled  on  older  machines,  and  our  customers  in¬ 
stalled  a  lot  of  them. 

Since  then,  of  course,  we’ve  added  hydraulic  actua¬ 
tion  to  smooth  out  the  vise  jaw  motion.  Push-button 
controls,  a  three-line  memory  system,  and  an  auto¬ 
matic  decision-maker  for  quadding  short  lines  fur¬ 
ther  helped  make  Star  quadding  simpler  and  more 
economical. 

Today’s  Star  Quadders  bear  little  resemblance  to 
the  original.  Except  that  Central  American  rack-and- 
gear  train.  Still  there.  Still  the  best  yet. 


Not  many  know  it,  but  the  rack-and-gear  train  of 
the  Star  Quadder  was  originally  devised  by  a  Central 
American  linotype  operator. 

We  liked  the  simplicity  of  the  idea,  bought  it,  and 
began  producing  the  Star  Quadder. 

We  must  admit  the  original  models  were  a  little 
crude;  they  jangled  the  nerves  of  some  veteran 
operators  because  the  vise  jaws  locked  only  a  split 
second  before  the  cast. 

However,  it  was  the  only  quadder  that  could  be  in¬ 


STAR  PARTS  Co 


CHICAGO  •  DENVER  •  LOS  ANGELES 
KANSAS  CITY.  MO  •  MINNEAPOLIS 
MONTREAL 


SOUTH  HACKENSACK.  NEW  JERSEY 


Don  Woodyard,  Rudy  Ramirez,  Charles  Horky  and  Clyde  Hutchet  examine  aerial  photo  of  El  Pi 


The  El  Paso  Herald-Post,  an  afternoon  Scripps-Howard 
newspaper  published  in  the  largest  U.S.  city  on  the 
Mexican  border,  has  for  years  attracted  its  share  of 
bright,  responsible,  young  newspapermen. 

Don  Woodyard,  30,  is  present  dean  of  the  paper’s  youth 
corps.  Born  in  New  York  City,  he  attended  Oklahoma 
State  University  where  he  edited  the  campus  paper.  He 
worked  briefly  in  Houston,  spent  five  years  in  the  Army, 
and  joined  the  Herald-Post  as  a  copy  editor.  He  has  re¬ 
cently  served  as  wire  and  news  editor. 

Rodolfo  (Rudy)  Ramirez,  22,  was  born  in  Mexico.  He 
began  learning  English  at  12  when  his  family  moved  to 
El  Paso.  After  working  his  way  through  Texas  Western 
College  (often  with  pick  and  shovel)  he  joined  the 


Herald-Post  where  he  edits  the  School  Page  and  Serw 
icemen’s  Column.  His  fluency  in  Spanish  makes  him  par¬ 
ticularly  valuable  in  bilingual  El  Paso. 

Charles  F.  Horky  Jr.,  27,  is  a  native  of  Detroit.  An¬ 
other  graduate  of  Texas  Western,  he  first  tried  public 
relations,  gave  it  up  for  a  job  at  the  Herald-Post  (mucli 
preferred)  where  he  covers  City  Hall. 

Clyde  Hutchet,  22,  is  the  youngest  man  in  the  editoria 
department.  El  Paso  born,  he  attended  the  Universilj 
of  Texas.  His  beat  is  high  school  sports  where  he  re 
cently  exposed  15  cases  of  basketball  ineligibility,  art 
scored  a  beat  on  the  story  of  a  state  trophy  (which  M 
found)  that  should  have  been  presented  to  a  local  hig| 
school  41  years  ago. 
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